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Distributive  Education— 

A  Challenge  to  the  Business  Educator 

JACK  MILLIGAN 


A  YEAR  has  passed  since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  distributive-education 
program  under  the  provisions  of 
the  George-Deen  Act.  Some  states  have 
made  definite  progress  in  the 
institution  of  preliminary 
training  set-ups.  Others  are 
still  standing  by,  in  an  attitude 
of  watchful  waiting. 

Many  articles  have  been 
written  relative  to  the  needs 
for  this  type  of  training.  I 
shall  not  spend  further  time 
discoursing  on  these  needs. 

Rather,  I  deem  it  more  worth¬ 
while  to  take  time  to  indicate 
how  the  program  may  be 
made  to  function  efficiently 
and  to  what  extent  the  business  educator 
fits  into  the  picture. 

Hasn’t  too  much  time  already  been 
wasted  in  dilly-dallying  over  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  whether  distributive  education 
is  a  vocational  program  or  a  necessary 
adjunct  of  the  business  curriculum?  It  is 
obviously  both. 

Business  education  is  vocational  in  its 
primary  aspects.  Distribution  has  always 
been,  and  of  necessity  must  be,  classified 
as  a  business  vocation.  There  is  no  argu¬ 
ment. 

Fundamentally,  the  only  thing  that  re¬ 
mains  for  immediate  consideration  is  for 
business  educators  to  realize  that  our 
whole  educational  system  is  a  planned  co¬ 


operative  program.  There  is  a  very  defi¬ 
nite  need  for  a  vastly  increased  amount  of 
this  co-operation  in  all  fields  of  education. 
If  an  efficient  instructional  program  in 
the  field  of  distribution  is 
going  to  be  consummated,  it 
behooves  all  parties  concerned 
to  get  their  "shoulders  to  the 
wheel”  and  pull  together. 

This  article  is  written  quite 
largely  as  a  challenge  to  busi¬ 
ness  educators.  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  presented  itself  for 
you  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  a  program  which  has  for 
its  purpose  the  training  of 
more  than  280,000  youths  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  18  and  24 
who  annually  enter  this  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  training  of  upwards  of  three 
million  workers  who  are  actually  engaged 
in  the  field  of  distribution;  and  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  business  opera¬ 
tion,  to  the  end  that  the  staggering  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  caused  by  a  90  per  cent  fail¬ 
ure  rate  of  merchants  over  a  ten-year 
period  may  be  alleviated. 

That  is  the  job  we  have  to  do.  It’s  a 
big  one — and  one  whose  heights  are  only 
surmountable  through  a  co-operative 
movement  on  the  part  of  all  those  in¬ 
terested  in  educational  progress  and  in 
the  rendering  of  educational  service. 

The  National  Conference  on  Distrib¬ 
utive  Education  recently  conducted  by  the 
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Department  of  Business  Education  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  was  a  worth¬ 
while  endeavor.  It  focused  the  attention  of 
the  business  educator  on  the  program  of  dis¬ 
tributive  education.  It  brought  to  his  atten¬ 
tion  the  fact  that  here  was  a  field  of  educa¬ 
tion  closely  related  to  the  problems  that  con¬ 
cern  him. 

Are  the  good  results  of  that  conference 
going  to  be  allowed  to  fall  by  the  wayside, 
or  are  we  as  individuals  going  to  pick  up 
where  the  conference  left  off  and  do  a  little 
pioneering  of  our  own  in  this  important 
field  of  service.^ 

Each  state  has  its  own  administrative  or¬ 
ganization  to  aid  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
distributive  program.  Each  state  has  its  own 
plan  of  procedure,  but  necessarily  all  modes 
of  operation  must  be  in  accord  with  the  pol¬ 
icies  laid  down  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  In  some  states  the  program  is  guid¬ 
ed  by  a  Supervisor  attached  to  the  Vocation 
al  Education  Board ;  in  some,  by  a  Supervisor 
of  Business  Education;  and  in  others,  by 
Supervisors  attached  to  State  Departments  of 
Education.  No  matter  what  the  supervisory 
set-up  is,  it  is  the  place  of  the  local  business 
educator  to  co-operate  in  order  that  increased 
efficiency  of  instruction  may  result. 

Where  does  the  business  educator  enter  the 
picture?  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  to  deter¬ 
mine,  first  of  all,  a  general  pattern  for  the 
planning  of  the  program. 

Four  T raining  Programs 

Let  us  assume  that  there  should  be  at  least 
four  levels  of  training:  a  pre-training  pro¬ 
gram  for  those  youngsters  who  anticipate  en¬ 
trance  into  some  field  of  distribution;  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  training  for  those  young  people  who 
may  be  employed  by  stores  on  a  co-operative 
basis;  a  program  of  training  for  the  worker 
now  in  the  field;  and  a  program  set  up  to 
train  merchants  themselves  in  the  more  ef¬ 
ficient  operation  of  their  business. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  sometime 
have  organized,  definite  training  programs  on 
an  apprenticeship  basis.  Then  we  shall  be 
able  to  enroll  our  youth  in  a  three-  or  four- 
year  program  from  which  many  efficient 
workers  will  graduate  into  the  definite  field 
of  distribution.  This  might  logically  repre- 
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sent  the  ultimate  aim,  but  for  the  present  we 
must  realize  that  there  are  immediate  needs 
to  be  satisfied,  and  it  is  with  these  needs  that 
we  must  be  vitally  concerned. 

It  has  been  claimed,  and  probably  justifi¬ 
ably  so,  that  business  educators  have  done 
their  task  too  well,  so  far  as  training  for  of¬ 
fice  positions  is  concerned.  An  oversupply 
of  workers  for  various  office  positions  has 
been  trained.  It  may  be  contended  that  now 
is  the  time  when  surveys  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  undertaken  and  that  a  de¬ 
cided  attempt  be  made  to  stimulate  a  flow  of 
acceptable  skilled  workers  towards  the  dis¬ 
tribution  field.  Adequate  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  might  well  be  instituted,  and  many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  who  are  now  being  over¬ 
stimulated  for  dfice  work  might  thereby  be 
made  to  see  the  advantages  that  exist  for 
them  in  this  other  broad  field  of  economic 
enterprise. 

Concretely,  some  type  of  background  edu¬ 
cation  in  retailing  should  be  given  in  the 
eleventh  grade.  In  the  twelfth  grade  and 
post-graduate  years,  co-operative  training 
should  be  organized  as  a  continuing  pro¬ 
gram.  Considerable  care  must  be  exercised 
in  this  co-operative  program  to  insure  a  defi¬ 
nite  tie-up  between  the  work  performed  by 
the  student  while  on  the  job  and  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given  in  school. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  co-operative  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  based  on  a  course  in  tex¬ 
tiles,  in  retail  salesmanship,  in  store  man¬ 
agement,  and  the  like.  There  is  no  need 
for  that  type  of  training. 

I  should  advocate  a  co-operative  course 
based  on  a  thorough  job  analysis  of  what  the 
worker  must  do  in  order  to  learn  the  field  of 
retailing.  Such  a  course  should  be  definite¬ 
ly  organized  on  a  work  basis.  The  em¬ 
ployer  should  agree  to  allow  the  student  to 
progress  through  definite  stages  in  the  work 
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previously  outlined.  His  time  should  be  ap¬ 
portioned  so  that  he  progresses  systematically 
through  several  departments  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  He  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the 
stages  of  merchandising  before  he  is  allowed 
to  participate  in  selling. 

His  school  training  should  be  organized 
so  that,  while  the  student  is  working  in  the 
stockroom,  his  school  studies  will  be  related 
to  stCKkroom  work.  When  he  is  moved  to 
other  work,  his  school  training  also  should 
move.  Only  in  this  manner  can  we  ever 
expect  to  turn  out  an  efficient  worker. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  backgrounds 
and  related  subjects  which  must  be  included 
in  the  educational  program,  but  these,  too, 
should  only  be  included  after  their  merit  has 
been  proven. 

This  type  of  co-operative  program  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  carried  out  on  a  one-semes¬ 
ter  basis.  A  two-year  program,  at  least,  has 
been  implied  by  the  above  statements  and  is 
necessary  if  efficient  results  are  to  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

It  is  in  this  phase  of  the  work  that  the 
business  educator  should  do  his  part. 

Not  all  teachers  of  business  subjects,  of 
course,  are  qualified  to  carry  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  such  classes.  State  plans  require 
that  teachers  of  such  classes  shall  have  had 
practical  experience  in  some  field  of  distribu¬ 
tion.  This  point  is  well  taken,  since  it  is 
obvious  that  since  we  are  training  for  spe 
cific  jobs,  the  teacher  should  have  some  idea 
of  what  the  job  problems  are.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  there  are  many  business  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  had  the  necessary  experience 
and  who,  because  of  their  business  training 
background,  are  eminently  qualified  to  han¬ 
dle  this  work. 

As  stated  before,  adult  education  is  an¬ 
other  extremely  important  field  needing  im¬ 
mediate  attention.  Here,  too,  the  business 
educator  can  lend  a  hand.  Some  business 
educators  are  qualified  to  teach  and  some  are 
not.  Irrespective  of  this,  the  business  edu¬ 
cator  can  co-operate  by  helping  to  promote 
the  program  and  by  aiding  the  formation  of 
classes.  He  can  help  the  teacher  who  is 
qualified  to  do  a  better  job  of  instructing. 

I  shall  not  go  into  the  problems  of  de- 


\eloping  the  adult  education  program.  It 
need  be  said  only  that  there  is  a  vast  field  to 
be  covered  and  that  you,  as  a  business  edu¬ 
cator,  must  do  your  part  in  developing  and 
maintaining  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  through  this  article  the 
situation  has  been  clarified.  I  hope  that 
many  business  teachers  will  throw  off  the 
cloak  of  traditionalism  and  take  up  the  bur¬ 
den  of  this  distributive-education  program. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  opportunity  lies 
ahead  for  the  teacher  who  is  foresighted.  As 
an  individual  teacher,  analyze  your  commun¬ 
ity,  determine  whether  there  is  a  need  for 
this  type  of  training  among  your  merchants 
and  salespeople.  Take  these  figures  to  your 
principal  or  superintendent.  Sell  the  plan 
to  him  and  then  get  the  aid  of  your  state  de¬ 
partment  in  setting  up  a  suitable  training 
program.  The  money  is  available  to  be  al¬ 
located  to  qualified  projects.  Why  not  do 
something  for  your  community  and  at  the 
same  time  round  out  your  curriculum  ? 

This  is  your  opportunity.  Don’t  sit  back 
and  let  it  slip  through  your  hands.  Don’t 
be  passive  to  a  splendid  opportunity  to  ren¬ 
der  a  needed  service.  Be  among  those  who 
are  in  the  forefront  of  present-day  educa¬ 
tional  thought.  Progress  comes  only  through 
change;  and  change  is  imminent  if  business 
educators  are  going  to  maintain  their  high 
pedestal  in  the  educational  and  economic 
world. 

News  from  the 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

N  September  1,  the  service  heretofore 
known  as  the  Commercial  Education 
Service  of  the  Office  of  Education,  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior,  was  of¬ 
ficially  designated  as  the  Business  Education 
Service  of  the  Office  of  Education. 

The  Business  Education  Service  will  ad¬ 
minister  the  program  in  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion  and  render  advisory  service  in  all  phases 
of  business  education.  The  staff  comprising 
this  service  as  of  September  1  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  John  A.  Kratz,  Acting  Chief,  Business  Edu¬ 
cation  Service. 

Mr.  B.  Frank  Kyker,  Special  Agent,  Research 
in  Business  Education. 
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Dr.  Walter  F.  Shaw,  Special  Agent,  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education. 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  Special  Agent,  Distrib¬ 
utive  Education. 

As  soon  as  the  Civil  Sen^ice  certifies  the 
list  of  eligibles  from  the  recent  examination 


for  special  agent  for  distributive  education, 
the  Office  of  Education  expects  to  make  ad¬ 
ditional  appointments  from  this  list. 

A  list  of  .state  and  regional  supersdsors  of 
distributive  education  follows: 


State  Distributive  Education  Personnel 


Alabama.  Cynthia  E.  Judson,  Assistant  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Montgomery. 

Arkansas.  Dr.  Pearce  C.  Kelley,  State  Co-ordi¬ 
nator  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Little  Rock. 

California.  Dr.  Ira  W.  Kibby,  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Business  Education,  Commission  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Sacramento.  Hughes  M.  Blow¬ 
ers,  Regional  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Educa¬ 
tion,  115  Haviland  Hall,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Berkeley.  Willis  M.  Kenealy,  Regional 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Of¬ 
fice  Building,  Los  Angeles.  Mrs.  Lillian  Dee 
Wesson  (specialist  in  Dry  Goods  Practice), 
Assistant  Supervisor,  114  North  Arnas  Drive, 
Beverley  Hills.  Dr.  William  R.  Blackler  (re¬ 
search  worker  and  teacher),  1715  Vine  Street, 
Berkeley.  Virginia  Gohn,  Assistant  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Education,  115  Haviland  Hall, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

CoNNEcrricuT.  Herman  S.  Hall,  Acting  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  Hartford. 

Delaware.  G.  A.  Glyer,  teacher  trainer  and 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Adminis¬ 
tration  Building,  Wilmington. 

Idaho.  Tom  Watson,  Supervisor  of  Trades  and 
Industrial  Education,  Boise. 

Indiana.  Allen  T.  Hamilton,  State  Supervisor 
of  Distributive  Training,  State  Board  for 
Vocational  Education,  Indianapolis.  John  H. 
Dillon  (itinerant  teacher  trainer).  School  of 
Education,  Indiana  University,  Bloomington. 

Kansas.  J.  Forrest  Ihinger,  Assistant  Supervisor 
in  Charge  of  Distributive  Education,  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education,  Topeka. 

Kentucky.  W.  Maurice  Baker,  Teacher  Train¬ 
er  for  Distributive  Education,  University  of 
Kentucky,  Lexington. 

Maine.  S.  E.  Patrick,  Trades  and  Industrial 
Supervisor,  Augusta. 

Massachusetts.  Earl  Bertram  Webb,  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  Administration,  212  State  House, 
Division  of  Vcxational  Education,  Boston. 

Michigan.  Jack  Milligan,  State  Supervisor  for 
Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Lansing. 

Mississippi.  W.  D.  Gardner,  Supervisor  of  Trade 
and  Industrial  Education,  Jackson. 

Missouri.  Mrs.  Irene  Blood,  Assistant  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Education,  Jefferson  City. 

Montana.  H.  N.  Kauffman,  State  Supervisor 
for  Distributive  Trade  Education,  State  Board 


for  Vocational  Education,  Helena. 

New  Hampshire.  Earl  H.  Little,  Supervisor  of 
Agriculture,  Concord. 

New  Jersey.  Charles  W.  Hamilton,  Assistant  in 
Secondary  Education,  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction,  Trenton. 

New  Mexico.  Brice  H.  Sewell,  Supervisor  of 
Vocational  Education,  Santa  Fe. 

New  York.  Hurford  H.  Davison,  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  Albany. 

North  Dakota.  Edith  Jane  Veitch,  State  Super¬ 
visor  and  Teacher  Trainer  for  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  Station,  Grand  Forks. 

Oklahoma.  F.  V.  Unzicker,  State  Director  of 
Adult  Distributive  Education,  Oklahoma  A.  & 
M.  College,  Stillwater.  Nina  Clover,  Assistant 
State  Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education,  Di¬ 
vision  of  Vocational  Education,  Stillwater. 

Oregon.  Ariel  E.  V.  Dunn,  State  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Salem. 

Pennsylvania.  Bishop  Brown,  Director,  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  for  Retail  Training,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh. 

Rhode  Island.  Raymond  W.  Perry,  State  Super¬ 
visor  of  Distributive  Occupations,  Department 
of  Education,  State  House,  Providence. 

South  Carolina.  C.  J.  King,  Assistant  State 
Supervisor  of  Distributive  Education;  P.  B. 
Waters,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  Columbia. 

South  Dakota.  R.  J.  Aldrich,  Supervisor  of 
Distributive  Occupations  Vocational  Training, 
Vermillion. 

Tennessee.  Marion  T.  Lyndon,  Teacher  Trainer 
of  Distributive  Education,  School  of  Commerce, 
University  of  Tennessee,  Knoxville. 

Texas.  John  Blakely  Pope,  State  Co-ordinator  of 
Distributive  Education,  State  Board  for  Voca¬ 
tional  Education,  Austin. 

Utah.  Leonard  S.  Ralph,  Co-ordinator  of  Dis¬ 
tributive  Occupations,  State  Board  for  Vocation¬ 
al  Education,  Salt  Lake  City. 

Vermont.  J.  E.  Nelson,  Supervisor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  State  Department  of  Education, 
Montpelier. 

Virginia.  Louise  Bernard,  Assistant  Supervisor 
for  Distributive  Trade  Education,  Extension  Di¬ 
vision  of  William  and  Mary  College,  Richmond. 

Wisconsin.  Roy  Fairbrother,  Distributive  Edu¬ 
cation  Supervisor,  State  Board  for  Vocational 
Education,  1  West  Wilson  Street,  Madison. 

Wyoming.  F.  M.  Treat,  Supervisor  of  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education,  Cheyenne. 
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School  Credit  for  Business  Experience 


E.  G.  JOHNSTON,  Ph.D. 


SHOULD  credit  toward  graduation  be 
granted  for  experiences  carried  on  out¬ 
side  school  walls  and  under  other  aus¬ 
pices  than  those  of  the  secondary  school  ? 

To  some  teachers,  even  the  raising  of  this 
t^uestion  will  seem  but  another  evidence  of 
the  lowering  of  school  standards  and  the 
weakening  of  academic  backbone. 

It  will  be  argued  that  a  high  school  di¬ 
ploma  is  recognition  of  achievement,  by  the 
pupil,  of  definite  learning,  arranged  in  order¬ 
ly  sequence  and  leading  towards  specific  goals 
of  further  education  or  vocational  place¬ 
ment;  that  the  school  can  guarantee  this  at¬ 
tainment  only  in  so  far  as  it  dictates  the  con¬ 
ditions  and  supervises  the  processes  of 
learning. 

Many  Points  Raised 

While  it  cannot  be  denied  that  learning 
does  take  place  elsewhere  than  within  school¬ 
room  walls,  many  will  argue  that  these  out- 
of -school  learnings  are  more  or  less  acci¬ 
dental,  unorganized,  and  lacking  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  discipline  which  should  characterize 
"work  taken  for  credit.’’ 

Those  who  would  limit  credit  to  work 
pursued  in  school  may  point  out  that  in  non¬ 
school  experience  the  primary  purpose  is  a 
practical  one — to  earn  money,  to  acquire 
skills  that  may  lead  to  future  advancement, 
to  get  enjoyment,  to  make  something  that 
the  individual  plans  to  use. 

Out-of -school  experiences  do  not  fit  read¬ 
ily  into  the  pattern  of  a  textbook  nor  lend 
themselves  to  examination  by  conventional 
schoolroom  methods.  One  is  tempted  to 
add  that  they  are  not  readily  cut  into  equal 
segments  which  may  be  fitted  together  to 
constitute  the  sixteen  units  of  the  traditional 
high  school  course. 

We  may  credit  the  resistance  against  the 
granting  of  credit  for  outside  experience  to 
the  domination  of  college-entrance  require¬ 


ments  and,  in  part,  to  the  Carnegie  unit  as  a 
convenient  yardstick  by  which  to  measure 
extent  of  preparation  for  pursuing  collegiate 
study.  An  aura  of  academic  respectability 
has  tended  to  envelop  the  logically  organized 
subject  matter  which  comprises  the  conven¬ 
tional  curriculum. 

As  high  school  enrollments  expanded,  it 
became  necessary  to  provide  for  great  num¬ 
bers  of  pupils  with  varying  abilities,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  needs.  A  large  part  of  this  new 
high  school  population  had  little  interest  in 
college  education  or  little  prospect  of  pursu¬ 
ing  college  work  with  profit. 

New  courses  were  added,  new  curricula 
organized,  but  the  quantitative  concept  of 
education  was  retained.  Vocational  and 
commercial  courses  were  fitted  into  the  ac¬ 
customed  pattern  and,  in  many  instances,  in¬ 
structors  were  so  intent  upon  making  their 
subjects  academically  respectable  that  the 
courses  failed  to  meet  the  very  needs  they 
were  designed  to  serve. 

No  Recognition  at  Present 

On  the  whole,  instructors  in  the  newer 
fields,  as  well  as  those  of  the  entrenched 
academic  disciplines,  have  been  reluctant  to 
recognize  out-of -school  learning  achieved 
without  benefit  of  pedagogy. 

Within  recent  years  a  number  of  influences 
have  tended  to  break  down  the  isolation  of 
schoolroom  experience  from  the  life  around 
it.  In  considering  the  question  that  consti- 


♦  About  Dr.  Johnston:  Principal,  University 
High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  on  leave 
to  serve  as  field  agent  with  the  Co-operative 
Study  of  Secondary  School  Standards.  M.A. 
and  Ph.D.  from  Columbia;  studied  at  the 
Sorbonne,  Paris.  Chairman,  committee  on  pupil 
activities.  National  Department  of  Secondary 
School  Principals;  president,  Michigan  Associa¬ 
tion  of  High  Sdiool  Principals.  Writes  for 
many  professional  publications.  Hobbies:  tennis, 
travel. 
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tutes  the  issue  of  this  discussion,  it  may  be 
helpful  for  us  to  review  these  shifts  in  edu¬ 
cational  thought. 

In  the  first  place,  we  note  a  significant 
change  in  the  outcomes  desired  from  school 
experience. 

The  studies  of  psychologists  have  revealed 
the  unreliable  nature  of  foundations  of  "for¬ 
mal  discipline"  and  have  emphasized  the 
active  nature  of  the  learning  process.  More 
recently,  psychological  emphasis  has  stressed 
the  unitary  character  of  the  learning  situation 
and  the  importance  of  considering  the  total 
educational  experience  of  the  learner. 

The  accepted  educational  philosophy  of 
the  twentieth  century  has  stressed  the  social 
obligations  of  the  school.  The  ability  and 
the  inclination  to  make  decisions  wisely  in 
terms  of  personal  and  social  needs  become  of 
more  importance  than  conunand  of  isolated 
skills  or  systematic  bodies  of  subject  matter. 
The  result  has  been  to  shake  profoundly  our 
complacency  in  the  traditional  goals  and  the 
methods  of  high  school  education. 

The  Function  of  Facts 

At  the  turn  of  the  century,  educational 
outcomes  were  pretty  largely  measured  in 
terms  of  facts-to-be-learned  and  skills-to-be- 
mastered.  The  teacher  knew  in  advance  just 
what  facts  a  child  should  learn  and  felt  his 
obligation  fulfilled  in  the  extent  to  which 
he  was  able  to  assure  their  acquisition. 

With  the  restatement  of  educational  aims, 
attitudes  find  an  important  place  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  laid  upon  the  school.  Facts  are 
of  importance  chiefly  as  they  serve  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  worth-while  purpose  or  assist  in  de¬ 
veloping  insight. 

It  is  evident  that  desirable  modification 
in  terms  of  these  outcomes  may  be  developed 
as  a  result  of  experience  in  the  home,  the  of¬ 
fice,  or  the  community.  The  result  of  this 
recognition  has  been  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  experiences  which  we  recognize  as  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  concept  of  the  high  school  curriculum 
itself  has  undergone  decided  change.  A 
point  of  view  which  receives  widespread 
support  would  recognize  the  curriculum  as 
"all  the  experiences  provided  for  the  child 


^  About  Dr.  Douglass,  De¬ 
partment  Editor:  Director  of 
the  division  of  education, 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Formerly  professor  of  second¬ 
ary  education,  University  of 
Minnesota.  Ph.D.  from  Leland 
Stanford  University.  Author 
of  several  texts  on  secondary 
school  administration  and 
more  than  one  hundred  articles.  Consultant: 
American  Youth  Commission;  Educational 
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under  the  auspices  of  the  school.”  It  is  ev¬ 
ident  that  acceptance  of  this  definition  does 
away  entirely  with  the  distinction  between 
students’  curricular  and  extracurricular  ex¬ 
perience. 

Paralleling  this  broadened  concept  of  the 
curriculum  is  the  recognition  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  vital  source  of  enrichment  for 
the  school  program.  Increasingly,  trips  to 
various  industrial  plants,  ofiices,  and  com¬ 
munity  agencies  are  included  as  a  regular 
part  of  the  activities  of  high  school  classes. 
In  many  cases,  organized  excursions  or  field 
trips  for  an  entire  grade  or  school  are  de¬ 
veloped  by  joint  pupil-faculty  planning  and 
carried  out  on  a  systematic  schedule.  In  a 
very  real  sense,  the  community  has  become 
an  extension  of  the  school  laboratories. 

A  still  more  dynamic  contact  with  reality 
has  been  developed  in  those  schools  where 
pupils  have  been  engaged  in  first-hand  study 
of  community  needs  and  problems  and  given 
an  important  part  in  their  solution.  Han¬ 
na’s  stimulating  volume,  "Youth  Serves  the 
Community,"  presents  many  illustrations  of 
schools  where  pupils  have  taken  seriously 
their  partnership  in  community  problems 
and  have  played  an  influential  part  in  com¬ 
munity  improvement. 

Business  Dissatisfied  with  Graduates 

Another  source  of  change  in  the  point  of 
view  of  high  school  education  has  been  the 
criticism  of  its  product  by  leaders  of  business 
and  industry.  Directed  for  the  most  part  to 
a  lack  of  ability  to  deal  with  practical  situa¬ 
tions,  this  criticism  has  served  to  emphasize 
the  need  of  direct  contact  of  the  pupil  during 
his  school  experience  with  vocational  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  the  community. 
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In  recent  years  the  high  school  has  exhib¬ 
ited  increasing  independence  from  college 
domination  and  has  focused  attention  on  its 
responsibility  for  all  youth  of  high  school 
age.  As  the  high  school  has  emerged  from 
the  shadow  of  college  entrance  requirements, 
it  has  developed  new  courses  more  vitally  re¬ 
lated  to  the  immediate  needs  of  its  pupils 
and  more  integrally  associated  with  the  com¬ 
munity  life  in  which  its  graduates  are  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

Finally,  the  guidance  movement  has  di¬ 
rected  attention  to  the  widely  varying  char¬ 
acteristics  of  individual  pupils  and  has 
focused  attention  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
school  to  minister  to  the  unique  needs  and 
the  diverse  interests  and  abilities  of  each 
child.  As  the  school  accepts  fully  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  this  relationship  involves,  it 
will  recognize  a  need  for  wide  expansion  of 
its  facilities  and  for  the  utilization  for  pupil 
development  of  whatever  educational  experi¬ 
ences  other  agencies  may  provide. 

(To  be  concluded  next  month.) 

Opinions  of  Administrators 
And  Business  Teachers 

HE  QUESTION:  "Should  school  credit 
be  given  for  out-of -school  business  ex¬ 
perience.^” 

COMPOSITE  OPINION 

The  Staffs  of  the  Commercial  Departments,  Detroit 

Public  Schools,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Credit  should  not  be  given  for  training  outside 
of  school  during  the  high  school  course.  Limited 
credit  might  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  retailing, 
where  the  training  in  sales  work  is  given  in  an 
approved  establishment  and  under  the  direct  and 
continuous  supervision  of  a  teacher  or  co-ordinator. 

H.  P.  BONTWELL 

Co-ordinator  for  Co-operative  Arrangements, 
Natchez  High  School,  Natchez,  Mississippi 

This  question  should  be  answered  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  if  the  following  conditions  are  satisfac¬ 
torily  met.  It  is  supposed  that: 

The  student  is  regularly  enrolled  in  the  high 
school  with  the  expectation  of  graduating  with 
his  class. 

The  student  is  receiving  training  on  the  job 
that  will  insure  more  rapid  promotion. 

The  student  is  working  according  to  a  defi¬ 
nitely  set  up  schedule  of  processes  designed  to 


give  training  commensurate  in  value  with  any 
unit  that  might  be  earned  at  school. 

The  student  progresses  steadily  from  learn¬ 
ing  step  to  learning  step  on  the  job. 

The  student’s  work  is  supervised  and  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  vocational  work  and  study  done 
at  school. 

The  student  is  supervised  and  instructed  on 
the  jbb  by  a  trainer  competent  to  give  super¬ 
vision  and  instruction. 

In  our  high  school,  one  unit  of  credit  is  given 
for  work  satisfactorily  done  on  the  job,  provided 
ail  qualifications  for  work  under  the  supervision 
of  the  vocational  department  are  fully  complied 
with.  The  school  provides  supervision,  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,  and  a  separate  room  for  study 
of  the  particular  vocation. 

On  the  job,  each  student  is  made  responsible 
to  a  trainer  who  is  familiar  with  the  program  and 
who  is  capable  of  teaching  the  learning  steps  as 
set  up  in  the  schedule  of  processes. 

Aside  from  a  definitely  outlined  course  of  study 
correlated  with  a  schedule  of  work  processes,  there 
is  no  reason  for  giving  school  credit.  To  do  so 
would  prompt  too  many  boys  and  girls  to  accept 
employment  at  whatever  blind-alley  job  might  be 
found.  Thus  the  purpose  of  the  vocational  and 
commercial  departments  of  the  high  school  would 
be  defeated,  not  advanced. 

W.  L.  MOORE 

Principal,  John  Hay  Commercial  High  School, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

At  the  present  time  we  give  credit  for  work 
done  by  the  co-operative  student  on  his  job  in  the 
stores.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be 
done,  since  that  is  learning  in  every  sense  of  the 
word — in  fact,  learning  in  its  most  practical  form. 
To  give  credit  for  all  work  done  on  the  outside 
would  be  equally  desirable,  provided  it  could  be 
examined  and  supervised  to  determine  its  educa¬ 
tional  values. 

H.  H.  ELKEMA 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  Duluth,  Minnesota 

It  is  my  feeling  that  knowledge  of  a  subject 
and  of  a  procedure  is  the  important  outcome  to  be 
stressed.  It  should  be  immaterial  as  to  where 
this  knowledge  was  obtained.  If  a  student  who 
was  employed  part  time  and  attended  school  part 
time  could  pass  a  comprehensive  test  in  certain 
fields,  such  a  student  should  receive  credit, 
irrespective  of  where  this  training  was  received. 

JOHN  M.  TRYTTEN 

University  School  of  Education,  University  of 
Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

No.  It  might  be  accepted  to  meet  "pattern” 
requirements,  but  it  seems  to  me  wise  to  restrict 
credit  to  the  work  which  the  school  has  directed. 
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N.  E.  A.  Department  of  Business  Education  News 


"I  OSEPH  DeBRUM,  president  of  the 
I  N.E.A.  Department  of  Business  Educa- 
I  tion,  announces  two  important  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  department’s  executive  staJff : 

For  the  editorship  of  the  department’s 
official  publication,  the  Quarterly,  Dr.  Jessie 
Graham,  assistant  supervisor  of  commercial 
education,  Los  Angeles  City  Schools;  and  for 
national  membership  director.  Dr.  Vernal  H. 
Carmichael,  associate  professor  of  business 
education,  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Muncie,  Indiana. 

In  announcing  the  appointments,  Mr.  De- 
Brum  commented  as  follows: 

The  editor  of  the  Department’s  Quarterly 
should  have  a  rich  teaching  background  and  a 
high  professional  and  scholastic  standing  in  the 
field  of  business  education.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  person  better  qualified  than  Dr.  Jessie 
Graham  to  fill  this  office.  She  is  an  experienced 
teacher,  trainer  of  teachers,  and  administrator.  She 
is  the  author  of  several  business  education  books 
and  has  been  in  constant  demand  as  a  writer 
for  educational  magazines.  Last  year  Dr.  Graham 
was  associate  editor  of  the  Quarterly,  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

One  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  NEA 
Department  is  that  of  National  Membership 
Director.  Dr.  Carmichael  is  recommended  for 
this  position  because  of  his  outstanding  success 
as  Indiana  membership  chairman  for  several 
years.  Dr.  Carmichael  will  command  the  respect 
of  the  state  and  regional  directors.  He  has  the 
administrative  ability  to  direct  a  dignified  and  ef¬ 
fective  national  membership  program.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  has 
served  the  Department  in  many  other  capacities 
in  the  past.  Dr.  Carmichael’s  professional  accom¬ 
plishments  attest  to  the  fact  that  "If  you  want  a 
job  well  done,  get  a  busy  man  to  do  it.’’ 

Both  the  new  appointees  are  on  the  staff 
of  the  Business  Education  World,  Dr. 
Graham  as  editor  of  "Your  Professional 
Reading,”  the  book-review  section,  and  Dr. 
Carmichael  as  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Office  Practice  and  collaborator,  with  Clyde 
Blanchard,  in  the  current  secretarial-practice 
survey. 

In  following  Stanley  S.  Smith,  last  year’s 
editor  of  the  Quarterly,  and  Joseph  DeBrum, 
who  last  year  broke  all  records  in  his  cam¬ 
paign  for  new  members.  Dr.  Graham  and 
Dr.  Carmichael  have  a  stimulating  goal 
ahead  of  them  for  19.^8-1939. 


We  are  passing  on  to  our  readers  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  a  message  of  appreciation  sent  by 
Miss  Lola  Maclean,  outgoing  president  of 
the  department,  to  her  associates  during  the 
past  year. 

The  tone  of  this  message  is  indicative  of 
the  cause  for  the  department’s  most  success¬ 
ful  year  in  its  history,  under  the  leadership 
)f  Miss  Maclean. 

Co-operation  With  Business 

I  express  the  earnest  hope  that  future  adnsin- 
istrations  of  the  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  will  continue  the  policy  of  co-operation  with 
business  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  pro¬ 
moting  a  practical  system  of  business  education. 
Business  teachers  need  the  co-operation  of  busi¬ 
ness,  and  business  needs  the  co-operation  of  busi¬ 
ness  teachers.  Business  and  business  education 
must  work  in  harmony,  each  supporting  the  other. 
As  an  example,  attention  is  directed  to  the  co¬ 
operation  existing  between  medical  schools  and 
physicians,  law  schools  and  lawyers,  theological 
schools  and  clergymen. 

Medical  schools  are  leaders  in  medicine  and 
are  supporters  of  the  medical  profession;  law 
schools  are  leaders  in  law  and  are  sp>onsors  for 
the  legal  profession;  theological  schools  are  lead¬ 
ers  in  theology  and  speak  for  the  clergy.  In 
like  manner,  business  teachers  in  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  should  be  leaders  in  the  promotion  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

It  is  therefore  our  particular  privilege  to  "sell’’ 
business  to  our  students  and  graduate  them  as 
loyal  and  enthusiastic  supporters  of  business.  If 
they  are  to  become  future  employers  and  engage 
in  business  on  their  own  account,  they  should 
begin  their  business  careers  as  honest  and  loyal 
employees.  The  objective  of  all  business  educa¬ 
tion  should  be  to  train  students  to  be  future 
employers  rather  than  permanent  employees,  for 
the  success  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  constant 
increase  of  employers. 

The  thought  I  desire  to  emphasize  and  pass  on 
to  you  is  that  the  Department  of  Business  Edu» 
cation  of  the  National  Education  Association 
should  continue  to  direct  its  efforts  toward  the 
training  of  students  for  a  business  career,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  giving  them  competent  instruction  in  cer¬ 
tain  business  subjects.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  school  to  train  its  students  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  it  represents,  in  addition  to  giving  them 
competent  instruction  in  the  subjects  pertaining 
to  that  profession. 

If  we  give  business  sense  to  our  students,  in 
addition  to  training  them  in  textbook  subjects, 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  succeed  to  the 
fullest  extent  and  help  build  up  a  happy  and  pros¬ 
perous  nation. — Lola  Maclean. 
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An  Experiment 
In  Transcription 


FREDERICK 
G. 

FOX 


IN  an  effort  to  improve  both  the  quality 
and  the  quantity  of  work  turned  out  by 
secretarial  trainees  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Business  in  Los  Angeles,  instruct¬ 
ors  have  decided  to  teach  transcription  as  a 
subject  in  itself.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Mildred  L.  Davidson,  chairman  of  the 
stenographic  department  of  the  new  school, 
a  standard  program  of  procedure  has  been 
worked  out  so  that  the  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  may  be  judged  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy  at  the  end  of  the  school  term,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  a 
wise  practice  to  teach  transcription  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  technique. 

Enrollment  in  transcription  classes  is  lim¬ 
ited  to  students  who  have  attained  a  speed 
of  60  to  80  words  a  minute  in  shorthand, 
35  to  40  words  a  minute  in  typing,  and  who 
show  a  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Students  entering  the  school  for  the 
first  time  are  required  to  enroll  in  a  course 
described  as  "transcription  English,”  which 
includes  a  study  of  the  fundamentals  of  Eng¬ 
lish  and  business  correspondence. 

Students  who  have  reached  the  transcrip¬ 
tion  level  spend  two  hours  each  day  in  dic¬ 
tation  and  shorthand  theory,  and  one  hour 
in  transcription.  Both  subjects  are  taught 
by  the  same  instructor. 

The  following  points  of  procedure,  based 
upon  the  philosophy  contained  in  the  teach¬ 
er’s  handbook  to  a  recently  published  tran¬ 
scription  text  by  Renshaw  and  Leslie,  are 
followed  by  many  teachers. 

Transcription  Rate:  Minimum  standards 
of  transcription  speed  for  various  levels  will 
be  as  follows:  Dictation  I  (60  to  80  words 
per  minute),  15  words  per  minute;  Dicta¬ 
tion  II  (80  to  100),  20  words  per  minute; 


Dictation  III  (100  to  120),  25  words  pet 
minute.  In  order  to  keep  an  accurate  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  transcription  rate,  the  total 
amount  of  work  done  in  one  period  should 
be  counted.  The  rate  of  transcription  should 
be  calculated  when  the  papers  are  checked, 
so  that  the  student  may  have  the  practice  of 
estimating  the  number  of  words  in  each  let¬ 
ter  from  his  shorthand  notes. 

Mailable  Copy:  A  mailable  copy  is  (a) 
well  arranged  on  the  page  and  neatly  typed ; 
(b)  mechanically  perfect  (no  spelling  or 
punctuation  errors,  good  sentence  structure, 
etc.) ;  (c)  an  accurate  transcript  of  the  dic¬ 
tation,  containing  only  such  slight  deviations 
as  do  not  change  the  meaning  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  sentence.  The  intent  and  meaning 
of  the  transcript  must  be  essentially  the  same 
as  the  original  dictation. 

Perfect  Copy:  Perfect  copy  is  a  perfect 
transcript  of  the  dictation  given,  the  only 
deviation  allowed  to  be  that  of  justifiable 
differences  in  punctuation  and  paragraphing. 
It  must,  of  course,  be  well  arranged  on  the 
page  and  neatly  typed. 

Correcting  Transcripts :  Not  all  the  tran¬ 
scribed  material  is  corrected  each  day,  but  a 
fair  sampling  is  made.  As  the  students  do 
not  know  just  which  letters  are  to  be  cor¬ 
rected,  they  put  equal  effort  on  all  work. 
Each  student  should  check  his  own  papers 
and  note  corrections.  Correction  of  papers 


♦  About  Frederick  Fox:  Instructor  in  Metro¬ 
politan  School  of  Business,  Los  Angeles.  De¬ 
grees  from  Fresno  State  College  and  U.  S.  C. 
Holds  shorthand  teachers’  gold  medal.  Co¬ 
author  of  “Stenographia  Gregga,”  Russian 
adaptation  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  Has  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Gregg  Writer;  was  for  two 
years  a  correspondent  for  the  International 
News  Service.  Hobbies:  music,  drama,  short¬ 
hand  collections.  Formerly  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  chairman  and  guidance  director,  River¬ 
side  (California)  Polytechnic  High  School. 
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should  be  an  instructional  project  rather  than 
mere  proofreading.  From  15  to  30  minutes 
should  be  set  aside  each  day  for  correcting 
papers.  The  time  may  be  taken  from  either 
the  shorthand  or  transcription  period,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Recording  Transcripts :  The  use  of  indi¬ 
vidual  charts  for  recording  the  results  of 
transcripts  is  favored.  The  rate  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  should  be  noted  as  well  as  the  length 
of  letters  transcribed  in  determining  the 
score.  Individual  records  prove  valuable  to 
both  student  and  teacher;  they  may  also 
prove  of  value  for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Rewriting  Transcripts:  The  practice  of  re¬ 
writing  transcripts  is  not  approved.  Students 
will  gain  more  by  covering  new  material  that 
contains  elements  similar  to  the  material 
with  which  they  had  difficulty.  It  is  not  the 
rewriting  of  papers  that  produces  the  im¬ 
provement,  but  the  effectiveness  of  thorough 
drill  on  the  principles  involved  in  the  er¬ 
rors  made. 

Amount  of  Material  to  Be  Covered:  Suf¬ 
ficient  material  should  be  dictated  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  best  student  in  a  class.  Dictation 
should  be  given  at  various  levels  of  speed 
and  difficulty,  in  order  to  stimulate  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  class  to  work  at  full  capacity. 
The  numbers  of  letters  to  be  transcribed 
during  the  hour  will  depend  on  their  length 
and  difficulty  of  material.  From  700  to 
1,000  words  is  considered  satisfactory. 

Handling  Shorthand  Notes:  If  the  tran¬ 
scription  period  does  not  immediately  follow 
the  dictation  period,  the  instructor  should 
collect  shorthand  notes  and  hold  them  until 
the  transcription  hour  so  that  students  will 
be  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  re¬ 
sources  in  transcribing  the  dictation,  without 
the  help  of  fellow  students.  This  is  proper 
training  for  the  situation  which  they  must 
meet  in  the  business  world. 

Number  of  Words  in  the  Letter:  Begin¬ 
ning  transcription  students  should  be  told 
the  number  of  words  in  a  letter,  but  this 
practice  should  be  discarded  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  order  to  give  the  student  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  estimate  correctly  the  number  of 
words  from  his  own  shorthand  notes. 

Teaching  Correct  Transcription  Routine: 
A  mechanical  means  of  achieving  transcrip¬ 


tion  speed  is  valuable.  The  student  should 
be  taught  a  routine  for  working  systematical¬ 
ly,  such  as  position  of  paper,  finished  work, 
notebook,  envelopes,  and  other  working 
tools  on  the  desk. 

Letter-placement  scales  should  be  used  un¬ 
til  the  student  develops  his  own  sense  of 
placement.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be  to 
develop  a  sense  of  placement  on  the  part  of 
the  student  without  consulting  the  scale. 

The  transcribing  check  list  from  Renshaw 
and  Leslie  includes  the  following  points; 

Student  does  not  keep  eyes  on  shorthand  notes, 
transcribes  only  one  word  at  a  time,  is  inaccurate 
in  typing,  is  slow  in  typing. 

Student  loses  time  by:  consulting  dictionary  too 
often,  spelling,  syllabication,  hesitating  over 
punctuation,  erasing  too  frequently,  using  faulty 
typewriting  technique,  failing  to  use  labor-saving 
devices  on  machine,  lending  eraser,  borrowing 
eraser. 

Student  wastes  time:  in  getting  started,  in  esti¬ 
mating  placement  of  material  on  page,  in  insert¬ 
ing  paper,  in  throwing  carriage,  in  erasing,  in 
preparing  carbon  copies,  in  removing  paper  from 
the  machine,  in  making  false  motions,  and  in 
daydreaming. 

Dictation  Books  for  Teachers:  Teachers 
should  be  well  supplied  with  supplementary- 
dictation  books  for  each  particular  class  level. 
A  list  of  books  has  been  prepared  for  this 
purpose. 

Use  of  Letterheads :  Letterheads  are  rec¬ 
ommended  for  all  transcription  work  so  that 
students  may  become  accustomed  to  using 
them.  Pads  with  a  variety  of  styles  of  let¬ 
terheads  are  recommended. 

Dictating  Names  and  Addresses:  Al¬ 
though  the  stenographer  is  usually  given  the 
letter  being  answered,  which  contains  the 
name  and  address,  it  is  well  to  give  some 
practice  in  writing  them.  Names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  should  always  be  written  in  short¬ 
hand. 

Teaching  Standards  of  Style:  A  weekly 
style  study  for  all  transcription  is  the  most 
economical  way  of  teaching  standards  of 
style.  Each  week  the  form  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  different. 

Envelopes  and  Carbons:  Practice  in  ad¬ 
dressing  different  styles  of  envelopes  (cut  out 
of  paper)  and  using  carbon  paper  should 
be  given  all  students.  This  need  not  be  done 
daily,  but  is  recommended  twice  a  week. 
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Erasing  on  Carbon:  Complete  instruction 
should  be  given  in  erasing  on  carbon,  even 
though  it  would  seem  to  be  a  repetition  of 
typing  instruction.  Students  should  be  urged 
to  have  with  them  always  a  good  eraser  and 
erasing  shield.  Stiff  cardboard  used  above 
the  carbon  sheet  is  favored  for  erasures. 

Preview  of  Dictation  Material:  A  short¬ 
hand  preview  should  be  given  for  all  new- 
matter  dictation  unless  the  dictation  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  test  for  grading  purposes,  or  the 
material  is  taken  from  practiced  matter.  A 
list  of  the  difficult  words  and  phrases  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  day’s  transcription 
dictation  may  be  assigned  for  practice  as  part 
of  the  homework.  The  words  and  phrases 
may  be  placed  on  the  board  immediately 
prior  to  the  dictation. 

Is  Dictation  Drill  or  Test?  Daily  dicta¬ 
tion  for  transcription  becomes  part  of  the 
drill  process.  It  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  daily  test  but  as  part  of  a  whole  process 
leading  toward  proficiency  in  taking  dicta¬ 
tion  and  typing  a  perfect  transcript. 

Teaching  Spelling:  Spend  five  minutes 
each  day  on  spelling.  As  new  shorthand 
outlines  are  learned,  study  the  correct  spell¬ 
ing,  the  pronunciation,  and  the  meaning  of 
the  words.  Have  students  record  on  top  of 
letters  transcribed  words  looked  up  in  the 
dictionary.  Use  these  words  for  next  day’s 
discussion.  Give  a  pre-test  of,  say,  twenty- 
five  words  from  the  Spelling  Demons  list  or 
some  similar  list.  Have  each  student  study 
for  mastery  the  words  he  has  misspelled. 

Recasting  Letters:  Instructors  may  dictate 
a  letter  extemporaneously  from  time  to  time. 
This  gives  the  opportunity  to  ask  to  have 
sentences  read  back  and  to  make  corrections 
and  insertions  such  as  may  be  required  in  an 
actual  office  situation.  This  recasting  or  ex¬ 
temporaneous  dictation  should  be  given  at 
least  once  a  week  or  oftener. 

Grading  for  fob  Plcicement  and  Promo¬ 
tion:  The  following  standards  will  be  used 
for  rating  students: 

High:  Consistent  transcripts  of  perfect  or  mail- 
able  quality. 

Average:  At  least  half  of  the  transcripts  of  per¬ 
fect  or  mailable  quality. 

Low:  Less  than  half  of  transcripts  of  mail- 
able  quality.  Lower  transcription  rate  than  aver¬ 
age.  Minimum  transcription  rates. 


Only  those  students  ranking  High  will  be 
recommended  for  job  placement. 

eight  of  Final  Test  and  Daily  W  ork  in 
Grading:  The  committee  recommends  that 
the  final  test  should  count  about  25  per  cent 
and  the  daily  transcripts  75  per  cent  in  de¬ 
termining  promotional  rating.  The  work  the 
student  does  consistently  in  his  daily  activity 
is  more  of  a  measure  than  his  score  on  one 
test. 

Use  of  Key  by  Pupils:  If  students  so  de¬ 
sire,  they  should  be  permitted  to  buy  the  key 
for  all  class  instruction  books.  This  will 
give  them  additional  dictation  practice  ma¬ 
terial  for  home  dictation  and  will  not  have 
any  harmful  effects. 

Transcription  Tests:  Teachers  are  urged 
to  use  the  monthly  transcription  tests  issued 
by  the  Gregg  News  Letter.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  compete  for  the  certificate 
and  pin  awards.  These  tests  may  also  be 
used  for  dictation  practice  during  the  course. 

Correlation  of  English  with  Shorthand: 
With  the  background  attained  in  the  new 
12-weeks  course  in  transcription  English,  the 
student  should  go  into  beginning  transcrip¬ 
tion  well  prepared  in  fundamentals  of  Eng¬ 
lish.  Transcription  teachers  should,  however, 
continue  to  stress  correct  English  and,  when 
necessary,  devote  additional  time  to  essential 
English  drill  work. 

Analysis  of  Transcribing  Errors:  The  fol¬ 
lowing  items  may  be  used  as  a  check  list  in 
analyzing  transcription  errors: 

1.  Failure  to  grasp  meaning. 

2.  Shorthand:  words  omitted,  words  misread. 

3.  Typewriting:  misstrikes,  omissions,  trans¬ 
positions,  mechanical,  spacing,  arrangement,  neat¬ 
ness. 

4.  English:  spelling,  syllabication,  capitaliza¬ 
tion. 

5.  Punctuation:  comma,  apostrophe,  quotation 
marks,  period,  colon,  semicolon,  question  mark, 
exclamation. 

Suggestions  and  criticisms  of  this  outline 
will  be  made  by  members  of  the  teaching 
staff  at  semi-weekly  meetings  during  the 
school  year.  It  is  hoped  that  before  long 
many  of  the  transcription  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  will  have  been  solved.  The  plan,  as 
it  is  now  operating,  appears  to  be  a  step  in 
the  right  direction. 
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Report  of  National  Clerical  Ability  Tests 
To  Be  Published  in  November  B.  E.  W. 


The  joint  committee  that  is  handling  the 
National  Clerical  Ability  Tests,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  and  the  National  Council 
of  Business  Education,  will  release  an  official 
statement  in  the  columns  of  the  November 
B.E.W.  regarding  the  results  obtained  from 
the  May,  1938,  tests. 

George  L.  Harris  of  the  National  Office 
Equipment  Manufacturers’  Institute,  who  is 


intensely  interested  in  this  testing  program 
and  who  is  co-operating  with  the  conunittee 
in  many  ways  in  developing  it,  is  preparing 
this  progress  report.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  na¬ 
tionally  known  authority  on  office  manage¬ 
ment  and  a  writer  of  note. 

All  our  readers  will  be  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  progress  of  this  nationwide  test¬ 
ing  program,  which  is  now  on  a  permanent 
basis. 
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Instruction  Sheets  in  Typewriting 

No.  6 — Vertical  Spacing 
BERNHARD  BARGEN 

(The  following  is  reproduced  from  an  actual  mimeographed  instruction  sheet  pre¬ 
pared  for  students  in  tAr.  Bar  gen’s  classes  at  Bethel  College,  Newton,  Kansas.) 

The  standard  typewriter  writes  six  lines  to  an  inch,  vertically.  In  the  accompanying  illustration 
six  lines  of  typing  are  compared  to  an  inch  rule.  That  is  true  for  both  the  pica-  and  the  elite- 
type  machines. 

There  are  some  typewriters  which  type  five  lines  to  the  inch;  others  write  5V2  lines  to  the  inch, 
etc.,  but  these  are  not  the  standard  machines.  A  typist  should  make  sure  how  many  spaces  (lines) 
to  the  vertical  inch  his  or  her  machine  types. 


Six  Lines 
of 

Pica  Type 
Equal  One 
Vertical 
Inch 


Six  Lines  _  ^ 
of  « r* 
Elite  Type  _  E. 
Equal  One  «  E 
Vertical  __  ^ 
Inch  ^ “ 


To  leave  a  top  margin  of  one  inch,  therefore,  there  must  be  six  (6)  blank  lines.  A  blank  line  is 
one  on  which  there  is  no  writing.  If  the  paper  in  the  typewriter  is  turned  up  exactly  one  line  from 
the  top  edge  of  the  paper,  the  typing  will  be  in  that  space.  There  will  be  no  blank  line  above  it. 


A  Request  of  Graduate  Students 

WE  wish  to  publish  in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  the  B.  E.  W.  a  list  of  all 
graduate  students  who  have  chosen  for  their  theses  any  phase  of  secre¬ 
tarial  or  office  training  (see  pages  145  to  147). 

We  should  like  to  have  each  of  these  graduate  students  write  us  a  letter 
telling  us  about  the  study  he  is  engaged  in.  Address  the  managing  editor. 
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Mental  Guides 
To  Typing  Improvement 


LEWIS 
R.  TOLL 


The  typist’s  mind  is  his  guide  to  im¬ 
provement.  What  the  typist  is  think¬ 
ing  about  during  every  minute,  every 
second,  of  practice  is  of  paramount  impor¬ 
tance.  There  is  little  the  teacher  can  do  to 
aid  the  typist’s  learning  that  does  not  have, 
as  its  chief  beneficial  result,  some  influence 
on  the  typist’s  trend  of  thought  while  prac¬ 
ticing. 

Every  successful  instructor  of  typing  is 
continually  employing  motivating  devices  to 
get  the  typist  to  try  his  best — that  is,  to 
keep  his  mind  actively  directing  his  course. 
In  addition  to  providing  incentives  for  ac¬ 
tive  mental  participation  during  practice  in¬ 
tervals,  instructors  are  endeavoring  to  make 
certain  aims  paramount  in  the  typist’s  mind 
so  that  his  mind  will  be  not  only  a  forceful 
leader  but  an  intelligent  guide. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  the  student  will 
learn  by  trial  and  error  to  discard  thoughts 
that  do  not  seem  to  aid  his  progress,  and 
cling  to  those  which  seem  to  be  more  ef¬ 
fective.  But  if  the  instructor  were  able  to 
tell  the  student  just  what  he  should  be 
thinking  about  during  each  drill,  and  if  he 
knew  how  to  employ  incentives  to  make  this 
thinking  forceful,  then  the  learner  should 
be  able  to  make  much  greater  progress  than 
he  could  by  relying  solely  on  the  trial-and- 
error  process  of  learning. 

Accuracy  and  Speed  Are  End-Products 

The  two  end-products  of  effective  type¬ 
writing  practice — accuracy  and  speed — are 
being  greatly  over-used  as  mental  guides 
to  students  in  all  stages  of  growth.  The 
reason  for  this  is  probably  that  these  ac¬ 
quired  abilities  are  universally  recognized 
as  the  ultimate  aims  of  typewriting  learn¬ 


ing,  and  they  are  capable  of  exact  objec 
tive  measurement.  Thus,  accuracy  and  speed 
are  amenable  to  competitive  motivating  de¬ 
vices  of  all  kinds. 

The  fault  lies  not  in  the  use  of  accuracy 
and  speed  as  objective  measurements  of 
students’  progress,  but  in  the  use  of  these 
end  products  as  almost  the  sole  means  of 
stimulating  and  directing  the  learner’s  prog¬ 
ress.  The  student  should  know  that  speed 
and  accuracy  are  not  attained  by  working 
only  for  speed  and  accuracy.  Too  much 
concentration  on  either  speed  or  accuracy 
causes  the  development  of  hesitations  and 
inhibitions  that  will  definitely  handicap  the 
learner. 

Accuracy  is  a  very  complex  term,  and 
there  might  be  considerable  disagreement 
among  teachers  as  to  its  meaning.  Do  we 
agree  that  the  beginner  whose  typed  copy 
of  an  exercise  shows  no  typographical  er¬ 
rors  was  100  per  cent  accurate  on  that  exer¬ 
cise.^  Might  there  not  have  been  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mistakes  in  technique  that  were  cor¬ 
rected  soon  enough  to  prevent  them  show¬ 
ing  up  on  the  typed  copy.^ 

Consideration  of  the  complexity  of  this 
term  "accuracy”  as  it  is  used  in  another 
field  might  help  to  illustrate  the  point.  Cor¬ 
rectly  totaling  columns  of  figures,  for  in¬ 
stance,  might  be  the  result  of  orderliness, 
neatness,  and  thoroughness,  as  well  as  ability 
in  mental  manipulation.  Likewise,  accu¬ 
racy  in  the  elemental  stages  of  typing  might 
be  the  result  of  hesitations  to  check  certain 


♦  About  Lewis  Toll:  Instructor  in  conunercial 
education.  Western  Illinois  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Macomb.  Degrees  from  the  University  of 
Illinois.  A  member  of  many  professional  or¬ 
ganizations.  Author  of  a  research  study  based 
on  interviews  with  140  employers;  chief  in¬ 
terests  are  vocational  guidance  and  obtaining 
community  co-operation  for  commercial  educa¬ 
tion.  Three  years  of  business  experience;  for¬ 
merly  taught  commercial  subjects  in  high  st^ool. 
Hobbies:  tennis,  golf. 
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strokes  before  they  are  completely  made,  or 
even  to  check  the  visual  impression  before 
the  finger  makes  any  motion  whatsoever. 

The  term  speed  in  typewriting  is  also 
rather  complex  and  might  not  mean  the 
right  thing  to  the  student.  The  learner 
might  think  he  is  typing  his  fastest  by  strik¬ 
ing  every  key  as  quickly  as  possible.  Of 
course,  every  typing  teacher  knows  that, 
even  discounting  errors,  the  student’s  fast¬ 
est  typing  is  not  the  result  of  this  method 
of  procedure.  It  would  seem,  then,  that 
accuracy  and  speed  are  not  highly  informa¬ 
tive  terms  and  consequently  are  not  very 
reliable  as  mental  guides. 

If  the  learner  should  not  be  thinking 
continually  about  speed  or  accuracy  while  he 
is  typing,  on  what  should  he  be  concentrat¬ 
ing?  The  word  "concentration”  is,  by  the 
way,  another  much-used  guide  to  typewrit¬ 
ing  improvement.  Students  are  frequently 
urged  to  "concentrate.”  Webster  defines  this 
word:  "To  bring  to,  or  direct  toward  a  com¬ 
mon  center.”  Does  the  learner  know  what 
this  "common  center”  is,  toward  which  he 
should  direct  his  efforts? 

Obviously,  if  the  learner  is  always  con¬ 
centrating  on  the  right  thing  he  will  make 
the  maximum  progress.  It  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
structor’s  greatest  problems  to  find  out  or 
help  the  student  find  out  what  phase  of  the 
typing  process  he  should  be  concentrating 
on  at  each  stage  of  his  learning  and  for  each 
type  of  drill  he  practices. 

Some  **Common  Centers” 

"Rhythm”  might  be  a  "common  center” 
of  concentration  for  some  typing  drills  dur¬ 
ing  all  stages  of  growth,  although  more 
rhythm  practice  may  be  used  at  certain  stages 
than  at  others.  The  students  will  not  think 
of  rhythm  in  the  absolute  sense  so  severely 
criticized  in  recent  years  by  many  instructors, 
if  they  are  not  compelled  to  type  to  count 
or  to  phonograph  records  for  too  long  a 
period. 

The  learners’  concept  of  rhythm  will 
change  naturally  and  properly  with  their 
increase  in  speed,  and  the  "1 -2-3-4”  concept 
of  rhythm  will  be  unconsciously  changed 
soon  after  artificial  timing  is  dispensed  with. 

Closely  allied  to  "rhythm”  are  "smooth¬ 


ness”  and  "continuity,”  two  concepts  which 
may  be  made  to  serve  as  effective  mental 
guides.  These  terms  can  be  made  meaning¬ 
ful  to  the  student  even  though  a  variety  of 
processes  must  be  at  work  in  the  pursuit 
of  these  goals. 

For  each  objective  of  the  daily  lesson,  it 
is  the  teacher’s  duty  to  be  sure  that  each 
student  (1)  understands  the  objective  and 
what  mental  guides  to  use  in  its  attainment 
and  (2)  realizes  the  importance  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  objective  in  the  prescribed  manner. 
Sometimes,  this  might  be  done  by  explain¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating;  sometimes,  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  class  read  the  instructions  in  the 
textbook  (if  they  are  adequate)  ;  and  some¬ 
times,  by  questioning  the  students  to  get 
them  to  develop  by  logic  the  desired  method 
of  approach. 

The  next  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  each  student,  analyze  his  methods  of 
procedure,  and  discover  his  strong  and  weak 
points.  The  student  should  be  compli¬ 
mented  upon  his  correct  methods  and  shown 
how  to  correct  his  faults.  No  two  students 
should  spend  exactly  the  same  proportion¬ 
ate  amount  of  time  in  developing  a  certain 
set  of  habits. 

From  time  to  time  the  teacher  can  give 
objective  tests  to  measure  the  results  of  prac¬ 
tice.  One  such  test  is  on  evenness  of  strok¬ 
ing,  measured  by  the  consistency  of  type 
blackness.  The  test  most  frequently  used  is 
timed  writing,  in  which  speed  and  accuracy 
are  the  yardsticks.  These  timed  writings 
may  serve  as  powerful  motivating  devices  by 
enabling  the  student  to  get  a  mathematical 
record  of  his  progress.  However,  the  stu¬ 
dent  should  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  speed 
and  accuracy  are  "end  products”  and  not 
mental  guides  that  can  be  substituted  in 
practice  for  those  guides  that  are  closely  as¬ 
sociated  with  basic  techniques. 

It  seems  quite  possible  that  two  students 
making  about  the  same  scores  in  accuracy 
and  speed  are  not  at  the  same  stages  of  de¬ 
velopment.  They  might  not  be  making  the 
same  kind  of  errors,  and  if  they  are  making 
errors  of  the  same  nature,  these  errors  might 
not  be  made  for  the  same  reason. 

Also,  two  students  with  equal  scores  on 
timed  writings  might  have  dissimilar  maxi- 
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mum  and  minimum  stroking  rates  during  and  rhythm.  This  benefited  both  the  class 
certain  parts  of  the  writing  periods.  One  and  Jack — the  class,  by  emulation,  and  Jack, 
student,  for  example,  might  cling  tenacious-  by  stimulating  his  pride  of  accomplishment 
ly  to  the  "letter  level,”  subvocally  spelling  and  by  making  him  more  ready  than  ever 
each  word  as  it  is  typed,  and  by  so  doing  to  follow  the  teacher’s  instructions  to  over¬ 
maintain  a  very  even  rate  of  speed.  The  come  his  weaknesses. 

other  might  type  a  number  of  consecutive  An  examination  of  the  errors  Jack  made 
words  on  the  "word  level,”  but  slow  up  to  on  practice  work  and  tests  revealed  no  con- 

a  snail’s  pace  when  a  long,  difficult  word  stant  errors  that  could  be  corrected  by  speci- 

is  encountered.  Or,  one  of  the  students  ally  prepared  typewriting  drills.  The  errors 

might  not  be  able  to  concentrate  for  more  included  many  letter  transpositions  of  a  vari- 

than  a  few  seconds  at  a  time.  His  timed-  able  nature,  some  word  omissions,  and  even 

writing  period  would  then  be  marked  with  some  word  transpositions, 

frequent  intervals  of  hesitation  to  regain  his  Upon  being  questioned.  Jack  admitted 
composure.  It  is  obvious  that  these  students  that  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  reading 
should  not  be  given  the  same  counsel  and  any  story  or  article  aloud  without  omissions, 
their  practice  periods  should  not  be  spent  additions,  or  transposition  of  words.  Evi- 

in  the  same  way.  dently.  Jack  needed  to  concentrate  more 

closely  upon  receiving  the  correct  sensory 
A  Few  Illustrations  impressions. 

Two  or  three  illustrations  should  suffice  He  was  advised  to  think  almost  solely 
to  show  the  effectiveness  of  this  analysis  and  about  the  copy  while  typing,  to  make  sure, 
prescription  method  of  teaching,  and  to  re-  for  example,  that  the  e  comes  before  the  / 
veal  the  importance  of  what  the  student  is  in  the  word  receive,  and  to  visualize  the 
thinking  about  during  practice  periods.  word  and  letter  combinations  correctly  as 

Jack  and  Alice  were  pupils  who  at  the  they  arrived  within  his  visual  span.  Jack’s 
beginning  of  a  second-semester  typewriting  improvement  was  very  marked  after  he 
class  were  making  approximately  the  same  found  out  what  he  should  be  concentrating 
scores  in  percentage  of  accuracy  and  net  rate  on  during  the  major  part  of  his  practice, 
on  timed  writings.  For  fifteen-minute  typ-  Alice  turned  in  papers  that  were  in  sharp 
ing  intervals,  each  would  make  about  eight  contrast  to  Jack’s.  The  irritating  inconsist- 
errors  and  net  about  thirty  words  a  minute,  ency  in  the  blackness  of  the  letters  revealed 
leading  one  to  assume  that  they  were  aver-  that  her  stroking  technique  was  very  poor, 
age  students  of  equal  performing  ability,  and  an  observation  of  her  performance 

But  upon  close  examination  and  analysis,  it  showed  that  she  slowly  pushed  the  keys 

was  found  that  Jack  and  Alice  were  not  down  and  even  more  slowly  lifted  her  fin- 

"average”  and  that  they  were  far  from  be-  gers  to  let  the  keys  return.  Too  much  arm 
ing  equal  in  ability.  and  wrist  motion  was  in  evidence.  Her  keys 

Jack’s  typewriting  papers  were  a  pleas-  piled  frequently,  and  her  reaches  were  indi- 
ure  to  look  upon,  all  the  letters  and  words  rect  and  uncertain. 

being  of  equal  blackness.  Observation  of  A  great  deal  of  Alice’s  trouble  was  clearly 
his  performance  served  to  verify  the  con-  at  the  motor  end  of  the  typing  skill.  Strok- 
clusions — drawn  from  examining  the  papers  ing  drills  and  rhythm  drills  on  material  that 

handed  in — that  Jack  had  very  good  strok-  had  been  memorized  thoroughly,  thus  re- 

ing  technique  and  an  even  typing  rhythm.  lieving  her  mind  of  the  necessity  of  con- 

On  the  "home-bank  rhythm  drill”  and  on  centration  on  copy,  made  Alice  a  much 

"speed  lines,”  Jack  was  very  superior,  show-  better  typist. 

ing  that  his  typing  difficulties  were  not  A  case  study  made  of  Genevieve,  another 

near  the  motor  end  of  the  sensory-motor  student  in  this  class,  indicated  that  nervous- 

process  of  typewriting.  ness  was  clearly  the  principal  cause  for  the 

Jack  was  asked  to  give  a  demonstration  to  numerous  errors  she  made  on  test  material, 
the  class  of  his  excellent  fingering  technique  In  endeavoring  to  find  a  cause  for  Gene- 
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vievc’s  accurate  exercises  and  inaccurate  tests, 
It  was  found  that  speed  was  not  a  factor, 
as  her  rate  of  typing  exercises  was  almost  as 
great  as  her  typing-test  rate.  But  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  continuity  of  her  untimed  writing 
were  disrupted  under  test  conditions. 

Genevieve  was  complimented  on  her  ex¬ 
ercise  and  drill  work,  and  was  told  that  none 
of  her  timed  writings  would  count  for  the 
next  month.  Soon  the  destructive  mental 
demons  of  worry  disappeared  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  during  timed  writings,  and  the 
improved  accuracy  scores  continued  after 
she  was  told  that  a  record  was  again  being 
made  of  her  tests. 

Some  students  in  this  class  were  found  to 
be  trying  to  type  too  fast.  They  were  told 
to  endeavor  to  cut  their  usual  rate  in  half 
for  a  five-minute  interval  to  see  whether,  in 
so  doing,  they  could  type  with  a  very  few 
breaks  in  rhythm  or  continuity. 

The  students  were  genuinely  surprised  to 
find  that  their  net  rate  for  the  five  minutes 
was  better  than  usual.  They  saw  the  full 
significance  of  the  term  "continuity”  and 
the  folly  of  trying  to  type  each  word  com¬ 
bination  at  the  highest  possible  rate. 

In  contrast,  two  students  in  this  class 
showed  evidence  that  they  were  seldom  forc¬ 
ing  themselves,  even  when  typing  accelera¬ 
tion  drills.  Additional  competitive  motivat¬ 
ing  devices  were  given  them. 

Although  it  does  not  pertain  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  mental  guides,  one  other  case  study 
will  be  presented  because  it  shows  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  carefully  observing  each  student. 
Harold  was  asked  several  times  to  sit  farther 
back  in  his  seat  so  that  his  fingers  would  not 
be  so  cramped.  He  would  obligingly  obey 
for  a  short  while,  but  soon  would  resume 
his  former  unnatural  position. 

Finally,  1  realized  what  the  reason  must 
be  for  Harold’s  posture.  I  wrote  some  small 
letters  on  the  black  board  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  room,  and  asked  Harold  to  read 
them  from  where  he  sat.  *  He  could  not 
make  out  a  single  letter,  although  they  were 
easily  discernible  to  one  with  normal  vision. 
Harold  knew  his  eyes  were  weak,  but  his 
dislike  for  wearing  glasses  would  not  per¬ 
mit  him  to  admit  this  weakness  until  it 
was  discovered  by  someone  else. 


The  importance  of  diagnosing  the  case 
of  each  typist  and  prescribing  remedies  ex¬ 
tends  much  beyond  the  procedure  of  finding 
the  pupil’s  constant  errors  and  recommend¬ 
ing  drills  for  their  correction.  'The  student’s 
variable  errors  seem  to  be  much  in  excess  of 
his  constant  errors.  'These  variable  errors 
can  only  be  corrected  by  the  application  of 
the  right  mental  guides  to  direct  the  student’s 
practice. 

Observation,  analysis,  interpretation,  and 
prescription  should  be  the  order  of  proced¬ 
ure  for  the  scientific  typewriting  teacher. 
When  more  teachers  realize  this,  the  end 
products,  speed  and  accuracy,  will  be  less 
used  as  means  of  directing  the  student’s 
progress,  and  the  mental  guides  necessary 
for  building  up  the  student’s  fundamental 
techniques  and  correcting  his  faults  will 
be  discovered  and  applied. 

Comments 
On 

Mr.  Toll’s 
Article 

WILLIAM  R. 

FOSTER 

East  High  School 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  Toll  has  put  in  everyday  terms  one 
of  the  Gestalt  psychologists’  principles 
regarding  practice.  It  is  not  important  that 
pupils  go  through  motions  every  second,  but 
it  is  highly  important  that  ideas  go  through 
pupils’  heads  so  that  desirable  motions  of 
the  fingers  result. 

'This  thinking  business  is  hard  work — the 
hardest  work  there  is.  Don’t  mistake  that. 
It  cannot  go  on  hour  after  hour  with  in¬ 
creasingly  valuable  returns;  pupils  must 
mentally  switch  to  something  else  to  allow 
what  the  psychologists  call  maturation  to 
take  place.  The  master  pianist,  Josef  Hof¬ 
mann^,  has  this  to  say  on  maturation: 

This  method  of  mental  unhitching,  so  to  speak, 
is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  the  newly 
acquired  results  of  your  work  may,  unconsciously 

’Hofmann,  Josef,  "Piano  Playing,”  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  1908,  p.  19-27. 
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to  yourself,  mature  in  your  mind  and  get,  as  it 
were,  into  your  flesh  and  blood.  After  every  half- 
hour,  make  a  pause  until  you  feel  rested.  Five 
minutes  will  often  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Hofmann  also  cautions  against  too 
frequent  or  too  long  playing  of  finger  exer¬ 
cises.  His  remedy  for  error  correction,  it  is 
interesting  to  note,  is  similar  to  that  advo¬ 
cated  by  Harold  H.  Smith  for  typing — no 
hocus-pocus,  but  simply  work  on  the  part  at 
fault  and  then  incorporate  it  in  the  original 
setting. 

And  be  sure  to  note,  as  Mr.  Toll  points 
out,  that  it  is  the  pupil  who  must  do  this 
thinking  for  himself.  The  teacher  can  but 
motivate  and  direct  the  thinking.  You  can¬ 
not  talk  your  pupils  to  typewriting  success.* 

I  like  particularly  Mr.  Toll’s  getting  down 
to  cases  by  giving  us  his  experiences  with 
Alice,  Jack,  Genevieve,  and  Harold — a  sort 
of  clinic.  Pupils  are  not  alike,  as  Mr.  Toll 
shows,  in  their  methods  and  results.  We 
know  they  are  not  all  alike  mentally  and 
physically,  yet  top  often  we  insist  on  the 
same  routine  technique  for  all,  even  when  it 
is  physically  impossible  for  all  to  have  the 
same  technique,  due  to  decided  anatomical 
differences,  such  as  length  of  fingers,  upper 
arms,  etc.  Not  even  the  champion  typists 
have  the  same  techniques.  So  why  should 
little  Lizzy  and  big  Bill.^ 

The  case  of  Alice  some  teachers  would 
pass  over  with  some  remark  as  to  her  "per- 

New  England  Teachers 

The  New  England  High  School  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  will  hold 
its  36th  annual  convention  Saturday,  No¬ 
vember  19,  at  Simmons  College,  Boston. 

The  morning  program  will  consist  of  the 
following  sectional  meetings: 

Bookkeeping  Section  —  Chairman:  Herman 
Decker,  Head,  Commercial  Department,  High 
School,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

Secretarial  Section — Chairman:  Miss  Catherine 
V.  Lebere,  Central  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island. 

Machine  Practice  Section — Chairman:  Miss  Mary 
Stuart,  High  School,  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 

Social-Business  Section — Chairman:  Z.  Carleton 
Staples,  Master,  High  School  for  Boys,  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts. 

Paul  Elicker,  principal  of  Newton  (Massa- 


fect”  copy  and  that  in  time  she  would  get 
over  the  unevenness  in  the  color  of  her 
work.  Such  things  just  don’t  take  care  of 
themselves.  And  even  if  they  would,  even¬ 
tually,  as  some  teachers  claim,  why  not  do 
something  about  it  now.^ 

In  the  case  of  Genevieve,  it  takes  a  broad¬ 
minded  teacher,  as  I  imagine  Mr.  Toll  to  be, 
to  put  aside  set  rules,  even  temporarily.  Es¬ 
pecially  is  this  so  in  these  days  of  large 
classes,  which  inevitably  work  against  teach¬ 
ers’  giving  very  much  attention  to  the  needs 
of  each  individual  pupil. 

Some  administrators  who  have  never 
taught  a  class  in  typing  claim  it  is  no  more 
difficult  to  teach  a  class  of  40  than  25. 

"Teaching”  is  another  one  of  those  un¬ 
happily  vague  and  elastic  terms  to  be  added 
to  those  Mr.  Toll  has  called  to  our  attention. 
If  by  teaching  these  administrators  mean  as¬ 
signing  a  lesson  from  the  text,  possibly  ex¬ 
plaining  and  even  demonstrating,  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  no  more  difficult  with  40  than  25 — 
unless  the  greater  size  of  the  room  presents 
some  acoustical  difficulty  which  the  teacher 
tries  to  overcome. 

But  if  by  teaching  these  administrators 
mean,  in  addition  to  the  above,  careful 
checking  on  the  technique  of  each  pupil,  the 
giving  of  individual  help  and  as  much  at¬ 
tention  to  each  pupil’s  papers  in  a  class  of 
40  as  in  a  class  of  25,  obviously  they  are 
wrong — and  the  pupils  suffer. 

To  Meet  November  19 

chusetts)  High  School,  and  president  of  the 
Department  of  Secondary  School  Principals 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  will 
be  the  chief  speaker  in  the  afternoon.  The 
officers  of  the  Association  are: 

President:  Mildred  J.  O’Leary,  High  School, 
Swampscott,  Massachusetts. 

First  Vice-President:  Joseph  J.  Cantalupi, 
Senior  High  School,  Everett,  Massachusetts. 

Second  Vice-President:  Elmer  C.  Wilbur,  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Secretary:  William  O.  Holden,  High  School, 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island. 

Treasurer:  W.  Ray  Burke,  High  School,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Massachusetts. 

Assistant  Treasurer:  Edgar  Lakey,  Rogers  High 
School,  Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Clara  L.  Sweeney  is  chairman  of  the 
reception  and  hospitality  committee. 
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Economic  Handicaps 
Of  Tropical  America 

WILLIAM  H.  HAAS,  Ph.D. 


Editor’s  Note — Dr.  Haas  is  professor  of 
geography  in  Northwestern  University.  He  has 
done  extensive  field  work  in  the  United  States 
and  in  South  America,  especially  in  Brazil.  Dr. 
Haas  writes  from  personal  observations  made  in 
the  equatorial  regions  of  the  Amazon  Valley  where, 
with  native  guides,  he  made  field  trips  from  the 
river  p>orts  along  trails  leading  far  into  the  tropi¬ 
cal  forests.  In  this  article,  Dr.  Haas  makes  clear 
that  life  in  the  tropics  is  not  conditioned  by  the 
influence  of  a  single  geographic  factor,  but  by  the 
complex  environmental  combination  of  all  geo¬ 
graphic  factors  and  the  influence  of  human  needs 
in  distant  lands  and  markets.  He  gives  the  reader 
a  sound  basis  for  a  sympathetic  and  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  economic  life  of  the  people  living 
in  regions  of  wet  equatorial  climate. 

— Douglas  C.  Ridgley,  Series  Editor. 


WERE  it  possible  for  people  from 
another  world  to  observe  man  and 
his  activities  on  the  earth,  what 
strange  ideas  they  might  get  of  us.  Seeing 
that  we  depended  basically  upon  plants  for 
our  food,  they  might  well  wonder  why  we 
remained  huddled  together  in  towns  and 
cities  where  little  or  nothing  grows.  Ob¬ 
serving  that  we  live  in  latitudes  where,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  cold,  nothing  grows  for  half  the 
year,  they  might  even  question  our  ability  to 
think  clearly.  This  might  seem  even  more 
strange  to  them  since  tropical  regions,  with 
their  luxuriant  vegetation  and  all-year  grow¬ 
ing  season,  contain  so  few  people.  Were 
they  to  signal  us  directly  for  an  explanation, 
not  many  of  us  could  formulate  a  convincing 
reply. 

Probably  the  average  person  would  say  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  food  but  of  heat,  for  many 
of  us  still  believe  that  the  nearer  a  place  is 
to  the  equator,  the  hotter  it  is.  Perhaps  this 
general  notion  is  based  on  the  same  loose 


reasoning  as  in  Columbus’  time,  when  it  was 
considered  impossible  to  cross  the  equator 
and  get  around  the  southern  tip  of  Africa. 

*  We  still  speak  of  a  torrid  zone.  Yet  rec¬ 
ords  show  that  it  gets  hotter  at  Fort  Yukon, 
Alaska,  on  the  Arctic  Circle  (106°  F.),  than 
it  ever  does  at  the  equator  (about  97°  F.). 
Few  people  appreciate,  also,  that  during  the 
three-months  season  of  our  longest  days  the 
maximum  amount  of  heat  received  on  the 
earth  is  not  on  the  equator  but  in  the  general 
latitude  of  41°  N,,  the  approximate  latitude 
of  New  York  City  and  Chicago.  The  nor¬ 
mal  daily  temperatures  of  the  Amazon  Val¬ 
ley  75°  to  85°  F.,  are  not  considered  unbear¬ 
ably  hot  in  these  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Someone,  however,  remarks  that  it  is  not 
the  heat  but  the  humidity.  Yet  the  mean 
relative  humidity  at  Para,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  is  about  the  same  as  that  at 
Chicago,  while  the  humidity  at  San  Francisco 
is  much  higher. 

Because  of  our  notion  of  great  discomfort 
in  the  tropics,  we  are  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  climate  as  very  trying  and  enervating,  the 
people  indifferent,  lazy,  degenerate.  But 
cultured  people  who  live  in  the  tropics  year 
after  year  and  who  have  learned  to  love  the 
tropics  and  its  people  resent  such  wholesale 
condemnation  by  those  who  have  never  been 
there. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  quite  conclu¬ 
sively  that  whatsoever  effect  climate  may  have 
on  tropical  peoples,  it  is  not  a  direct  effect 
but  an  indirect  effect,  an  influence  on  the 
type  of  soil,  on  the  vegetation,  and  on  the 
environment  generally. 

As  is  well  known,  people  everywhere  re¬ 
flect  the  natural  conditions  of  their  environ¬ 
ment  in  the  food  they  eat,  the  clothes  they 
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wear,  and  the  houses  they  live  in.  These  es¬ 
sentials  the  tropics  supply  rather  generously, 
though  not  as  lavishly  as  some  writers  would 
have  us  think.  Most  people,  however,  de¬ 
mand  more  than  the  tropics  offer — greater 
comforts  and  pleasures,  luxuries  which  soon 
become  necessities. 

As  the  simple  needs  are  supplied  mainly 
from  the  products  of  the  soil,  so  the  higher 
needs  come  chiefly  from  the  products  of  the 
mineral  world.  Minerals,  including  the 
mineral  fuels,  are  the  real  city  builders,  for 
without  them  we  could  not  have  large  cities. 
The  cities  are  the  great  cultural  centers,  and 
the  nations  or  regions  without  minerals  are 
doomed  to  second  rank. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  low  latitudes 
are  lamentably  weak  in  minerals  and  in  the 
life  which  their  use  sustains.  Deeply  buried 
beneath  the  thick  surface  debris,  or  leached 
out  of  the  country  rock,  most  minerals  are 
wholly  unknown  to  the  humid  tropics.  This 
is  a  real  handicap,  for  it  definitely  limits  in¬ 
dustrial  activity  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

The  cultural  influence  of  large  centers  of 
population,  with  their  art,  musical,  and  edu¬ 
cational  activities,  is  also  absent.  Perhaps  a 
greater  handicap  still  is  the  lack  of  a  market 
for  the  grower,  hence  the  inability  to  accumu¬ 
late  capital  so  vital  to  the  advancement  of 
local  rural  communities. 

Poor  Soil  in  the  Tropics 

Another  handicap  which  works  much  in 
the  same  way  is  the  poor  soil.  Contrary  to 
common  belief,  the  soils  of  the  tropics,  ex¬ 
cept  in  overflow  lands  or  on'  young  lava 
flows,  are  poor.  Were  these  soils  in  the 
United  States,  they  would,  in  general,  com¬ 
pare  with  the  poorest  soils  here.  To  grow 
crops,  as  we  think  of  them,  would  require 
enormous  quantities  of  commercial  fertili2- 
ers. 

The  native  or  the  slashburn  or  "milpa” 
type  of  agriculture  tells  the  story  clearly. 
Trees  are  killed  by  girdling;  then  set  on  fire 
when  dry.  The  wood  ashes,  counteracting 
the  acidity  of  the  soil  and  adding  some  ferti¬ 
lizing  elements,  make  possible  a  fair  first 
crop.  By  the  time  of  the  second  or  third 
crop,  the  land  is  worn  out  and  a  new  plot 
must  be  burned  over. 


Another  disadvantage  is  that  the  natural 
resources  of  low-latitudes  are  not  favorable 
for  large  scale  development.  A  characteris¬ 
tic  of  life  in  the  tropics  is  that  there  are 
many  species  of  plants  and  animals,  but  few 
specimens  of  one  kind.  The  reverse  is  true 
in  the  higher  latitudes.  The  tropics  no¬ 
where  yield  great  herds,  like  reindeer,  buf¬ 
falo,  or  guanaco;  no  great  runs  of  salmon, 
cod,  or  mackerel ;  no  great  forests  of  fir,  pine, 
or  spruce.  The  tropical  rain  forest  is  un¬ 
believably  rich  in  kinds  of  trees,  but  there 
are  relatively  few  rubber  trees,  mahogany 
trees,  or  any  other  one  kind.  Tropical  waters 
likewise  have  innumerable  kinds  of  fish  but 
no  one  kind  in  sufficient  quantity  to  make 
fishing  a  worth-while  industry. 

The  very  abundance  of  kinds  gives  a  wide 
variety  of  products  to  choose  from,  and  life 
is  riche*"  in  the  tropics  because  of  this 
abundance.  Yet  this  very  element  makes  ex¬ 
ploitation  more  expensive. 

A  saw  mill  in  the  tropical  forest  can  use 
only  a  few  of  the  many  trees,  because  thi 
world  has  not  yet  learned  to  use  all  the  kinds, 
and  even  if  it  had,  machinery  might  have  to 
be  set  anew  for  each  different  kind  and  use. 
If  a  boat  load  of  fish  contains  a  hundred  or 
more  varieties,  they  cannot  all  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  would  a  boat  load  of  sal¬ 
mon  or  cod. 

Life  in  the  tropics,  therefore,  has  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  offer  great  variety  for  local  consump¬ 
tion  but  is  fatal  to  any  large-scale  commer¬ 
cial  exploitation. 

Another  handicap  is  that  in  the  world 
market  the  demand  for  tropical  products  is 
soon  satisfied.  Although  some  commodities 
are  widely  used  and  are  important  generally, 
nevertheless  a  small  area  will  supply  the 
world  requirements.  This  is  true  of  bananas, 
rubber,  cacao,  gums  and  resins,  dyewoods, 

♦  About  Doctor  Haas:  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Chicago;  professor  of  Geology  and  Geography 
in  Northwestern  University,  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  Chicago  Academy  of 
Sciences;  member  of  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  many  other  distinguished  societies. 
Worked  out  the  geography  and  geology  of 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  Made  a  study  of 
the  influence  of  glaciation  in  Ohio  and  special 
studies  on  the  Mississippi  River.  Writer  on  the 
American  Indian  and  the  geography  of  Brazil. 
Hobby:  farming. 
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raphy  in  education,  Clark  Uni¬ 
versity.  Formerly  director  of 
geography  of  the  A.E.F.  Uni¬ 
versity  in  France;  headed  the 
geography  department  of  Illi¬ 
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Fellow  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  Holds  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  of  the  National 
Council  of  Geography  Teachers  for  “outstand¬ 
ing  contributions  to  educational  geography.” 

medicinal  plants,  spices,  and  so  on.  Human 
ingenuity  has  found  synthetic  substitutes  for 
some  of  these,  such  as  quinine,  vanilla,  and 
in  fact  rubber  and  the  resins.  Should  the 
world  suddenly  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
in  order  to  be  happy  every  person  must  eat 
one  pound  of  tapioca  daily,  plantations  of 
manioc  would  spring  up  like  magic  in  the 
tropics.  When  tropical  products  find  a  ready 
world  market,  the  people  there  will  produce 
them. 

The  observing  traveler  in  the  tropics  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  quiet  reserve  shown  by  the 
natives,  true  even  of  the  Indians  in  the 
Amazon  Valley.  There  is  no  rushing  hither 
and  yon,  no  speaking  before  thinking,  no 
"running  around  in  circles."  Instead,  there 
is  a  leisureliness  in  speech  and  action  that 
after  a  time  becomes  refreshing  in  spite  of 
the  delays  which  inconvenience  the  on-the- 
minute  traveler.  To  some,  this  means  shift¬ 
lessness,  but  such  leisureliness,  when  there 
is  nothing  urgent  to  do,  may  not  be  laziness 
but  good  judgment.  Would  we  expect  an 
Iowa  farmer  to  plant  corn  and  work  hard. 


knowing  all  the  time  there  would  be  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  crop  this  year,  nor  next  year,  nor 
next  year  ?  Why  should  the  native  work  when 
he  has  all  he  needs  and  any  amount  of  extra 
effort  will  not  improve  his  status  one  whit.^ 

In  reviewing  a  few  of  the  various  handi¬ 
caps  in  the  development  of  the  American 
tropics,  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Tropics 
are  not  an  undiscovered  Garden  of  Eden 
beckoning  mid-latitude  capital  and  initiative 
to  come  and  partake  of  its  fruits  freely,  but 
that  there  are  real  difficulties  in  exploiting 
the  rich  resources  which  are  there,  and  no 
fortune  awaits  production  where  there  is  no 
market. 

The  notion  that  all  the  tropics  need  is  out¬ 
side  capital  and  energy  is  a  myth.  Planta¬ 
tion  exploitation  from  the  outside  is  sure  to 
have  its  problems  and  its  pitfalls,  its  rewards 
and  its  failures. 

The  people  of  different  regions  develop  a 
philosophy  of  conduct  that  meets  their  par¬ 
ticular  need.  Among  nomads  there  is  a 
premium  on  stealing;  among  tropical  people 
there  is  no  such  need;  there  are  no  locked 
or  guarded  doors.  Nor  is  there  a  rush  to 
accumulate  more  than  possibly  can  be  used; 
an  extra  pair  of  shoes  must  be  wiped  daily  to 
keep  them  from  getting  green  with  mold. 
Colonization  can  not  change  this  philosophy 
of  life  and  conduct  as  long  as  conditions 
remain  as  they  are.  Tropical  people  are  not 
lazier  than  people  elsewhere,  and  when  the 
time  comes  that  the  world  demands  tropical 
products  on  a  large  scale,  the  people  there 
will  produce  them. 


Delta  Pi  Epsilon 

HE  Beta  Chapter  of  Delta  Pi  Epsilon, 
honorary  graduate  fraternity  in  business 
education,  has  been  installed  at  the  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  College,  Stillwater.  Dr.  Paul 
S.  Lomax,  New  York  University;  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  N.  Tarkington,  national  historian,  Hof- 
stra  College  of  New  York  University;  and 
Dr.  McKee  Fisk,  local  faculty  adviser,  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  initiation. 

Charter  members  of  the  Beta  Chapter  are 
as  follows: 

James  O.  Thompson,  University  Junior  College, 
Tonkawa,  president;  Hal  F.  Holt,  Northeast  High 


Installs  Chapter 

School,  Oklahoma  City,  vice-president;  Lehn  H. 
Showalter,  Central  High  School,  Oklahoma  City, 
treasurer;  Ruth  Williams,  Central  High  School, 
Tulsa,  recording  secretary;  Ruby  Hemphill,  Okla¬ 
homa  A.  &  M.  College,  corresponding  secretary; 
McKee  Fisk,  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College,  faculty 
adviser;  Carol  Marie  Steward,  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University,  Shawnee,  historian;  Robert  Lowry, 
Panhandle  A.  &  M.  College,  Goodwell;  Joe 
Scearce,  Eastern  Oklahoma  College,  Wilburton; 
Cora  E.  Randol,  Cameron  Junior  College,  Lawton; 
Florence  Lackey,  High  School,  Stillwater;  C.  C. 
Callarman,  High  School,  Ponca  City;  L.  A.  Ellis, 
Shawnee  High  School,  Shawnee;  Linnie  Ruth 
Hall,  Murray  State  School,  Tishomingo;  J.  E. 
Silverthorne,  High  School,  Ponca  City. 
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Recent  Legislation  Affecting  Accounting 

Second  of  a  Series 
A.  L.  PRICKETT 

Professor  of  Accounting,  Indiana  University 


The  Sherman  Anti -Trust  Act  and  the 
Clayton  Act,  as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
first  article  of  this  series  (B.E.W.  for 
September,  1938),  dealt  with  monopoly  as¬ 
pects  of  production  and  discriminatory  prices 
as  means  of  lessening  competition  or  tending 
to  create  monopoly. 

On  June  19,  1936,  the  Robinson-Patman 
Act  was  approved.  This  Act  was  ’'to  sup¬ 
plement  existing  laws  against  unlawful  re¬ 
straints  and  monopolies,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

It  was  indeed  a  sizeable  "supplement,” 
not  in  volume  of  words  but  in  potential  ef¬ 
fect.  The  prohibition  was  added  (Sec.  2a) 
"to  injure,  destroy,  or  prevent  competition 
with  any  person  who  either  grants  or  know¬ 
ingly  receives  the  benefit  of  such  discrim¬ 
ination,  or  with  customers  of  either  of 
them.” 

The  terms  of  the  Act,  which  amends  the 
1914  measure,  clearly  apply  to  the  selling 
and  distribution  of  goods.  Those  who  pro¬ 
moted  the  amendment  did  so,  it  was  said,  to 
protect  the  small  independent  dealer  from 
large  chain  competition.  Grocers  were  par¬ 
ticularly  interested.  In  actual  practice  the 
results  have  been  somewhat  of  a  boomerang, 
as  will  be  pointed  out  later. 

Not  all  trade  is  affected.  Being  a  Fed¬ 
eral  provision,  the  Act  specifies  interstate 
business.  Discrimination  between  different 
purchasers  of  commodities  of  like  grade  and 
quality  is  the  king-pin.  The  determination 
of  what  constitutes  "like  grade  and  quality” 
offers  a  cost  problem  of  some  moment. 

After  due  investigation  and  hearings,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  fix  and  es¬ 
tablish  quantity  limits  as  to  particular  com¬ 
modities  or  classes  of  commodities  where 
available  purchasers  in  greater  quantities  are 
so  few  as  to  render  differentials  discrimina¬ 
tory  or  promotive  of  monopoly.  The  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  provision  involves  intricate 


accounting  evidence  scarcely  envisioned  by 
the  law-maker. 

Sections  (d)  and  (e)  establish  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  grants  and  allowances  of  various 
kinds  must  be  accorded  to  all  purchasers  on 
"proportionally  equal  terms” — three  words 
which  will  be  placed  in  the  laps  of  the  ac¬ 
countants. 

Particularly  intriguing  is  the  wording, 
"Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prevent  dif¬ 
ferentials  which  make  only  due  allowance 
for  differences  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
sale,  or  delivery  resulting  from  the  differing 
methods  or  quantities  in  which  such  com¬ 
modities  are  to  such  purchasers  sold  or  de¬ 
livered”  This  sentence  will  cause  develop¬ 
ment  in  distribution  cost  accounting  akin  to 
that  which  has  reached  such  a  high  stage  in 
factory  costs. 

The  burden  of  proof  rests  not  with  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  but  with  the 
respondent  charged  with  violation  of  the  act. 
The  "differentials”  refer  not  to  discounts 
alone  but  to  any  form  of  direct  or  indirect 
price  difference.  Since  the  cost  differences 
can  be  only  those  resulting  from  different 
methods  or  quantities,  the  cost  accountant 
will  center  his  attention  on  these  two  types 
of  differences,  and  endeavor  to  measure  the 
resultant  savings. 

Some  Interesting  Cases 

A  brief  statement  regarding  four  cases  be¬ 
fore  the  Commission  will  be  of  interest. 

The  Kraft-Phenix  Cheese  Corporation  was 
charged  with  unlawful  price  discrimination 
in  granting  discounts  on  loaf  cheese  of  1,  2, 
and  21/2  cents  from  the  unit  pound  price 
set  for  lots  respectively  of  5  to  29;  30  to 
149;  150  to  749;  and  750  pounds  or  over. 
Further  discrimination  was  also  charged  in 
the  case  of  package  cheese,  where  a  5  per 
cent  discount  was  allowed  on  purchases  of 
$5  or  more  requiring  but  one  delivery,  and 
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where  5  per  cent  discount  was  allowed  to  all 
group  purchasers  contracting  for  $100  or 
more  a  week,  store-door  delivery  being  made 
and  only  one  billing  required.  The  prices 
were  not  secret  and  were  available  to  any 
customer. 

The  facts  brought  out  indicated  no  injury 
to  competition  by  reason  of  the  allowances. 
The  company  showed  how  much  their  de¬ 
livery  system  cost  to  insure  a  fresh  product 
as  delivered  and  to  take  up  product  not  fresh. 

The  company  had  to  be  prepared  to  prove 
its  case.  Evidence  showed  no  injury  and 
hence  only  rough-and-ready  calculations  were 
required,  and  final  details  were  not  demand¬ 
ed.  Case  dismissed ! 

One  must  note  in  passing  that  the  differ¬ 
entials  which  brought  the  company  before 
the  Commission  were  so  small  as  not  to  af¬ 
fect  consumer  price  at  all.  That  fact  indi¬ 
cates  the  need  for  being  prepared,  not  only 
where  large  differentials  are  given  but  also 
where  small  differentials  are  offered,  to  justi¬ 
fy  the  amounts. 

The  Bird  and  Son  case  involved  the  pur¬ 
chase  by  Montgomery  Ward  and  Company 
of  linoleum  at  14  per  cent  to  18  per  cent 
discount  under  prices  quoted  to  others.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  introduced  showing  saving  in  ad¬ 
vertising  costs,  in  warehouse  expenses,  in 
direct-sales  cost  (commissions,  traveling  ex¬ 
penses,  etc.),  by  cash  payment,  etc. 

It  cost  18.6  per  cent  to  sell  mail-order 
houses  and  47.1  per  cent  to  sell  the  ordinary 
retailer.  The  price  discrimination  was,  how¬ 
ever,  only  14  to  18  per  cent. 

This  case  illustrates  clearly  how  cost  ac¬ 
counting  aids  in  determining  a  pricing  sys¬ 
tem  and  how  necessary  adequate  cost  records 
are  in  defending  a  complaint  before  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

Bird  and  Son,  Inc.,  suffered  a  great  deal 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  broadcast  over  the 
country  that  the  company  was  charged  by  the 
Federal  Government  with  committing  an  il¬ 
legal  act.  The  dollars-and-cents  outlay  for 
accounting  and  legal  services  was  large  also. 
The  company  was  innocent.  Some  attention 
might  be  directed  to  needed  revision  of  the 
Act. 

In  the  Hollywood  Hat  Company  case,  cus¬ 
tomers  buying  in  large  amounts  received  a 


price  from  $3  to  $6  a  dozen  lower  than  com¬ 
peting  customers.  Since  no  evidence  was 
presented  to  show  that  there  was  a  cost  dif¬ 
ferential  due  to  "methods”  or  "quantities,” 
the  discount  was  considered  illegal,  and  the 
respondent  was  accordingly  ordered  to  cease 
and  desist. 

A  critical,  focal  point  in  recent  litigation 
has  been  the  brokerage  provision  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  no  person  might  either  give  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  commission,  brokerage,  allowance, 
discount,  or  other  thing  of  value  instead  of 
such  brokerage,  unless  the  brokerage  repre¬ 
sented  payment  for  services  actually  ren¬ 
dered  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  pur¬ 
chase  of  merchandise.  The  brokerage  could 
not  be  paid  to  a  third  party  if  acting  for  or 
controlled  by  the  buyer. 

The  Biddle  Purchasing  Company  came  un¬ 
der  this  provision.  At  a  monthly  rate,  the 
company  had  purchased  goods  for  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  had  them  shipped  direct  and  re¬ 
mittance  made  direct.  The  seller  paid  a 
brokerage  commission  to  the  Biddle  Com¬ 
pany,  which  in  turn  passed  it  on  to  the  pur- 
chaser-subscriber.  The  brokerage  was  ruled 
illegal  and  on  May  2,  1938,  the  cease-and- 
desist  order  was  validated  by  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals. 

A  Few  Observations 

A  few  further  observations  may  be  noted. 
Seasonal,  perishable,  or  distress  goods  are  not 
included  in  the  price  prohibition,  nor  are 
those  prices  made  in  good  faith  to  meet 
equally  low  prices  or  equalize  superior  serv¬ 
ices  or  facilities  of  competitors.  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  exact  meaning  of  these  conditions 
is  necessary. 

Promotional  allowances  and  the  privilege 
of  returning  merchandise  are  under  scrutiny. 

Consignment  shipments  must  not  be  used 
so  as  to  clog  trade  outlets  and  hinder  the 
functioning  of  regular  channels. 

Selling  standard  goods  through  loss  lead¬ 
ers  and  offering  as  "free”  what  is  not  free 
are  "out.” 

If  a  buyer  takes  his  discount  after  the 
lapse  of  the  discount  period,  the  seller  should 
not  allow  the  discount  but  bill  the  customer 
for  the  amount  he  has  illegally  deducted, 
notifying  him  accordingly. 
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Freight  allowances  which  are  not  given  to 
all  customers  on  equal  terms  are  evident  dis¬ 
crimination. 

Decisions  of  the  Commission  in  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  validity  of  large  quantity  discounts, 
where  justified  by  savings,  have  rather  nulli¬ 
fied  the  price  plans  of  some  four  score  of 
state  laws,  authorizing  resale  price  agree¬ 
ments  on  trade-marked  articles,  and  forbid¬ 
ding  sales  below  cost,  plus  cost  of  doing 
business. 

The  Act  is  enforced  by  the  Federal  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  through  the  criminal 
provisions,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  through  civil  provisions  (like  price,  al¬ 
lowances,  etc.),  and  by  suit  of  injured  com¬ 
petitor  for  triple  damages  and  suit  costs. 

Prior  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Act,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  in  the  Goodyear 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company-Sears  Roebuck 
case,  went  at  some  length  into  the  intricacies 
of  cost  to  prove  a  differential.  Notv  the 
Commission  can  rest  its  case  after  showing 


Changes  In  Personnel 
In  Boston  Schools 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Laird,  for  many  years 
head  master  of  the  Boston  Clerical  School, 
was  retired  last  month,  having  reached  the 
legal  retirement  age. 

Mr.  Laird  has  long  been  a  prominent  leader 
in  commercial  education  in  the  East  and  is 
beloved  by  thousands  of  students  who  came 
under  his  teaching  and  administrative  direc¬ 
tion. 

He  is  a  past  president  of  the  Eastern  Com¬ 
mercial  Teachers  Association  and  of  the  New 
England  High  School  Commercial  Teachers 
Association.  He  has  contributed  many  ar¬ 
ticles  to  professional  magazines  and  is  an  ex¬ 
pert  penman  and  teacher  of  accounting. 

His  many  friends  sincerely  hope  that  he 
will  enjoy  to  the  fullest  this  well-earned  rest. 

Chester  M.  Grover,  head  master  at  the 
Charleston  High  School,  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Boston  Clerical  School,  taking  over  the 
position  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Laird. 

Other  important  changes  in  the  Boston 
commercial  department  include  the  transfer 
of  Walter  L.  McLean,  junior  master.  High 
School  of  Commerce,  to  department  head, 
Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys. 

Those  associated  with  both  Mr.  Grover  and 
Mr.  McLean  have  a  profound  respect  for 
their  scholarship  and  administrative  ability. 
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injury  to  competition  and  the  business  must 
prove  through  cost  data  a  justification  in 
terms  of  the  Act  for  its  practices. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Commission  is 
wisely  refraining  from  implying  a  "freezing” 
of  costs  to  certain  procedures  as  standard. 
There  is  room  for  desirable  development  and 
necessary  leeway. 

All  costs  do  not  vary  with  volume.  For 
example,  the  expense  of  solicitation,  order¬ 
handling,  etc.,  may  vary  with  the  number  of 
items  in  the  order  and  other  factors. 

The  Act  will  promote  the  study  of  mer¬ 
chandising  methods  in  terms  of  cost,  by  fre¬ 
quency  and  size  of  orders,  classes  of  cus¬ 
tomers  sold,  break-down  of  joint  costs,  dif¬ 
ferentials  based  on  distance,  on  distribution 
method  or  trade  channel,  and  numerous  other 
factors  which  now  are  only  imperfectly  or 
occasionally  analyzed.  The  result  will  be 
the  determination  of  sound  policies  and  prof¬ 
itable  methods  in  the  field  of  distribution  of 
merchandise. 


Contests  Have 
Raised  Typing  Standards 

The  two  contests  sponsored  annually  since 
1933  by  the  National  Catholic  High 
School  Typists  Association  have  increased 
speed  and  accuracy,  according  to  the  records; 
they  also  afford  opportunity  for  comparison 
of  achievement  and  skill  of  individual  stu¬ 
dents  and  schools. 

Membership  in  the  Association,  $1.50,  en¬ 
titles  a  school  to  enter  one  or  both  annual 
contests.  In  the  Every-Pupil  Contest,  which 
is  scheduled  for  March  9,  1939,  each  contest¬ 
ant  pays  an  additional  fee  of  10  cents.  Con¬ 
tests  are  always  held  under  ideal  home-room 
conditions  in  the  typing  rooms  of  participat¬ 
ing  schools. 

A  new  plan  for  classifying  schools  has 
been  put  into  effect.  There  are  two  divisions, 
amateur  and  novice.  Schools  with  from  one 
to  thirty  pupils  in  either  division  are  Class 
A;  those  with  more  than  thirty  pupils  are 
in  Class  B.  Trophies  and  individual  prizes  are 
offered  in  both  classes  and  divisions. 

Catholic  schools  are  urged  to  obtain  mem¬ 
bership  and  application  blanks  at  once.  They 
may  be  obtained  from  the  vice-president  of 
the  organization.  Rev.  Father  Matthew 
Pekari,  O.  M.  Cap.,  St.  Joseph’s  College  and 
Military  Academy,  Hays,  Kansas. 
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SIX  errors?  I  am  sorry  we  must  reject  the 
paper.  But  why  ?  I  know,  of  course,  we 
must  have  some  definite  standard,  but 
why  should  we  accept  only  five  errors  in  a 
15 -minute  typing  test? 

As  I  write,  the  only  figures  I  have  avail¬ 
able  are  those  contained  in  the  preface  to 
"Kimball  Contest  Copy.”  These  give  the 
results  for  the  International  Typing  Contests 
from  1915  through  1921,  inclusive.  In  no 
case  did  the  winner  come  within  the  accuracy 
rate  of  one  third  of  an  error  a  minute,  the 
rate  that  we  impose  on  our  pupils.  The 
number  of  errors  made  in  60  minutes  typing 
varies  from  26  to  65. 

At  the  same  rate,  our  pupils  should  be  en¬ 
titled  to  6  to  16  errors.  "Oh,  but  the  con¬ 
test  winners  write  so  many  more  words  in  a 
minute.”  So  they  do,  but  they  are  profes¬ 
sional  operators  and  supposed  to  be  far  bet¬ 
ter  than  our  young  pupils. 

But  perhaps  we  have  hit  an  idea  in  that 
remark.  Perhaps  we  should  use  5  errors  as 
a  "base  rate”  and  allow  a  few  more  errors 
as  the  spjeed  goes  past  the  minimum  required 
speed. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  for  a  passing 
grade  the  pupil  must  write  50  words  a  min¬ 
ute  for  15  minutes  with  not  more  than  5  er¬ 
rors.  Why  not  allow  him,  let  us  say,  one 
more  error  for  each  additional  net  word  a 
minute  he  delivers?  That  is,  he  would  be  al¬ 
lowed  6  errors  for  a  net  speed  of  51  words 
a  minute,  7  errors  for  a  net  speed  of  52 
words  a  minute,  etc. 

This  is  imposing  something  more  than  a 
double  penalty  for  each  additional  error,  be¬ 
cause  each  error  after  the  first  5  costs  the 
pupil  25  words.  He  pays  the  regular  pen¬ 
alty  of  10  words  for  having  made  the  error, 
and  he  must  type  an  additional  15  words 
within  the  15  minutes  in  order  to  have  the 
net  increase  of  1  word  a  minute  that  will 


allow  him  to  make  the  additional  error  with¬ 
out  having  his  paper  disqualified. 

Some  such  plan  would  go  far  to  obviate 
the  nervousness  of  those  pupils  who  tend 
to  go  to  pieces  on  a  test.  When  they  make 
the  fourth  or  fifth  error  they  are  so  terrified 
of  making  the  additional  errors  that  will  dis¬ 
qualify  the  paper  that  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  make  them  than  they  would  be  with 
a  plan  such  as  that  just  described. 

It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  a  similar 
effect  simply  by  doubling  the  penalty,  but 
this  would  then  change  the  basis  on  which 
the  net  speeds  are  determined,  so  that  the 
records  would  not  be  really  comparable  with 
others.  It  would  be  possible  to  obtain  the 
same  effect  by  an  allowance  of  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  error  as  we  do  in  shorthand.  Thus, 
in  shorthand,  the  pupil  is  allowed  15  errors 
in  a  5 -minute  test  at  60  words  a  minute,  but 
20  errors  in  a  5 -minute  test  at  80  words  a 
minute.  Because  the  effect  would  be  the 
same  as  the  first  plan  suggested,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  percentage  plan  would  be  much 
more  cumbersome  to  operate  in  typing  than 
it  is  in  shorthand,  there  seems  to  be  no  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  assumption  of  the  additional 
burden  of  computation  which  would  be  re¬ 
quired. 

The  plan  suggested  is  very  flexible  and  is 
readily  adaptable  to  the  individual  differ¬ 
ences  of  the  pupils  or  of  different  classes.  In 
a  very  good  class,  for  instance,  it  might  be 
more  satisfactory  to  permit  one  additional 
error  for  each  additional  two  net  words  a 
minute.  Or  you  might  make  the  penalty  in¬ 
creasingly  heavy  by  saying  that  the  sixth  er¬ 
ror  would  be  permitted  in  a  test  containing 
one  additional  net  word  a  minute,  the  sev¬ 
enth  error  in  a  test  containing  three  addition¬ 
al  net  words  a  minute,  the  eighth  error  in  a 
test  containing  six  additional  net  words  a 
minute. 
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In  any  event,  it  seems  ridiculous  to  me  to 
say  tliat  this  pupil  "passes”  on  a  15-minute 
test  at  50  words  a  minute  with  5  errors  and 
this  one  fails  with  6  errors.  In  each  case  the 
pupil  has  written  approximately  3,800 
strokes,  but  in  one  case  with  .131  per  cent  of 
error  and  in  the  other  case  with  .157  per  cent 
of  error.  Therefore,  the  one  pupil  fails  by 
a  margin  of  26/1000  of  1  per  cent.  I  can¬ 
not  be  convinced  that  one  pupil  should  fail 
because  he  is  .026  per  cent  less  accurate  than 
the  one  sitting  next  to  him,  especially  when 
there  is  even  so  slight  an  element  of  luck  in¬ 
volved.  Out  of  3,800  strokes,  one  might 
go  wrong  because  of  the  mechanical  per¬ 
versity  of  even  the  best  typewriter. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
this  matter,  and  I  should  be  deeply  grateful 
to  those  teachers  who  will  write  me  what 
they  think.  I  should  be  especially  grateful 
to  those  who  will  write  me  their  arguments 
against  some  such  change  in  the  rules. 

•  •  As  the  previous  school  year  closed, 

I  was  struggling  to  find  some  standard  for 
the  measuring  of  transcription  speed — I  still 
am  struggling,  for  that  matter.  We  know 
that  100  words  a  minute  in  shorthand  means 
a  5 -minute  test  with  not  more  than  25  er¬ 
rors.  We  know  that  50  words  a  minute  in 
typing  means  a  15 -minute  test  with  10  words 
deducted  for  each  error.  But,  as  yet,  we 
don’t  know  what  20  words  a  minute  means 
in  transcription  speed,  and  the  reason  for 
this  lack  is  that  the  very  concept  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  speed  is  so  new. 

Transcription  speed  is  a  four-dimensional 
thing,  and  even  four  dimensions  cannot  give 
us  a  complete  expression  of  transcription 
speed  until  we  know  more  about  it.  The 
four  principal  dimensions,  at  least,  are  (1) 
the  speed  of  dictation,  (2)  the  speed  of 
transcription,  (3)  the  duration  of  the  trans- 
scription  period,  (4)  the  quality  of  the  tran¬ 
scripts. 

In  addition  to  these  four  principal  dimen¬ 
sions,  we  must  know  what  allowances  are 
made  for  handling  envelopes  and  carbons, 
and  we  should  know  something  about  the 
nature  of  the  letters  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  dictated. 

All  this  may  sound  extremely  complicated. 


although  it  need  not  be  so.  It  seems  so 
complicated  mainly  because  there  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  at  present,  so  that  each  of 
these  factors  is  a  variable. 

As  a  point  of  departure,  I  should  like  to 
suggest  the  basis  for  a  "standard  transcrip¬ 
tion  speed.”  Perhaps  if  some  of  you  will 
work  with  me  for  a  year,  contributing  sug¬ 
gestions  and  testing  the  plan,  we  may  ob¬ 
tain  at  least  a  workable  standard. 

As  a  convenient  basis  for  discussion,  then, 
let  us  say  that  a  transcription  speed  of  20 
words  a  minute  should  mean  that  600  words 
were  dictated  in  about  6  minutes  and  tran¬ 
scribed  in  30  minutes,  with  90  per  cent  mail- 
ability. 

In  other  words,  the  dictation  speed  should 
be  100  words  a  minute.  The  letters  should 
be  dictated  almost  continuously;  not  more 
than  15  or  20  seconds  should  be  allowed 
between  letters,  and  there  should  be  no  re¬ 
dictation  or  repetitions,  except  in  case  of 
accident,  such  as  the  dropping  of  a  book  on 
the  floor  during  the  dictation. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  transcription 
period  should  be  30  minutes.  Not  that 
there  is  any  special  virtue  in  a  30-minute 
period  because,  ideally,  I  think  the  period 
should  probably  be  at  least  an  hour.  But 
we  want  to  establish  a  standard  that  everyone 
can  follow,  or  it  ceases  to  be  a  standard. 
There  is  hardly  any  school  that  cannot  get  a 
30-minute  period  for  transcription.  This  is 
the  shortest  time  that  has  any  significant?  at 
all,  in  my  opinion. 

A  suitable  allowance  should  be  made  for 
the  typing  of  the  inside  address  and  the  en¬ 
velope.  The  teacher  may  either  count  the 
actual  number  of  words  required  or  make  a 
standard  allowance.  I  should  say  that  15 
words  might  be  allowed  for  the  inside  ad¬ 
dress  and  for  the  writing  of  a  firm  name 
after  the  complimentary  close.  If  carbons 
and  envelopes  are  used,  I  think  30  words 
would  be  about  the  right  allowance  to  make 
for  typing  the  envelope  and  for  handling  the 
carbons  and  second  sheets. 

We  should  know  what  type  of  material 
is  used,  in  order  to  judge  the  reliability  of 
the  transcribing  speeds.  The  ideal  solution 
would  be  to  have  the  matter  all  counted  in 
standard  words  for  dictation  and  in  strokes 
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tor  the  computation  of  transcription  speeds. 

Actually,  this  seems  unnecessary,  because 
it  all  the  material  is  counted  in  standard 
words  this  equalizes,  to  a  large  extent,  the 
inequalities  of  stroking.  Therefore,  although 
the  standard  word  count  may  not  give  an 
absolute  equivalent  of  the  5 -stroke  word 
used  in  computing  typing  speeds,  it  will  at 
least  give  a  figure  that  will  always  be  com¬ 
parable  with  other  matter  counted  in  stand¬ 
ard  words.  If  dictation  matter  counted  by 
actual  words  is  used,  your  transcription 
speeds  will  vary  far  too  much. 

In  the  school  year  just  passed,  1  printed  a 
number  of  transcription  grading  scales  con¬ 
tributed  by  professionally  minded  teachers. 
No  transcription  speed  should  be  considered 
at  all  unless  the  pupil  attaining  that  speed 
also  attained  a  fair  grade  on  some  marking 
scale  for  the  quality  of  transcription. 

But,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
I  have  suggested  that  we  consider  90  per 
cent  mailability  as  the  minimum  standard. 


Among  1938-1939 
Faculty  Changes 

Dr.  W.  G.  Shover  from  Northwest  Mis¬ 
souri  State  Teachers  College,  Maryville, 
to  New  Mexico  Normal  University,  Las 
Vegas. 

Sam  J.  Wanous,  assistant  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  the  University  of  Ari¬ 
zona,  on  leave  of  absence  for  teaching  and 
doctoral  study  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

E.  J.  Newnam,  formerly  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  of  United  Township  High 
School,  East  Moline,  Illinois,  to  Phoenix  Junior 
College,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Charles  J.  Jensen,  formerly  head  of  the 
commercial  department  of  the  high  school  of 
Columbia,  Pennsylvania,  to  the  same  position 
in  the  high  school  at  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Anna  M.  Lobacz,  from  the  Sand¬ 
wich  (Massachusetts)  High  School,  to  an  in- 
structorship  in  the  secretarial  department  of 
the  University  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Unzicker  Receives 

Two  Oklahoma  Appointments 

Francis  V.  Unzicker  has  accepted  the 
appointment  as  state  director  of  adult  dis¬ 
tributive  education  for  Oklahoma  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  an  instructorship  in  distributive  edu¬ 
cation  in  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.,  Stillwater, 


As  you  go  back  over  the  scales  printed  last 
year,  you  will  find  that  most  of  them,  in  one 
way  or  another,  make  about  that  allowance 
for  error. 

Your  comments  and  suggestions  are  solic¬ 
ited  on  both  the  points  on  which  I  have  writ¬ 
ten  this  month.  One  of  the  reasons  that 
commercial  education  has  made  such  aston¬ 
ishing  technical  progress  since  the  turn  of 
the  century  is  that,  more  than  any  other 
branch  of  education,  it  has  devised  and 
adopted  standards  that  have  permitted  teach¬ 
ers  all  over  the  country  to  compare  results, 
to  the  advantage  of  everyone  concerned. 

The  effective  teaching  of  transcription  is 
still  so  new  that  we  have  not  had  time  yet 
to  work  out  and  adopt  standards,  but  the 
adoption  of  suitable  standards  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  necessary  steps  for  further 
general  progress  in  the  teaching  of  transcrip¬ 
tion.  Won’t  you  all  co-operate  by  sending 
your  "bokays  and  brickbats”  to  me  in  care 
of  this  magazine? 


where  he  taught  during  the  summer  session. 
He  leaves  the  commercial  faculty  of  the 
Emerson  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Unzicker  headed  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Area  Business  Education  Directors  As¬ 
sociation,  which  meets  one  Saturday  a  month 
for  discussion  of  administrative  problems. 

V.  E.  Breidenbaugh,  principal  of  the  high 
school  at  Mooseheart,  Illinois,  "the  child 
city,”  has  been  elected  chairman  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  for  the  coming  year,  succeeding  Mr. 
Unzicker.  Mr.  Breidenbaugh  is  a  contributor 
to  the  Business  Education  World. 

Materials  for 

Consumer  Business  Education 

ONSUMER  business  study  material  is 
offered  to  teachers  and  consumer  groups 
by  the  American  Consumer,  205  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  One  or  all  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  may  be  obtained  without  charge: 

Textile  study  plan. 

How  to  buy  house  furnishings. 

The  ABC  of  consumer  credit. 

Facts  on  informative  labeling. 

Study  plan  for  consumer  organizations. 

Tax  education  material. 

Home-building  and  home-buying  information. 
What  consumers  should  know  about  advertising. 
1938  legislation  affecting  consumers. 

Suggested  secondary  school  course. 
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“Objection  Sustained  .  .  .  !” 

The  Student  of  Business  Law  is  Entitled  to  His  Day  in  Court 
WILLIAM  E.  HAINES 


SINCE  there  is  no  appellate  court  to 
which  the  student  may  refer  his  disap¬ 
proval  of  our  classroom  procedures, 
when  and  if  they  may  come  to  lack  force,  he 
is  compelled  to  accept  our  verdict  as  final. 
However  listless  and  routine  our  daily  prac¬ 
tices  may  become,  the  student  has  learned 
that  it  is  unwise  for  him  to  institute  pro¬ 
ceedings.  In  fact,  he  shies  away  from  the 
possibility  of  having  his  testimony  stricken 
out  as  "irrelevant,  immaterial,  and  incom¬ 
petent.” 

Perhaps  no  subject  on  the  entire  business- 
education  roster  is  possessed  of  greater  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  student  development  than  is 
business  law.  Yet  the  law  class  can  be¬ 
come  extremely  matter-of-fact. 

Too  often  we  are  prone  to  "preside”  rather 
than  "guide.”  Too  often  are  we  apt  to  is¬ 
sue  extended  "legal  opinions.”  Not  infre¬ 
quently  do  we  assume  an  air  of  judicial 
finality  in  what  we  say. 

The  student  is  entitled  to  his  day  in 
court — which  should  be  every  day.  HIS 
opinions  are  the  important  thing.  It  makes 
little  difference  if  they  do  not  square  with 
our  own.  Even  the  most  brilliant  legal 
minds  in  America  disagree,  else  there  would 
be  little  cause  for  court  action.  Witness  the 
many  5-4  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court! 

If  the  student  is  cast  in  a  passive  role  he 
has  every  reason  to  an  "Objection,  Your 
Honor,”  to  which,  if  denied,  an  "exception” 
should  be  noted.  He  is  entitled  to  a  law 
classroom. 

Law  is  an  action  subject.  Here  he  should 
acquire  the  ability  to  express  himself  freely. 
Here  he  should  learn  to  analyze,  discrim¬ 
inate,  organize,  and  challenge.  The  actual 
law  that  he  will  memorize  and  retain  will 
be  of  doubtful  use  to  him  in  later  life.  That, 
it  appears,  is  but  a  concomitant  outcome. 
The  important  thing  is  that  he  shall  learn 
to  think  and  to  respect  the  opinions  of 
others.  Here  he  should  learn  the  difference 
between  intelligent  and  useless  discussion. 


Many  men  study  law  as  preparation  for 
business,  never  expecting  to  become  prac¬ 
ticing  attorneys.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
the  contribution  made  to  the  student’s  busi¬ 
ness  personality  by  a  stimulating  course  in 
business  law  will  enable  him  to  employ  more 
effectively  such  tools  of  business  as  short¬ 
hand,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping. 

How  can  we  vitalize  the  law  class?  That 
question  is  easier  to  pose  than  to  answer. 
There  is  much  talk  about  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques.  We  have  come  to  think  of  them 
as  being  either  right  or  wrong,  according  to 
the  prevailing  philosophy  of  the  moment.  In 
assaying  any  procedure,  we  should  recognize/ 
that  its  efficiency  is  determined  largely  byl 
the  personal  force  with  which  it  is  executed.* 

In  a  recent  class  it  was  noted  that  the 
students  participated  in  the  discussion  much 
more  eagerly  under  student  leadership. 
When  a  student  was  in  the  chair  there  was 
much  less  restraint,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  naturally  reticent.  It  was  obvious  that 
some  students  were  much  less  fearful  of  say¬ 
ing  the  "wrong  thing”  when  addressing  re¬ 
marks  to  a  member  of  the  group. 

Accordingly,  the  class  was  set  up  on  a  re¬ 
mote-control  basis,  with  the  teacher  incon¬ 
spicuously  retiring  to  a  corner  of  the  room. 
In  fact,  teacher  appearances  in  the  front  of 
the  room  were  rather  rare  during  the  term. 
The  student  chairman  was  regarded  in  no 
sense  as  a  teacher  upon  whom  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  class  was  shifted.  Not  infre¬ 
quently,  the  discussion  of  some  case  prob¬ 
lem  or  technical  point  led  to  an  impasse  in 
class  acceptance.  Here  the  teacher  stepped 
in  to  clarify,  enlarge,  and  enrich. 

♦  About  William  Haines:  Supervisor  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education,  Wilmington,  Delaware.  De¬ 
grees  from  Rutgers  University.  Has  held  office 
in  city  and  county  teachers’  organizations;  was 
a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Syllabus  Revision 
Committee.  Formerly  taught  in  Mt.  Holly 
(New  Jersey)  High  School.  Has  contributed  to 
several  educational  journa's.  An  exponent  of 
co-operative  business  training. 
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No  plan  should .  attempt  to  abandon  the 
background  of  enrichment  and  inspiration 
that  the  teacher  can,  and  should,  contribute, 
but  the  teacher  was  careful  to  enter  a  student 
disagreement  only  when  the  question  had 
been  thoroughly  considered  by  the  group.  It 
was  difficult  at  times  for  the  teacher  to  stay 
out  of  lively  discussions  long  enough  to  per¬ 
mit  all  points  of  view  to  be  heard. 

So  that  several  students  might  occupy  po¬ 
sitions  of  class  leadership,  elections  were 
I  held  at  the  beginning  of  each  six- weeks 
marking  period,  and  a  chairman,  a  vice- 
chairman,  and  a  secretary  were  elected.  The 
chairman  and  vice-chairman  usually  divided 
responsibility  for  the  six-weeks  period,  thus 
permitting  six  students  to  serve  in  the  capac¬ 
ity  of  chairman  during  the  term. 

Soon  the  class  was  found  to  be  discussing 
officers  for  the  forthcoming  period  long  be¬ 
fore  elections  were  due.  The  secretary  kept 
a  resume  of  the  proceedings,  which  served 
the  useful  purpose  of  tying  together  the 
daily  work.  The  chairman  was  empowered 
and  encouraged  to  appoint  whatever  com¬ 
mittees  he  felt  were  desirable.  The  daily 
sessions  of  the  class  were  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman  and  the  roll  checked  by  the  sec¬ 
retary  (notwithstanding  a  quiet  re-check  by 
the  teacher). 

There  is  nothing  revolutionary,  new,  or 
sensational  about  this  procedure.  Without 
positive  remote  control  on  the  part  of  the 

Wilmington  Has 
Co-operative  Employment  Plan 

uTD  RIDGING  the  Gap”  is  the  title  of  an 

^  attractive  folder  published  by  the  Wil¬ 
mington  (Delaware)  Public  Schools  to  ac¬ 
quaint  businessmen  with  its  co-operative  em¬ 
ployment  plan,  by  which  some  350  students 
obtain  business  experience  each  year. 

Advantages  of  this  plan  to  the  employer 
are  listed  as  follows: 

The  employer  shares  in  the  responsibility  of 
education. 

He  discovers  promising  candidates  for  his 
permanent  organization. 

He  gains  access  to  students  of  special  abilities. 

Advantages  to  the  student  are: 

Such  contact  makes  his  school  training  more 
purposeful. 


teacher,  it  could  result  in  utter  confusion  and 
sorrowful  failure.  It  is  not,  and  cannot  be¬ 
come,  a  substitute  for  vigorous  teacher  effort. 
Yet  the  important  thing  is  that  the  student 
is  "in  |the  saddle” — he  is  having  his  day  in 
court.  ‘  Here  the  teacher  guides  rather  than 
presides^  If  we  sometimes  feel  that  boys 
and  girl^  are  slow  to  accept  responsibility,  it 
may  be  due  to  our  own  reluctance  to  permit 
them  to  do  so. 

We  teachers  of  business  education  are 
singularly  fortunate  in  that  our  subjects  deal 
with  the  ever-present  realities  of  life.  Few 
problems  loom  larger  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
than  that  of  its  economic  well-being — that 
is,  business — the  business  for  which  we  are 
training.  American  business  has  proceeded 
to  its  present  point  of  efficiency  because  our 
executives  have  courted  change  and  devel¬ 
oped  organization  that  has  utilized  the  best 
brains  at  its  disposal.  That  is  precisely  what 
we  should  aim  to  do  in  the  classroom.  Our 
organization  should  be  so  constructed  as  to 
encourage  and  reward  initiative. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  importance 
of  personal  attributes  to  business  success.  The 
business-law  class  provides  an  unsurpassed 
opportunity  for  developing  desirable  per¬ 
sonal  traits  without  so  much  as  even  men¬ 
tioning  them  by  name.  Our  thoughts  should 
be  directed  at  "His  Honor,  the  Student.” 
Yes,  the  student  is  entitled  to  his  day  in 
court — every  day. 


It  stimulates  and  guides  his  vocational  explora¬ 
tion. 

It  stimulates  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

It  affords  an  understanding  of  business  and  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions. 

It  provides  him  with  a  knowledge  of  the  de¬ 
mands  of  a  particular  job. 

“On  the  Lookout” 

More  than  a  thousand  teachers  and  school 
administrative  officers  wrote  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  during  the  school 
year  of  1938  to  ask  for  further  information 
about  supply  and  equipment  items  described 
in  Archibald  Alan  Bowie’s  department,  "On 
the  Lookout.” 

"On  the  Lookout”  appears  in  the  B.  E.  W. 
every  month.  It  is  on  page  162  of  this  issue. 
Perhaps  you  will  find  described  there  just 
what  you  have  been  looking  for. 
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Simplifying  Closing  Procedures 


Editor’s  Note — The  BEW  for  May,  1938,  car¬ 
ried  an  article  entitled  "Simplifying  Bookkeeping 
Closing  Procedures,”  written  by  Harvey  A.  An- 
druss.  Dean  of  Instruction,  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

This  article  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
among  our  readers  and  we  are  publishing  in  this 
issue  one  of  the  comments  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
by  J.  L.  Briggs,  a  member  of  the  commercial 
faculty  of  the  East  High  School,  Rochester,  New 
York,  and  Dean  Andruss’  reply. 

Further  comments  on  the  article  or  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  will  be  welcome. 


Mr.  Briggs*  Letter 

QUOTE  the  third  paragraph  of  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  A.  Andruss’  article,  "Simplifying 
Bookkeeping  Closing  Procedures,’’  published 
in  your  May  issue: 

Our  present  closing  routines  were  used  when 
business  managers  consulted  their  Profit  and  Loss 
accounts  before  making  decisions.  ‘This  account  is 
not  a  usable  vehicle  for  digesting,  analyzing,  and 
relating  all  the  factors  affecting  operations.  Today, 
the  managers  consult  the  Statement  of  Profit  and 
Loss  together  with  the  other  financial  statements. 

Since  Mr.  Andruss  recognizes  this  fact,  I 
cannot  understand  why  he  considers  it  so  im¬ 
portant  to  show  the  initial  and  final  mer¬ 
chandise  inventories  in  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
count.  If  managers  do  not  consult  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account,  what  is  gained,  from  a 
management  point  of  view,  by  preserving 
the  identity  and  the  amount  of  the  inven¬ 
tories,  purchases,  and  sales  in  Profit  and  Loss 
account.^  Mr.  Andruss  states,  "These  are 
vital  items  in  management.”  I  agree,  but 
these  items  are  distinctly  shown  in  the  State¬ 
ment  of  Profit  and  Expense. 

I  believe  that  adjusting  Merchandise  In¬ 
ventory  account  through  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
count  rather  than  Purchases  account  will 
simplify  closing  procedure.  This  should  be 
sufficient  reason  for  doing  so.  Both  entries 
should  be  considered  adjusting  entries,  how¬ 
ever,  and  should  be  made  when  the  other 
adjusting  entries  are  made. 

The  second  entry  is  an  adjusting  entry, 
and  the  first  entry  can  more  properly  be  con¬ 


sidered  an  adjusting  entry  than  a  closing 
entry  because  the  initial  inventory  must  be 
transferred  before  the  final  can  be  brought 
into  the  account,  and  asset  accounts  are  not 
closed. 

It  is  my  experience  that  pupils  easily  learn 
and  understand  the  entries  for  adjusting 
merchandise  inventory  through  Purchases  ac¬ 
count  when  they  are  shown  that  they  are  do¬ 
ing  exactly  what  they  did  with  the  initial 
and  final  inventories  in  the  Statement  of 
Profit  and  Expense,  but  confusion  cannot  be 
avoided  nor  explained  away  when  adjusting 
entries  are  mixed  with  closing  entries. 

If,  as  Mr.  Andruss  states,  "Memorization 
is  resorted  to  by  the  student  who  can  see  no 
reason  for  the  procedure  outlined,”  the  teach¬ 
er  and  not  the  method  is  at  fault,  because 
there  is  a  very  definite  and  obvious  reason 
for  each  step. 

May  I  suggest  a  real  simplification  of 
bookkeeping  closing  procedure,  which  I  have 
advocated  for  a  long  time?  Discontinue  the 
traditional,  defenseless,  and  time-wasting 
practice  of  making  closing  entries  in  the 
journal  and  posting  them  to  the  ledger,  and 
close  all  accounts  by  entering  their  balances 
directly  from  the  Statement  of  Profit  and 
Expense. 

Whoever  needs  to  or  does  refer  to  the 
journal  entry  for  information  regarding  a 
closing  entry,  when  the  explanation  in  each 
closed  account  tells  to  which  account  the  bal¬ 
ance  was  transferred,  and  the  explanation  in 
the  account  to  which  the  balance  was  trans¬ 
ferred  tells  what  balance  was  brought  into 
it? 

For  example,  "Sales”  is  written  on  the 
credit  side  of  Returned  Sales  and  Allow¬ 
ances  account,  and  "Returned  Sales  and  Al¬ 
lowances”  is  written  on  the  debit  side  of 
Sales  account;  "P.  and  L.”  is  written  on  the 
debit  side  of  Sales  account  when  the  net 
sales  is  transferred  to  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
count,  etc. 

Of  course,  each  account  in  the  trading  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  statement  may  be  closed  directly 
into  Profit  and  Loss  account  and  each  entry 
explained  accordingly,  but  much  useless  work 
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is  avoided  and  time  saved  by  transferring 
only  the  totals  of  the  different  classes  of  ex¬ 
penses  and  other  incomes  to  Profit  and  T.oss 
account. 

Dean  Andruss*  Reply 

SOME  questions  have  been  asked  and  some 
suggestions  offered  regarding  the  article 
appearing  in  the  May,  1938,  issue  of  the 
Business  Education  World  under  the 
title  of  "Simplifying  Bookkeeping  Closing 
Procedures.”  The  author  appreciates  the  in¬ 
terest  of  a  reader  who  ponders  the  material 
carefully  and  considers  the  topic  worthy  of 
further  consideration. 

In  this  discussion,  the  author  will  answer 
the  questions,  comment  on  the  suggestions 
offered,  and  then  try  to  summarize  the  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  points  of  view. 

The  first  question  is:  "If  managers  do  not 
consult  the  Profit  and  Loss  account,  what  is 
gained,  from  the  management  point  of  view, 
by  preserving  the  identity  and  amount  of  the 
inventories,  purchases,  and  sales  in  the  Profit 
and  Loss  account?” 

Nothing  is  gained  from  the  management 
point  of  view.  However,  the  management 
is  only  one  of  many  users  of  accounting  facts 
and  figures.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
necessity  for  keeping  records  so  that  they 
may  be  audited  easily  and  efficiently. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  article,  this 
statement  appears:  "Auditors  will  welcome 
the  summary  form  of  the  Profit  and  Loss  ac¬ 
count.”  The  reason  is  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  referring  to  a  series  of  journal 
entries  or  accounts. 

In  addition  to  the  management’s  need  for 
reports,  they  are  required  by  bankers  when 
lending  money,  stockholders  when  investing 
more  money  or  when  questioning  the  pol¬ 
icies  of  the  management,  and  government 
officials  when  levying  and  collecting  taxes. 
Auditors  representing  these  groups  of  inter¬ 
ested  persons  go  to  the  original  records, 
which  must  be  complete,  and  make  there¬ 
from  reports  in  the  form  and  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  desired. 

The  foregoing  is  also  the  answer  to  the 
last  question:  "Whoever  needs  to  or  does 
refer  to  the  journal  entry  for  information 
regarding  a  closing  entry?”,  etc. 


The  classification  of  the  entry  transferring 
the  Merchandise  Inventory^  to  the  Profit  and 
Loss  account  as  an  adjusting  entry  is  a  matter 
of  academic  interest.  However,  the  writer 
is  prepared  to  defend  the  position  that  any 
journal  entry  in  which  Profit  and  Loss  is 
either  debited  or  credited  may  be  classified  as 
a  closing  entry.  In  fact,  the  line  dividing 
adjusting  from  closing  entries  is  vague  and 
wavering,  since  they  are  both  parts  of  one 
process.  Adjusting  entries  precede  closing 
entries  for  the  purpose  of  "unmixing”  the 
mixed  accounts  and  recording  the  "unre¬ 
corded”  or  accrued  items.  They  are  in  effect 
preliminary  closing  entries. 

The  direct  transfer  of  the  cost  of  goods 
on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to 
the  Profit  and  Loss  account  and  the  record¬ 
ing  of  the  cost  of  goods  remaining  unsold 
at  the  end  of  the  period  by  crediting  (sub¬ 
tracting)  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  does 
two  things  at  the  same  time:  (1)  Purifies 
the  mixed  account  (Inventory)  and  leaves 
the  asset  therein;  (2)  Transfers  the  two  in¬ 
ventories  to  opposite  sides  of  the  Profit  and 
Loss  account,  in  order  that  the  difference 
may  be  included  in  calculating  the  profit  or 
loss. 

Although  there  are  elements  of  adjust¬ 
ment  and  closing  in  such  entries,  the  writer 
feels  that  the  purpose  is  to  close  the  books 
and  that,  when  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 
is  directly  affected,  students  will  understand 
them  better  as  closing  entries.  That  is  as¬ 
suming  that  students  have  not  been  taught 
adjusting  entries  as  a  part  of  the  traditional 
closing  procedure. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  inventories 
are  meant  to  be  asset  accounts  and  should 
not  appear  in  the  Profit  and  Loss  account 
or  statement  as  separate  items — it  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  inventories  which 
affects  the  profit  or  loss.  We  have  followed 
the  practice  of  performing  the  subtraction 
on  the  Profit  and  Loss  statement  and  in  the 
Purchases  account  until  it  has  become  more 
or  less  of  a  tradition. 

The  suggestion  of  posting  from  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  ledger  as  a  means  of  abbrevi¬ 
ating  the  closing  process  leads  us  back  to  an 
earlier  part  of  the  century,  when  closing  was 
a  matter  of  red-ink  entries  in  the  ledger.  All 
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such  entries  were  checked  in  the  folio-rerer- 
ence  column,  in  much  the  same  manner  we 
now  use  to  indicate  that  balances  and  totals 
forwarded  from  page  to  page  have  not  been 
posted  from  a  book  of  original  entry  or 
journal. 

If  only  the  management  were  concerned, 
this  short  cut  might  be  satisfactory;  but  the 
writer  insists  that  records  must  be  complete, 
since  they  are  subject  to  audit.  The  use  of 
the  profit  and  loss  statement  as  a  journal 
means  that  this  medium  is  used  both  as  a 
report  for  the  management  and  as  a  record 
for  future  reference.  It  is  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  a  statement  is  an  awkward 
medium  from  which  to  post,  because  it  is  not 
set  up  in  two  columns,  separating  the  debits 
from  the  credits. 

The  work  sheet  contains  a  pair  of  columns 
devoted  to  the  nominal  or  profit  and  loss  ac¬ 
counts  from  which  figures  for  closing  may 
be  taken.  The  purpose  of  the  work  sheet 
or  working  trial  balance  is  to  complete  all 
the  mathematical  calculations  incident  to 
adjusting  and  closing  routine  before  entries 
are  made  in  the  journal  or  financial  reports 
are  constructed.  If  the  inventories  and  cost, 
expense,  and  income  accounts  appear  in  each 
of  the  columns  reserved  for  the  profit  and 
loss  accounts,  two  compound  journal  entries 
will  close  the  ledger.  This  shorter  method 
is  taught  as  soon  as  students  have  mastered 
the  method  of  making  a  separate  entry  for 
each  inventory,  cost,  expense,  or  income  ac¬ 


count  to  be  closed.  To  further  clarify  the 
procedure,  the  two  compound  entries  neces¬ 
sary  to  close  the  ledger  of  Hugh  Lendit 
would  appear  as  follows: 


June  30,  19 — 

Profit  and  Loss  Summary . $6,800 

Merchandise  Inventory .  $3,000 

Purchases  .  2,400 

Expenses  (in  detail)  .  1,400 

(To  close  the  beginning  Inventory, 

Cost  and  Expense  accounts) 

30 

Sales  . $4,000 

Merchandise  Inventory .  3,600 

Profit  and  Loss  Summary .  $7,600 


(To  close  the  Sales  account  and 
record  the  ending  Inventory) 

The  posting  of  three  debits  to  the  Profit 
and  Loss  Summary  account  in  place  of  the 
one  debit  for  $6,800  and  the  posting  of  the 
two  credits  at  $4,000  and  $3,600  instead  of 
$7,600  will  produce  a  complete  summary  of 
operations  for  the  future  reference  of  those 
who  may  represent  bankers,  stockholders,  or 
the  government.  The  management  may 
continue  to  use  the  statement  of  profit  and 
loss  for  charting  the  future  course  of  the 
business. 

The  transfer  of  each  nominal  account  bal¬ 
ance  to  the  Profit  and  Loss  account  without 
use  of  the  intermediate  Purchases  or  Sales 
account  makes  closing  a  direct  process.  The 
complete  summary  may  be  produced  by  post¬ 
ing  each  item  separately  from  the  compound 
journal  entries. 


Kenneth  Haas 
Accepts  Government  Post 

Dr.  Kenneth  B.  Haas,  for  several  years  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Merchandising  at  Bowling  'Green 
Business  University,  Bowling  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  is  now  attached  to  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  at  Washington.  He  was 
appointed  the  first  of  June  and  given  the 
title  of  Special  Agent,  Research  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Education.  He  is  at  present  preparing 
material  for  a  number  of  important  bulletins. 

It  is  expected  that  his  title  will  be  changed 
soon  to  that  of  Special  Agent  for  Distribu¬ 
tive  Education. 

Doctor  Haas  is  a  graduate  of  New  York 
University  and  is  well  known  to  our  readers. 


Attention, 

Teachers  of  Advertising 

CCORDING  to  Professor  Charles  E.  Bel- 
latty,  head  of  the  department  of  adver¬ 
tising  at  Boston  University,  teachers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  allied  subjects  in  colleges  and 
high  schools  will  continue  to  receive  the  Bos¬ 
ton  University  bulletin.  Criticism,  Suggestion 
and  Advice,  free  of  charge  during  this  year. 

This  eight-page  bulletin,  based  on  adver¬ 
tisements,  articles,  and  stories  in  the  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,  was  used  by  302  teachers 
last  year.  Teachers  who  wish  to  receive  this 
practical  periodical  should  send  requests  im¬ 
mediately  to  Mr.  Bellatty  at  52$  Boylston 
Street,  Boston. 
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Article  No.  2 


Commerce  Builds  an  Empire 


The  Rise  of  Accounting 

OTTO  BETTMANN,  Ph.D. 


Bookkeeping  is  a  fiscal  invention. 
Since  the  early  days  of  history,  men 
formed  into  communities — commun¬ 
ities  grew  into  states,  and  the  states  demand¬ 
ed  taxes.  In  early  Egypt,  for  instance,  be¬ 
fore  the  introduction  of  money,  tax-collectors 
accepted  payment  in  food  or  sometimes  in 
monkeys,  which  were  valued  as  helpers  in 
harvest  work.  The  administration  had  to 
keep  a  record  as  to  who  had  paid,  and  who 
was  to  pay.  That  was  the  beginning  of 
bookkeeping. 

Before  regular  books  were  available,  gov¬ 
ernments  used  many  strange  methods  of  rec¬ 
ord  keeping.  By  the  numbers  of  shells  or 
pebbles  the  officials  indicated  the  wealth  of 
their  subjects.  These  gravel  stones  were 
called  calculi — a  word  that  survives  in  our 
word  calculate. 

In  England,  "tally”  sticks  were  used  to  re¬ 
cord  the  obligations  of  subjects.  Tally 
comes  from  the  French,  tailler,  which  means 
to  cut.  Incisions  made  on  these  sticks  indi¬ 
cated  payments  and  obligations.  The  tally 
stick  lives  on  in  two  common  financial  terms 
— we  speak  of  tallying  an  account,  and  cap¬ 
ital  investment  developed  into  "stocks,”  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  stocc,  a  stick. 

Up  to  1826,  the  House  of  Parliament  pre¬ 
served  in  one  of  its  halls  thousands  of  these 


Merchants  Reckoning  Accounts  in  a  Count¬ 
ing  House.  Date,  about  1530. 


record  sticks.  Then  the  space  was  needed 
and  the  order  given  to  burn  these  sticks  in 
the  stoves  of  the  building.  During  the  dis¬ 
posal,  the  stoves  became  overheated,  fire  de¬ 
veloped,  and  the  beautiful  building  was 
burned  to  the  ground. 

To  illustrate  medieval  bookkeeping,  we 
show  on  page  121  a  woodcut  from  a  rare 
book  published  in  1503.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  in  its  contrasting  of  an  old  and 
a  "new”  method  of  bookkeeping  and  calcu¬ 
lation.  On  the  right  side,  a  worried  look¬ 
ing  man  labors  with  mysterious-looking  jet¬ 
tons  (counters  or  tokens)  on  a  counter  table, 
while  the  young  man  at  the  left  works  with 
modem  ciphers. 

The  counter  table  was  the  primitive  busi¬ 
ness  machine  of  the  medieval  bookkeeper. 
The  various  horizontal  lines  marked  one 
decimal,  while  the  vertical  line  marked  with 
a  cross  stood  for  the  thousands.  The  calcu¬ 
lator  distributed  the  jettons  according  to  the 
arithmetic  operation  he  wished  to  perform, 
each  coin  acquiring  a  numerical  value  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  position  in  which  it  was 
placed  on  the  counter. 

The  great  milestone  in  bookkeeping  his¬ 
tory  is  Prater  Luca  Pacioli’s  first  treatise  on 
bookkeeping,  published  in  1494.  It  has 
been  commented  upon  once  and  again  so  that 
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we  here  have  to  note  one  fact:  Pacioli  was 
the  first  to  put  bookkeeping  on  a  systematic 
basis,  recognizing  the  keeping  of  clear  rec¬ 
ords  as  the  backbone  of  every  business  en¬ 
terprise. 

It  is  strange  to  note  that  America,  leading 
today  in  this  field,  has  come  to  such  pre¬ 
eminence  only  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
Up  to  the  nineteenth  century,  most  of  the 
books  on  the  subject  were  imported  from 


England.  Since  1810,  American  methods 
have  grown  in  importance.  James  Arling¬ 
ton  Bennett  stands  out  as  the  author  of  "The 
American  System  of  Practical  Bookkeeping.” 

The  next  great  step,  machine  accountancy, 
came  at  the  beginning  of  our  century.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  medieval  tables  to  the 
modern  miracle  machines,  and  it  is  in  this 
startling  progress  that  America  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  role. 


Two  Famous  Philosophers 

Boetius  (480P-524?)  calculating  with  ciphers,  gazes  at  the  complicated  device  of  Pythag¬ 
oras,  his  predecessor  by  a  thousand  years.  From  Margarita  Philosophica  (Treasurehousc 
of  Philosophy),  Strassberg,  1503. 
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Who’s  Afraid?— 
Speaking  of  Exams 


G.  H.  ESTABROOKS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Psychology,  Colgate  University 


unique,  I  advise  some  type  of  loose-leaf  note¬ 
book.  It  really  doesn’t  make  a  great  deal  of 
difference  what  kind  they  prefer.  Let  them 
suit  themselves. 

We  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear  to  the 
students.  Only  a  genius  can  listen  to  a  lec¬ 
ture  or  read  a  book,  carry  away  the  facts, 
and  five  months  later  produce  them  on  an 
exam.  Genius  is  a  rare  article,  so  the  class 
had  better  take  full  notes  on  every  point 
raised  by  the  instructor,  and  do  exactly  the 
same  for  any  book  prescribed  in  the  course. 
It’s  easy  to  read  a  book  and  retain  the  usual 
fund  of  vague  ideas,  but  these  are  no  good 
on  an  exam.  So  take  thorough  notes  on  all 
reading. 

A  System  of  Pocket  Notes 

This  brings  us  to  the  real  reason  for  this 
article.  I  use  a  system  of  pocket  notes  which 
seems  unique,  and  which  I  find  extremely 
effective — so  I  pass  the  idea  along. 

All  parts  of  a  lecture  or  a  book  cannot  be 
remembered  with  equal  ease.  Furthermore, 
drill  is  the  only  way  to  get  certain  ideas  into 
one’s  head.  I  coach  my  classes  to  review- 
each  lecture  carefully  and  pick  out  the  really 
troublesome  parts.  We  then  have  them  con¬ 
dense  these  and  enter  them  on  one  side  of  a 
3  by  5"  card  of  the  standard  ruled  variety. 
Actually,  the  real  meat  of  any  lecture  can  be 
put  on  one  side  of  such  a  3  by  5"  card 
if  the  writing  is  reasonably  small.  You  must 
bear  in  mind  that  these  cards  are  only  for 
the  really  difficult  points — formulae,  defini¬ 
tions,  lists  of  imports  and  exports,  excep¬ 
tions  to  certain  rules,  and  such. 

One  of  our  best-known  laws  in  learning 
deals  with  the  distribution  of  effort.  To 
master  the  material  on  the  cards,  we  must 


A  SHORT  pencil  is  better  than  a  long 
memo  ry — someti  mes . 

Your  reputation  a  teacher  rests 
on  a  very  practical  basis.  How  do  your 
pupils  stand  up  to  exams?  Are  they  gun 
shy,  so  to  speak  ?  If  so,  you  are  doing  a  poor 
job.  I  have  been  much  interested  in  this 
matter  of  passing  exams,  and  have  worked 
out  a  few  very  effective  aids  for  my  own 
boys.  Perhaps  they  might  be  of  use  to  you. 

Now  obviously,  that  long  memory  comes 
in  handy.  My  article  in  the  September  issue 
of  this  magazine  described  a  device  that  has 
saved  my  own  life  on  many  an  exam.  More¬ 
over,  I  find  that  my  pupils  get  the  trick  very 
quickly.  But  these  exams  are  many-headed 
demons.  Cut  off  one  and  you  may  still 
get  badly  bitten.  Any  memory  system,  nc 
matter  how  good,  will  simply  get  clut¬ 
tered  up  if  you  try  it  for  everything.  So 
we  do  a  shift  play  to  the  short  pencil,  as  an 
aid  to  the  long  memory. 

This  matter  of  passing  exams  is  obviously 
a  question  of  thorough  review.  If  you  know 
everything  which  has  been  covered  in  the 
course,  you’re  set.  That’s  easily  seen.  But 
how  best  to  get  this  material?  Once  again, 
simply  a  matter  of  system. 

And  system  in  this  case  comes  down  to  a 
question  of  notes.  A  good  notebook,  kept 
up  to  date  and  review-ed,  is  an  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  any  exam.  Most  instructors  are 
very  reasonable.  They  expect  knowledge  only 
of  those  things  given  in  class  or  assigned. 
That  is  obvious.  The  value  of  notes  is  also 
obvious,  but  I  have  worked  out  a  little  sys¬ 
tem  that  I  have  never  found  anyone  else 
using.  I  present  this  for  your  consideration. 

I  coach  my  students  to  keep  two  sets  of 
notes.  For  the  first,  which  is  in  no  w-ay 
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keep  at  them.  It  is  the  odd  five  minutes  that 
count,  the  five  minutes  while  waiting  for  a 
car,  a  football  game,  or  a  meal.  Keep  the 
cards  in  the  pocket.  In  five  minutes  the 
student  can  run  through  the  troublesome  part 
of  any  lecture  if  his  notes  are  properly  con¬ 
densed.  He  can  probably  thus  work  in 
enough  odd  periods  to  take  care  of  his  entire 
review — say  about  an  hour  a  day. 

A  great  many  pupils  need  incentive.  I 
provide  for  this  in  my  own  classes  with  a 
rapid  quiz  at  the  beginning  of  every  lecture, 
using  twenty  or  thirty  questions  answerable 
by  a  word  each,  and  drawn  from  the  review. 
If  the  instructor  will  use  this  device,  he  will 
gradually  get  most  of  the  class  to  use  these 
cards.  Review  is  stressed  so  much  and  the 
cards  are  so  convenient  that  students  take  to 
them  in  self  defense. 

If  this  system  is  to  be  a  real  success,  I  sug¬ 
gest  a  few  important  points. 

Keep  all  the  subjects  segregated.  Don’t 
mix  geography  and  bookkeeping,  English 
and  mathematics  on  one  card. 

Organize  your  daily  effort.  Review  a  cer¬ 
tain  number  of  these  cards  every  day.  How 
many  you  do  will  obviously  depend  on  how 
much  you  have  to  do,  but  plan  on  going 
over,  say,  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  a  day.  This 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  caught  up,  so  to 
speak, 

A  very  important  point:  Arrange  the  cards 
so  that  the  frequency  with  which  you  review 
them  corresponds  roughly  to  the  difficulty 
of  their  material.  I  think  it’s  a  good  plan 
to  mix  up  the  cards.  Geography,  mathe¬ 
matics,  English,  bookkeeping  all  go  into  one 
pile.  But  then  you  must  be  careful  as  to 
the  arrangement  of  this  pile.  Near  the  top 
will  be  those  cards  containing  material  you 
have  not  as  yet  completely  mastered,  near  the 
bottom  those  whose  contents  are  safely 
tucked  away.  Then,  every  morning,  we  take 
a  number  of  cards  from  the  top  of  the  pile 
as  review  for  that  day.  At  night  we  replace 
them  roughly  in  the  order  of  their  difficulty, 
those  we  know  best  being  nearer  the  bottom, 
the  tough  ones  near  the  top. 

This  matter  of  replacement  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  The  card  that  contains  the  new  or 
the  difficult  material  we  place  close  to  the 
top  so  that  it  will  be  reviewed  in  the  next 


day  or  two.  Those  which  we  know  perfea- 
ly  go  on  the  bottom,  and  those  which  are 
"betwixt  and  between’’  we  place  betwixt  and 
between.  Thus  the  material  we  know  least 
is  being  reviewed,  say,  every  other  day;  that 
which  is  thoroughly  mastered,  every  three 
weeks. 

Re-enter  the  material  that  simply  will  not 
stay  stuck — the  chemistry  formula  or  book 
keeping  form  or  the  shorthand  brief  forms 
that  are  difficult  to  memorize.  Enter  it  on  a 
second,  even  a  third  card.  Sooner  or  later 
it  must  give  up  the  ghost. 

Don’t  forget  any  material  that  may  have 
been  memorized  with  the  trick  we  described 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  B.E.W.  This, 
if  properly  chosen,  should  be  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  but  it  can  be  forgotten  in  the  rush 
of  work  just  as  well  as  anything  else.  Mark 
Twain  always  complained  that  his  forgettery- 
was  much  better  than  his  thinkery.  I  find  It 
a  good  policy  to  enter  each  of  these  memory 
series  on  a  separate  card,  then  review  them 
just  the  same  as  other  material. 

Run  storage  for  the  old  cards;  otherwise, 
we  would  need  two  packing  cases  for  our 
"pocket"  notes.  Continual  review  masters 
all  the  contents  on,  say,  several  of  the  cards 
in  bookkeeping.  Put  them  away  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  pile,  a  sort  of  deposit  account.  Don’t 
tear  them  up,  because  while  the  points  they 
stress  may  be  very  clear  now,  and  even  while 
the  pupil  may  pass  a  good  exam  on  that  ma¬ 
terial,  five  years  from  now  you’d  be  sur¬ 
prised.  My  own  practice  is  to  carry  on  a 
slow,  regular  review  of  all  these  back  cards, 
perhaps  not  seeing  them  more  than  once  a 
year.  But  it  helps  to  keep  the  mind  fresh. 

Then  Contes  the  Fatal  Day 

Finally,  we  come  face  to  face  with  the  big 
bad  w'olf,  the  exam.  Really  he’s  just  a  very 
w'ell-trained  watch  dog,  guarding  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  promised  land.  If  we’re  afraid 
of  him,  he  knows  it.  If  we  handle  him 
firmly,  he  respects  us.  So  don’t  dread  exams. 
Segregate  the  cards  according  to  subjects,  all 
the  bookkeeping  together,  and  so  on.  Then 
we  can  review  the  hard  points  of  each  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  most  convenient  possible  method. 
At  the  same  time,  review  the  complete  set  of 
notes,  just  to  provide  the  filling  for  the  pie. 
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as  it  were.  And  note  that  if  directions  have 
been  followed,  this  is  a  review  of  material 
already  known,  not  a  last-minute  cramming. 

Don’t  attempt  rush  methods.  And  don’t 
work  until  2:00  A.M.  before  an  exam.  Take 
the  evening  off  for  a  show  and  do  a  last- 
minute  review  before  entering  the  classroom. 
But  this  should  be  only  of  the  very  difficult 
material  on  the  cards.  Best  transfer  this  to 
three  or  four  new  cards  or  underline  it  in  red 
pencil  on  the  old.  Don’t  go  through  the 
whole  system  of  notes. 


Then  remember  the  brain  works  best  on 
an  empty  stomach,  so  eat  very  lightly  before 
that  exam.  Better  still,  eat  nothing.  It’s 
excellent  practice  simply  to  take  a  couple  of 
cups  of  good  strong  coffee  and  then  smuggle 
in  a  few  chocolate  bars.  They  will  keep  the 
wolf  away  from  the  stomach  but  will  not 
load  it  so  that  blood  is  taken  from  the  brain. 
Select  a  seat  so  that  there  is  good  light,  wear 
an  outfit  such  that  you  can  shed  something  if 
it  gets  too  hot,  make  sure  the  fountain  pen  is 
full,  and  don’t  worry. 


Self-Test  on  Shorthand  Theory 

LEONARD  TRAP 

Chatham,  Ontario,  Canada 


Editor's  Note — It  is  suggested  that  teachers 
and  teachers  in  training  ask  themselves  these 
questions,  which  Mr.  Trap  asked  himself  in 
learning  shorthand.  This  series  of  questions  on 
shorthand  theory  will  be  continued  in  succeeding 
issues.  The  figures  preceding  the  questions  refer 
to  the  paragraphs  in  the  Anniversary  Edition  of 
the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 

CHAPTER  I 
Unit  1 

1.  According  to  what  is  shorthand  written? 
Can  you  give  an  illustration  or  two? 

2.  How  are  the  consonants  arranged?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  what  principle?  And  how  are  they  dis¬ 
tinguished  ? 

2.  Which  consonants  are  discussed  in  this  les¬ 
son?  From  what  kind  of  a  figure  are  they  de¬ 
rived?  Can  you  make  a  drawing  of  it? 

3.  How  are  all  these  consonants  written  as  to 
direction?  Which  are  struck  upward  from  the 
line  of  writing? 

3.  What  is  the  g  given  in  this  lesson  called? 
What  sound  has  it,  and  what  sound  has  it  not? 
How  is  the  aspirate  h  indicated? 

3.  How  are  many  frequently  recurring  words 
indicated?  Do  any  of  these  characters  represent 
more  than  one  word?  Can  you  give  an  example? 

3.  What  does  a  dot  on  the  line  of  writing  rep¬ 
resent?  What  does  a  dot  at  the  end  of  a  word 
indicate  ? 

3.  How  is  the  pronoun  I  expressed?  How  the 
pronoun  he?  What  should  the  student  do  about 
practicing  these  characters?  What  size  will  be  a 
safe  standard  to  adopt? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  phrasing?  What  is  its 
value?  When  should  the  practice  of  phrasing 


begin?  Can  you  give  a  few  examples  of  simple 
phrases  ? 

5.  What  punctuation  marks  are  used  in  short¬ 
hand? 

5.  How  are  capitals  and  proper  names  ex¬ 
pressed  ? 

6.  How  are  the  questions  asked  up  to  this  point 
illustrated  in  the  Sentence  Drill? 

7.  How  many  distinct  vowel  sounds  are  there  in 
shorthand?  In  how  many  groups  are  they  ar¬ 
ranged?  What  kind  of  sounds  are  placed  in  each 
group?  Which  two  groups  have  we  in  this 
lesson?  How  are  they  named  for  convenience? 

7.  Which  are  the  sounds  in  the  A  group?  As 
in  what  words? 

7.  Which  are  the  sounds  in  the  E  group?  As 
in  what  words?  With  what  should  the  sound 
of  short  i  not  be  confused? 

8.  How  is  the  marking  of  vowels  done? 

9.  By  what  kind  of  a  figure  can  you  picture 
"writing  motion?”  From  what  kind  of  a  figure 
are  the  curved  characters  in  this  lesson  taken,  and 
with  what  motion  are  they  written? 

What  are  the  characters  taken  from  the  left- 
motion  oval  called,  and  why?  What  are  the 
characters  taken  from  the  right-motion  oval  called, 
and  why? 

10.  What  motion  strokes  are  K-G?  What 
motion  strokes  are  R-L?  Can  you  show  in  a  dia¬ 
gram  from  which  part  of  the  oval  these  charac¬ 
ters  are  taken? 

10.  To  what  do  the  terms  "left-motion”  and 
"right-motion”  refer,  and  to  what  do  they  not 
refer? 

11,  12.  In  what  two  ways  are  circles  joined 
to  single  strokes? 

13.  Which  words  in  the  Reading  and  Dictation 
Practice  illustrate  these  two  ways  of  joining 
circles? 
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Snoopervisor,  Whoopervisor 
Or  Supervisor 

cording  to  the  scores  of  the  pupils  upon  thir¬ 
teen  school  functions  and  also  as  nearly  as 
M.  B.  possible  in  population,  economic  status,  and 

KENWOOD  other  factors.  One  group  of  schools  re- 


Editor's  Note — This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
eight  significant  articles  based  on  Mr.  Kenwood’s 
master’s  thesis,  "The  Supervisor  as  an  Individual.” 

The  series  will  be  as  interesting  to  teachers  as 
to  supervisors.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this 
graphic  portrayal  will  be  a  strong  influence  in  the 
cause  of  better  supervision. 

The  number  of  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  today  has  increased  ap¬ 
proximately  eight  times  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  eleven  times  over  numbers 
shown  by  corresponding  data  in  1890.  Not 
only  has  the  enrollment  grown,  but  there  has 
been  an  accompanying  change  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  enrollment  as  well.  As  a  conse- 


ceived  no  supervision.  The  other  group  re¬ 
ceived  intensive  supervision  for  seven 
months.  At  the  end  of  the  period  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  the  pupils  were  measured 
by  standard  tests.  Pittman’s  findings  may 
be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Children  in  the  supervised  schools  advanced 
194  per  cent  as  far  as  children  in  the  unsuper¬ 
vised  schools. 

2.  The  teachers  in  the  supervised  schools  did 
four  times  as  much  professional  reading  as  they 
had  done  the  previous  year  and  four  times  as  much 
reading  as  the  teachers  in  the  unsupervised  schools 
during  the  period  of  the  experiment. 

3.  Supervision  seemed  to  keep  in  school  92  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  in  the  supervised  schools  as 
against  69  per  cent  in  the  unsupervised  schools. 


quence,  the  functions  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  modified  and  broadened. 

The  resulting  changes  tend  to  complicate 
the  teaching  problems  of  the  high  school  in¬ 
structor.  In  the  face  of  this,  there  is  a  dis- 


Since  supervision  is  of  such  importance 
and  value  to  our  present  system  of  educa¬ 
tion,  it  behooves  us  to  consider  the  individ¬ 
ual  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  super¬ 
vision  rests;  namely,  the  supervisor. 


tinct  need  for  a  program  of  supervision  that 
will  combat  these  problems. 

Since  the  emphasis  of  education  has  shift¬ 
ed  from  the  textbook  to  the  child,  the  ideal 
of  objective  measurement  in  teaching  has 
been  introduced.  This  scientific  method  of 
education  necessitates  the  use  of  diagnostic 
tests  and  a  follow-up  of  remedial  measures. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  supervisor  to  aid 
teachers  in  manipulating  such  procedures 
and  to  encourage  them  to  keep  abreast  of 
new  educational  movements. 


The  Supervisor’s  Training 
Let  us  consider  the  general  training  and 
academic  and  professional  preparation  that  is 
so  necessary  for  the  right  type  of  supervisor. 

Both  the  individual  supervisor  and  the 
theory  of  supervision  itself  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  severely.  If  we  analyze  the  weakness¬ 
es  of  the  supervisor  and  apply  effective  rem¬ 
edial  measures,  we  shall,  no  doubt,  see  an 
improvement  in  the  field  of  supervision.  The 
majority  of  criticisms  directed  against  the 


The  contribution  of  supervision  to  the 
improvement  of  teaching  is  evidenced  by 
studies  made. 

Pittman^,  who  made  a  pioneer  study  of 
supervision,  divided  the  rural  schools  under 
his  direction  into  two  groups,  equated  ac- 

’  Pittman,  M.  S.,  "The  Value  of  School  Super¬ 
vision,”  Baltimore,  Warwick  and  York,  Inc.,  1921. 


^  About  Merle  Kenwood:  Instructor,  Central 
High  School,  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  Degrees 
from  New  York  University  and  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia.  Organized  and  administered 
Central  High  School  placement  bureau; 
organizer  and  adviser  of  Commercial  Club. 
Member  of  C.H.S.  Guidance  Committee.  Mem¬ 
ber  of  several  professional  organizations.  Taught 
in  the  College  of  Paterson  for  two  years. 
Hobbies:  Books,  boats,'  and  research. 
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supervisor  concern  his  lack  of  training,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  proper  personality. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  supervisor  master 
not  only  the  general  theory  involved  in  the 
whole  problem  of  supervision,  but  the  spe¬ 
cific  practices  as  well.  Unless  this  is  achieved, 
he  cannot  hope  to  fulfill  his  duties  intelli¬ 
gently,  nor  can  he  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
teachers. 

Among  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  teachers.  Gray  found  the  following 
statement-: 

Only  those  men  and  women  should  be  appoint¬ 
ed  as  supervisors  who  are  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  problems  and  practices  of  the  classroom, 
who  are  intelligently  critical  of  what  they  observe, 
who  are  suggestive  and  constructive  in  their  dis¬ 
cussions  of  teaching  problems,  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  the  content  and  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  who  consider  the  activities  of  the  class¬ 
room  the  most  important  problems  in  a  school 
system  for  study  and  investigation. 

Knowledge  of  Subjects  Taught 

In  order  to  be  ready  to  assist  teachers, 
the  supervisor  must  have  a  basic  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  taught  in  high  school.  The 
completion  of  an  undergraduate  curriculum 
in  a  reputable  college,  culminating  in  a 
bachelor's  degree,  is  basic  elementary  prep¬ 
aration  of  this  type.  This  preparation 
should  include  specialization  for  teaching  in 
two  or  more  fields  of  subject  matter,  because 
the  prospective  supervisor  is,  first  of  all,  a 
teacher. 

The  curriculum  of  the  high  school  is 
broad  and  consists  of  a  large  number  of 
subjects.  The  general  supervisor  must  be 
prepared  to  have  contacts  in  his  supervisory 
activities  with  any  of  these  subjects  taught  in 
his  school.  Although  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  pursue  courses  in  his  undergraduate 
years  in  all  the  fields,  he  should  supplement 
his  preparation  by  further  study  after  obtain¬ 
ing  his  bachelor’s  degree. 

The  education  of  a  supervisor  of  a  special 
subject  requires  a  larger  degree  of  specializ¬ 
ation  in  the  specific  field,  both  on  the  un¬ 
dergraduate  and  graduate  levels.  His  edu¬ 
cation  must  not  be  too  limited  in  scope  or 
too  narrowly  specialized,  however,  or  he  will 

■  Gray,  W.  S.,  "Methods  of  Improving  the  Tech¬ 
nique  of  Teaching.”  Elementary  School  Journal, 
Vol.  XX.  p.  263. 


be  apt  to  gain  a  distorted  perspective  of  the 
place,  importance,  and  meaning  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  subject  field  in  the  total  educational 
program  of  the  secondary  school. 

Not  only  should  the  preparation  of  the 
special  supervisor  be  extensive  in  scope,  but 
within  his  field  he  should  study  the  nature, 
types,  and  kinds  of  subject  matter  that  are 
best  adapted  to  the  maturity,  capacities,  and 
interests  of  secondary  school  pupils. 

Like  the  general  supervisor,  he  must  main¬ 
tain  a  continued  program  of  reading  and  of 
study,  not  only  in  his  special  subject  field 
and  in  related  fields,  but  in  other  subjects 
within  the  high  school  curriculum. 

Begin  Career  as  Teacher 

Both  the  general  and  special  supervisors 
begin  their  professional  careers  as  teachers, 
and  from  there  enter  the  ranks  of  the  super¬ 
visors. 

The  elementary  professional  preparation 
of  a  supervisor  should  include,  as  a  mini¬ 
mum,  those  courses  which  constitute  a  desir¬ 
able  preparation  for  teaching,  such  as  edu¬ 
cational  psychology,  principles  of  secondary- 
education,  methods  of  teaching,  practice 
teaching,  psychology  of  adolescence,  educa¬ 
tional  measurements,  pupil  guidance  and  ad¬ 
justment,  and  extra-curricular  activities.  This 
undergraduate  preparation  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by.  several  years’  experience  in  class¬ 
room  teaching. 

Preparation  for  and  experience  in  teach¬ 
ing,  however,  constitute  only  a  basis  upon 
which  the  preparation  for  supervision  may 
be  founded.  The  period  during  which  the 
prospective  supervisor  is  obtaining  experi¬ 
ence  in  teaching  should  be  accompanied  or 
followed  by  a  year  of  graduate  work  in  a 
well-equipped  college  of  education. 

This  year  of  graduate  study  should  include 
courses  designed  to  accomplish  two  ends: 
first,  to  deepen  and  widen  the  supervisor’s 
understanding  of  education  and  the  place 
and  function  of  the  secondary  school  in  the 
educational  program;  and  second,  to  equip 
the  supervisor  with  the  technical  knowledge 
and  skill  essential  to  the  work  of  supervi¬ 
sion. 

Among  the  fields  of  study  making  most 
valuable  contributions  to  the  first  of  these 
two  objectives  are  those  dealing  with  the 
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philosophy  of  education,  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  comparative  secondary  education,  the 
organization  and  administration  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  educational  sociology, 
the  psychology  of  learning,  and  educational 
measurements.  The  pursuit  of  courses  in 
these  fields  will  aid  in  broadening  and  clari¬ 
fying  the  supervisor’s  vision  of  secondary 
education  in  America. 

To  attain  the  second  objective  of  graduate 
professional  study,  the  supervisor  should 
pursue  courses  in  such  fields  as  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  secondary  school,  curriculum 
construction,  supervision  of  classroom  teach¬ 
ing,  tests  and  measurements  in  secondary 
education,  methods  of  research,  statistical 
methods,  supervision  of  extracurricular  ac¬ 
tivities,  pupil  guidance,  and  advanced 
courses  in  methods  of  teaching.  In  addition. 


he  should  have  made  a  systematic  study  of 
practice  in  supervisory  procedures. 

Through  mastery  of  the  materials  in  the 
professional  fields  mentioned  above,  the  su¬ 
pervisor  not  only  obtains  a  basis  for  pro¬ 
fessional  leadership  in  these  fields,  but  also 
for  critical  analysis  of  various  educational 
procedures  and  consequently  for  their  eval¬ 
uation  and  improvement. 

The  education  of  a  supervisor  is  never 
completed;  it  is  a  continuing  process.  Su¬ 
pervision  is  a  rapidly  growing  field  of  edu¬ 
cational  endeavor.  New  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  are  being  developed,  and  older  tech¬ 
niques  are  being  refined.  The  supervisor 
must  supplement  his  formal  educational 
preparation  by  a  continuous  program  of 
reading  and  study  in  service  if  he  is  to  be 
progressive. 


(Next  mouth  "The  High  School  Supervisor’s  Training”) 

- - 


Pilcher-Bell 

N  Sunday,  August  14,  Miss  Imogene  Pil¬ 
cher  became  the  bride  of  Charles  Edgar 
Bell,  a  prominent  Ohio  businessman. 

Miss  Pilcher  for  many  years  has  been  head 
of  the  commercial  department  of  the  Lin¬ 
coln  High  School,  Cleveland,  and  has  held 
many  important  positions  in  state  and  na¬ 
tional  commercial  education  associations.  Her 
organization  and  administrative  talent  was 
especially  effective  in  promoting  a  strong 
state  association  for  Ohio.  As  an  official 
United  States  delegate  to  the  International 
Congress  on  Commercial  Education,  she 
brought  to  that  Congress  a  realization  of  the 
rapid  progress  business  education  has  made 
on  the  secondary  school  level. 

Our  very  best  wishes  to  the  bride  and  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  the  groom. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  School 
Celebrates  Diamond  Jubilee 

ESTLED  in  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  in  picturesque  Grass 
Valley,  California,  is  Mount  St.  Mary’s  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  who,  on  August  20  of  this  year,  cel¬ 
ebrated  their  Diamond  Jubilee — the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  foundation  in  Grass 
Valley. 

Under  the  guidance  and  teaching  of  the 
Sisters,  complete  yet  diversified  courses  are 


offered  to  young  men  and  women  students 
who  plan  to  enter  business. 

Mount  St.  Mary’s  serves  a  great  portion  of 
Nevada  and  all  of  northern  California. 
Eighteen  cities  and  eight  states  were  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  graduating  class  of  1938. 

Promotion  for 
E.  P.  Strong  of  Iowa 

Earl  P.  Strong, 
formerly  assistant 
to  Dr.  E.  G.  Black- 
stone  in  the  College 
of  Commerce,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  has 
been  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the 
courses  formerly 
taught  by  Dr.  Black- 
stone.  Dr.  Black- 
stone  is  now  in 
charge  of  commercial 
teacher  training  at 
the  University  of 
Southern  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Strong  holds  degrees  from  Rider  Col¬ 
lege,  Indiana  (Pennsylvania)  State  Teachers 
College,  and  Ohio  State  University  and  is 
working  on  his  doctorate  at  Iowa.  He  is 
m.embership  director  of  the  N.C.T.F.  for 
Iowa  and  chairman  of  the  salesmanship  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Iowa  State  Commercial  Teachers 
Association.  He  has  contributed  to  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World  and  other  profes¬ 
sional  magazines. 
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A  Few  Words  on  Words 

RAYMOND  FISHER 
Oberl'm  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio 


Students  naturally  acquire  much  of 
the  teacher’s  vocabulary.  Once  I  re¬ 
ceived  an  anonymous  letter  from  one 
of  my  students — a  muddled  bit  of  self-in¬ 
dulgence  and  a  most  scathing  analysis  of  my 
ideas  and  methods.  It  was  a  disheartening 
note,  for  it  contained  much  truth. 

The  only  encouraging  feature  of  that  let¬ 
ter  was  that  it  employed  a  great  many  of 
the  words  I  had  encouraged  the  class  to  use. 
More  than  that,  the  letter  contained  many  of 
my  colloquialisms  and  much  of  my  pet  vo¬ 
cabulary.  It  was  amusing  to  have  my  own 
meager  phraseology  thrown  back  at  me. 

That  letter  made  me  resolve  to  begin  re¬ 
furbishing  my  diction.  I  suppose  the  con¬ 
scientious  teacher  should  strive  to  acquire  a 
vocabulary  which,  though  rich  and  exact, 
could  easily  become  the  students’  medium  of 
expression. 

Most  of  the  books  on  the  psychology  of 
adolescence  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  ado¬ 
lescent’s  interests  are  primarily  social  inter¬ 
ests.  He  wants  to  be  accepted  and  esteemed 
by  the  group.  He  does  not  want  to  say  the 
wrong  thing  and  be  laughed  at;  he  would 
rather  be  colorless  than  gauche.  Adolescents 
are  very  much  concerned  with  etiquette  (ask 
the  librarians)  and  with  good  usage. 

Motivation  for  Vocabulary  Study 
This  poignant  desire  to  be  socially  accept¬ 
able  at  all  costs  becomes  excellent  motivation 
for  the  study  of  "correct”  words,  words  used 
by  successful  people,  words  employed  by  the 
"glamorous,”  the  language  of  dever  people, 
the  phraseology  of  "charming”  souls,  words 
used  in  good  conversation,  repart^,  etc.  Such 
a  list  could  be  extended,  and  meaningfully 
so,  for  it  has  as  its  basis  the  adolescent’s  de¬ 
sire  to  affiliate  with  the  group. 

Vocabulary  building  and  dictionary  study 
need  not  be  dull  learning  activities,  though 
many  teachers  and  students  find  them  so.  If 
students  can  discover  their  vocabulary  range 
and  be  adequately  motivated  toward  further 


study  and  improvement,  the  teacher’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  partly  accomplished. 

I  explain  to  my  students  that  their  vocab¬ 
ularies  are  capable  of  measurement  and  that 
it  is  interesting  to  discover  just  where  their 
range  of  ability  to  command  words  lies. 
Sometimes  1  use  Thorndike’s  list,  explaining 
to  the  students  that  if  they  know  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  thirty  samples  from  a  given  thousand, 
it  is  likely  that  they  know  all  the  words  in 
that  thousand.  This  procedure  has  served 
to  make  them  aware  of  their  vocabulary  abil¬ 
ities,  of  how  well  they  compare  with  other 
members  of  the  class  and  with  the  literate 
public  at  large. 

A  satisfactory  demonstration  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  study  of  Thorndike’s  list;  when¬ 
ever  the  students  begin  to  encounter  words 
whose  meanings  keep  them  guessing,  they 
become  genuinely  interested,  for  they  realize 
their  limitations  in  word  usage.  Many  stu¬ 
dents,  I  have  discovered,  keep  the  lists  and 
look  up  the  definitions  of  all  the  words  they 
do  not  know.  'They  feel  that  here  is  a  real 
opportunity  for  gaining  command  of  an  in¬ 
creased  vocabulaqr. 

Another  method  of  arousing  student  inter¬ 
est  in  vocabulary-building  is  to  explain  the 
differences  between  a  reading  vocabulary,  a 
conversational  vocabulary,  and  a  letter¬ 
writing  vocabulary.  In  other  words,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  knowledge  of  words 
and  the  ready  use  of  words  for  real  occasions. 
Thus,  I  have  had  students  check  from 
Thorndike’s  list  words  that  they  know  and 
use,  and  words  that  they  seldom  use.  ■ 

In  recent  years  a  phrase  has  come  into  ex¬ 
istence  which  qualifies  words  as  "50-cent 
words,”  "$50  words,”  and  so  forth.  Students 
rather  like  this  type  of  evaluation.  The  word 
dumb,  for  example,  we  value  at  merely  2 
cents,  because  of  its  easy  accessibility  and 
lack  of  color.  But  the  following  words,  used 
to  suggest  dullness,  might  be  worth  from 
about  25  cents  on  up,  depending  on  their 
definiteness,  sureness,  or  pithiness:  dull-wit- 
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ted,  sluggish,  inert,  phlegmatic,  etc.  If  what- 
you-call-it  is  rated  only  one  point  because  of 
its  looseness  and  vagueness,  gadget,  acces¬ 
sory,  device  are  worth  two  or  three  points 
more  by  reason  of  their  definiteness  and  ex¬ 
actness. 

In  the  same  vein  we  use  the  method  of 
grading  expressions  according  to  the  degree 
of  aptness  which  they  embody.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  take  the  following  sentence  and  try 
to  improve  upon  the  word-use  by  giving 
other  sentences,  each  better  than  its  prede¬ 
cessor. 

a.  I  found  the  story  of  Alice  Adams  to  be 
very  interesting,  for  all  the  people  were  real  and 
life-like. 

b.  Alice  Adams  is  an  engaging  book  with  its 
real  and  life-like  characters. 

c.  Alice  Adams,  a  novel  of  frustration,  depicts 
with  irony  and  truth  at  least  one  segment  of 
Americana. 

Making  Dictionary  Study  Interesting 

A  teacher  can  urge  his  students  to  use  the 
dictionary;  he  can  compel  them  to  authenti¬ 
cate  all  doubtful  words  appearing  in  their 
written  work;  but  he  will  have  difficulty  in 
making  the  use  of  the  dictionary  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  worth-while  occupation  unless  he 
can  make  its  use  directly  profitable. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  dictionary 
is  in  such  bad  odor  among  students.  One 
is,  I  believe,  that  students  have  seldom  been 
required  to  buy  a  handy  but  complete  desk 
copy.  Ask  your  students  to  bring  to  class 
their  dictionaries,  and  you  will  find  every¬ 
thing  from  a  10-cent  edition  to  a  dog-eared 
unabridged.  The  average  student’s  diction¬ 
ary  is  either  deplorably  small  and  incom¬ 
plete  or  appallingly  cumbersome  and  un¬ 
yielding.  A  moderate-sized  dictionary  with 
pictures  and  diagrams,  with  modern  and 
timely  definitions,  can  make  word  study 
attractive.  It  will,  in  fact,  encourage  the 
student  to  study  definitions  and  meanings 
for  their  own  sake. 

Successful  businessmen  have  often  told 
us  that  the  earning  of  their  first  thousand 
dollars  was  the  hardest  and  the  longest  step 
in  their  careers.  After  that,  the  process  of 
acquiring  wealth  became  one  of  building  up¬ 
on  the  first  thousand  by  wise  investment  and 
planning.  I  have  used  this  illustration  in 


my  vocabulary  projects,  urging  my  students 
to  acquire  a  hundred  new,  rich,  expressive 
words-in-use,  for  upon  that  hundred  would 
come  hundreds  more  which  would  be  close 
enough  in  root  formation  to  define  them¬ 
selves  or  to  suggest  the  meanings  of  other 
words  appearing  in  sentences. 

Usually  I  avoid  emphasizing  the  evils  of 
slang,  colloquialisms,  vulgarisms,  and  gen- 
teelisms,  believing  that  it  is  better  to  have 
students  express  themselves  without  self- 
consciousness,  even  at  the  risk  of  slight 
vulgarity.  The  average  composition  text  tells 
the  student  that  certain  words  lack  purity 
and  propriety.  The  list  of  words  is  usually 
very  long,  and  the  average  student  becomes 
self-conscious  as  he  later  uses  those  words 
so  disparagingly  mentioned  in  the  text;  but 
that  is  all  he  acquires. 

Some  of  the  best  letters  I  have  ever  read 
were  dictated  by  an  employer  I  once  worked 
for.  He  used  many  vulgarisms  and  every 
variety  of  trite  expression;  but  his  letters 
made  their  point,  and  his  style  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  freshness  and  lilt.  If  he  had  mas¬ 
tered  merely  correct  diction,  my  work  as  a 
secretary  would  have  been  less  lively.  I 
know  that  most  people  read  his  letters  be¬ 
fore  they  read  any  others. 

The  boss  liked  words.  I  remember  how 
he  would  use  the  word  freeze. 

"If  you  get  a  good  man,  jreeze  on  to  him.” 

"My  ideas  are  frozen  for  the  moment.” 

"We’ll  freeze  a  contract  out  of  him." 

"Freeze  this  letter  together,  will  you?” 

He  would  almost  capitalize  on  his  lack  of 
vocabulary.  Once  he  dictated  a  letter  which 
began:  “Lots  of  people  are  making  lots  of 
money  on  lots.” 

"Say,  that’s  good,”  he  said,  admiring  his 
own  rhetoric.  "That’s  just  the  right  idea — 
it  gives  them  the  idea  of  lots,  and  that’s 
what  we’re  selling.” 

His  rhetorical  devices  occasionally  offend¬ 
ed  the  sensibilities  of  the  fastidious;  yet  they 
gave  him  much  pleasure  and  usually  in¬ 
creased  his  sales,  even  when  they  were  as 
bad  as  some  I  still  remember: 

"Let’s  don’t  split  words;  let’s  split 
profits !” 

"Prophets  come  and  profits  go,  but  we 
make  payments  quarterly.” 
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Meet  Your  Friend^a 


i  OUR  peripatetic  teacher- ph(©|;i 
issue  some  of  the  results  of  ridin^^is 
session  circuit.  Unfortunately,  iivias 
active  and  prospective  commerciH  te 
gether  at  one  time, 

If  you  didn’t  get  into  the  pict.i|  tl 
Can’t  you  see  how  happy  they  alire 


SchoohiPl 


1.  Central  State  Teachers  College  K 
Edmond,  Oklahoma. 

2.  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox  ^ 
ville. 

3.  University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman  b 

4.  Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  M.. 
chanical  College,  Stillwater. 

5.  Colorado  State  College  of  Educ 

tion,  Greeley.  _ 

6.  University  of  Denver,  Colorado! 

7.  Northwestern  University,  Evans!  F 

ton,  Illinois.  | 

8.  Wisconsin  State  Teachers  Col 
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9.  Ball  State  Teachers  College, 
Vluncie,  Indiana. 

10.  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pitts- 
)urgh. 

11.  State  Teachers  College,  Ship- 
pensburg,  Pennsylvania. 

12.  State  Teachers  College,  Blooms- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

13.  Mary  Washington  College, 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia. 

14.  Grove  City  College,  Grove  Citj-, 
Pennsylvania. 

^arold  H.  Smith 
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This  year’s  plans  for  the  B.E.W. 
Awards  Department  were  announced 
in  the  September  B.E.W.  (pages  42- 
50) .  The  October  projects  have  been  print¬ 
ed  and  are  being  distributed  as  orders  are 
received. 

Over  1,000  teachers  used  these  projects 
in  their  classes  last  year,  and  from  the  way 
orders  are  now  coming  in  it  looks  as  if  that 
number  would  be  doubled  within  another 
month. 

Our  two  new  projects,  one  for  office  prac¬ 
tice  students  and  one  for  all  students  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  development  of  a  pleasant  busi¬ 
ness  personality,  are  attracting  wide  interest 
and  should  prove  to  be  fully  as  popular  as 
the  others. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  new  readers,  we 
are. reprinting  a  brief  description  of  this  out¬ 
standing  educational  service  and  urge  all 
who  have  not  used  it  thus  far  to  try  it  for 
at  least  one  month.  The  possibilities  are  so 
great  that  every  commercial  teacher  should 
give  one  or  more  of  the  projects  a  thorough 
trial  in  the  classroom  in  order  to  have  first¬ 
hand  experience  regarding  their  value  as  in¬ 
structional  materials. 

We  especially  urge  all  users  of  the  projects 
to  send  us  their  frank  criticisms  and  com¬ 
ments  so  that  the  service  may  become  of  in¬ 
creasing  value  through  the  co-operation  of 
all  who  use  it. 


What  the  B.E.W.  Service  Consists  Of 

1.  The  B.E.W.  publishes  one  project  a 
month  in  each  of  these  five  subjects: 

Business  Fundamentals  (known  last  year  as 

Junior  Business  Practice). 

Bookkeeping. 

Business  Letter  Writing. 

Office  Practice. 

Business  Personality. 

2.  Students  prepare  their  solutions  to  the 
monthly  projects  in  accordance  with  definite 
instructions.  The  solutions  are  mailed  to 
the  B.E.W.  all  together. 

3.  The  solutions  are  examined  by  a  board 
of  examiners,  who  indicate  major  errors  and 
approve  for  certification  all  papers  that  meet 
their  standard  of  proficiency. 

4.  Certificates  of  Achievement  are  sent  to 
all  students  who  merit  them,  and  the  teacher 
is  given  a  list  of  the  errors  made  by  the 
students  who  failed  to  qualify,  together  with 
remedial  teaching  suggestions. 

5.  The  teacher  is  supplied  with  a  key  to 
the  solution  of  each  project,  together  with 
helpful  comments  by  the  examiners. 

What  the  B.E.W.  Service  Costs 

1.  This  valuable  monthly  service  costs  the 
teacher  nothing.  One  copy  of  each  project 
will  be  supplied  free  to  any  teacher  request¬ 
ing  it.  Teachers  have  written  us  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  pay  a  substantial  fee  for 
this  service  because  of  the  great  help  it  has 
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rendered  them  throughout  the  year  in  sim¬ 
plifying  their  teaching,  in  increasing  their 
students’  interest,  and  in  giving  them  tan¬ 
gible  evidence  of  the  success  of  their  teaching. 

2.  The  B.E.W,  charges  2  cents  a  copy  for 
student  copies  of  a  project  when  purchased 
on  the  month-by-month  bas  .  The  majority 
of  the  teachers  last  year  had  their  students 
buy  an  entire  set  of  eight  monthly  projects 
in  advance  at  the  special  price  of  10  cents  a 
set,  thereby  saving  each  student  6  cents. 

3.  The  major  cost  of  the  service  consists 
of  the  editorial  cost  of  the  projects  them¬ 
selves,  the  examination  of  the  solution,  the 
two-color  certificates,  other  printed  forms, 
correspondence,  and  postage.  A  fee  of  10 
cents  is,  therefore,  charged  for  each  solution 
submitted  for  certification. 

Many  classes  last  year  organized  project 
clubs  and  earned  the  10-cent  fees  in  several 
interesting  ways. 

Do  One  of  These  Two  Things  Now! 

1.  Fill  out  the  convenient  order  blank 
on  page  iv  and  start  the  new  school  year  with 
this  program.  The  October  projects  will  be 
mailed  immediately  upon  receipt  of  orders. 
We  will  also  send  a  copy  of  the  new  awards 
information  booklet,  "Effective  Teaching 
Through  the  B.E.W,  Monthly  Projects.’’ 

2.  If  you  prefer  to  examine  the  projects 
before  ordering  them  for  class  use,  write  us 
for  free  examination  copies  of  the  October 
projects  in  the  subjects  in  which  you  are  in¬ 
terested  and  also  for  a  copy  of  the  new 
awards  information  booklet. 

OCTOBER,  1938 


A  Satisfied  Customer 
As  an  indication  of  what  the  teachers  who 
used  the  projects  last  year  think  of  them, 
here  is  an  order  just  received  from  one  school 
for  this  year’s  projects;  126  bookkeeping 
projects,  98  business  personality  projects, 
and  202  business  letter  writing  projects — i 
total  of  426  sets;  amount  of  check  enclosed 
$42.60.  This  order  comes  from  four  classes 
in  the  Notre  Dame  Secretarial  School  of 
Montreal,  Quebec.  Hundreds  of  other 
orders  have  reached  us  since  the  opening  of 
schools. 

Pictures  of  Certificate  Winners 
Shown  on  these  pages  are  a  few  of  the 
hundreds  of  schools  boosting  the  awards 
service  last  year.  All  students  pictured  are 
proud  possessors  of  B.E.W.  Achievement 
Certificates:  Page  132,  junior  business  train¬ 
ing  students  of  Oceanside  (New  York) 
Junior  High  School,  John  J.  Gress,  in¬ 
structor  ;  at  the  top  of  this  page,  bookkeeping 
students  of  St.  Mary  High  School,  Menasha, 
Wisconsin,  Sister  Mary  Cunigundis,  in¬ 
structor;  at  the  bottom  of  this  page,  a  group 
of  certificate  winners  from  the  College  of 
St.  Benedict,  St.  Joseph,  Minnesota,  Sister 
M.  Jane,  instructor. 
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Prizes  for  Personality  Projects 

A  Contest  for  Teachers 


Have  you  prepared  a  personality  proj¬ 
ect  for  business  students  in  response 
to  our  invitation  in  the  September 
B.  E.  W.  ?  If  not,  you  can  still  enter  this 
important  contest,  sponsored  by  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  if  you  hurry. 

In  a  personality-rating  chart  for  students, 
about  which  you  will  probably  hear  more 
later  on,  Harold  J.  Jones,  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  lists  the  following  eight  traits,  which 
may  give  you  a  lead.  You  will  probably 
wish  to  use  only  one  of  them  at  a  time. 

Dependability  Thoroughness 

Cultural  refinement  Personal  grooming  and 

Leadership  personal  appearance 

Industriousness  Ability  to  get  along  with 

Mental  alertness  others 

•We  don’t  know  whether  practical  student 
projects  C4«  be  built  around  each  of  those 
traits,  but  we  hope  so.  We  list  them  as  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  leave  the  rest  to  you. 

The  object  of  this  series  of  projects  is  to 
teach  rather  than  to  test. 

The  project  must  be  such  that  student  so¬ 
lutions  can  be  written.  It  should  require 
the  student  to  think  carefully  and  at  some 
length.  What  we  must  ponder,  we  remem¬ 
ber. 

Situations  must  be  imaginable  by  students, 
and  decisions  called  for  must  have  some  basis 
in  their  probable  experience.  We  have 
found,  in  previous  project  work,  that  student 
imagination  tends  to  run  wild  if  the  student 
has  to  invent. 

Situations  may  be  and  should  be  related  to 
business  offices,  but  remember  that  the  aver¬ 
age  student’s  knowledge  of  offices  is  almost 
nil.  He  does,  however,  know  student  activ¬ 
ities.  Sometimes  you  can  relate  the  two. 

Indicate  precisely  what  the  student  is  to 
write  in  solving  the  project.  Instructions 
cannot  be  too  clear. 

"What  will  you  do.^’’  is  more  effective  and 
concrete  than  "What  should  Mary  have 
done.^’’ 


The  project  should  apply  to  young  men  as 
well  as  to  young  women.  It  should  not  be 
confined  to  any  one  type  of  position. 

A  key  must  be  provided.  Your  prepara¬ 
tory  work  will  be  easier  if  you  have  definite 
objectives.  Such  a  key  cannot  be  absolutely 
rigid,  for  student  answers  will  not  conform 
to  it;  but  only  by  preparing  a  key  can  you 
clarify  in  your  mind  the  results  you  wish  to 
obtain. 

If  possible,  teach  the  project  in  one  or 
more  of  your  classes  before  submitting  it. 

You  may  use,  as  a  pattern,  the  personality 
project  that  was  published  in  September’s 
Business  Education  World.  Or  write  for 
a  free  copy — ask  for  “a  reprint  of  the  first 
B.  E.  W.  personality  project.”  But  hurry! 
The  contest  closes  October  15. 

PRIZES  AND  RULES 
First  Prize,  $10  cash 
Second  Prize,  $5  cash 

1.  All  personality  projects  accepted  by 
the  judges  will  be  published  and  paid  for 
at  regular  space  rates,  one  cent  a  word. 
Cash  prizes  for  first  and  second  places  are 

in  addition  to  this  sum.  i 

2.  No  project  will  be  returned. 

3.  Any  adult  person,  whether  a  teacher 
or  not,  is  eligible  to  compete. 

4.  Author’s  name,  address,  and  school 
connection  must  appear  on  the  top  sheet 
of  the  manuscript. 

5.  The  project  should  be  about  1,000 
words.  More  accurately:  type  your  mate¬ 
rial  about  54  characters  to  the  line  and 
submit  no  more  than  160  lines.  The  key 

is  extra.  Send  it  with  the  project.  j 

6.  Manuscripts  are  to  be  typed,  double  j 
space,  on  one  side  only,  paper  8V2  by  11  j 
inches. 

7.  Contest  judges  will  be  Clyde  Insley 
Blanchard,  Louis  A.  Leslie,  Dorothy  M. 
Johnson,  Philip  S.  Pepe. 

8.  Contest  entries  must  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  October  15.  Address  your 
entry  to  Personality  Contest  Editor,  The 
Business  Education  World,  270  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Your  Inquiries  About  Office  Machines 

Answered  by  ALBERT  STERN 


MR-  Stern; 

Once  in  a  while,  a  happy  coincidence  does 
occur!  Just  when  the  BEW  offers  to  com¬ 
mercial  teachers  guidance  in  their  office- 
practice  instruction,  I  am  confronted  with 
a  problem  in  which  your  help  will  be  most 
opportune. 

In  this  school,  we  have  had  so  many  re¬ 
quests  for  courses  on  business  machines  that 
we  have  had  to  reorganize  our  courses  of  in¬ 
struction.  We  have  bought  some  additional 
equipment,  and  have  divided  our  business 
machines  according  to  a  certain  program. 
This  program  permits  our  secretarial  students 
to  obtain  instruction  on  business  machines 
that  may  or  may  not  be  definitely  secretarial 
in  their  business  applications  but  that  do 
function  in  general  clerical  work,  with  which 
we  think  our  secretarial  people  are  apt  to 
meet  at  least  in  their  initial  business  experi¬ 
ences. 

All  these  people  will  devote  twenty  school 
periods  of  50  minutes  each  to  such  machines. 
These  include  9  Burroughs  Calculators,  1 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Comptometer,  1  Dalton  Add¬ 
ing  Machine,  1  Sundstrand  Adding  Machine 
and  2  Monroes.  The  problem  that  faces  me 
is  fourfold: 

1.  How  much  ground  can  I  cover  and  must  I 
cover  in  sixteen  such  periods  on  the  Calculator 
or  the  Comptometer,  in  order  to  give  the  students 
a  fundamental  understanding  of  the  operation  and 
application  of  these  machines?  (I  intend  to  devote 
2  periods  each  to  the  Dalton,  the  Sundstrand,  and 
the  2  Monroes,  so  this  part  I  can  take  care  of.) 

2.  What  teaching  material  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  my  objective  stated  in  Question  No.  1  ? 

3.  How  can  such  teaching  material  be  most  ef¬ 
ficiently  organized? 

4.  How  can  I  meet  the  situation  that  so  often 
arises — the  need  for  teaching  an  individual  or  a 
group  without  interfering  with  the  work  of  the 
other  students?  You  know,  of  course,  that  busi¬ 
ness  machines  in  use  are  noisy  enough  to  make  it 
difficult  for  those  engaged  on  some  other  work  to 
maintain  interest. 

In  other  words,  I  must  teach  under  the 
Rotation  Plan  (that  is,  all  the  various  ma¬ 
chines  are  operated  at  the  same  time,  and 
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the  students,  when  finishing  their  assign¬ 
ments  on  one  type  of  machine,  rotate  to 
another  until  all  types  have  been  used),  yet 
I  want  to  teach  the  main  practical  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  machines  with  the  greatest  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency  and  with  the  least  con¬ 
fusion  possible. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  textbooks  on  the 
Calculator  and  the  Comptometer — those  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  company  manufacturing  the 
machines — but  not  one  of  them  seems  ap¬ 
plicable  to  my  particular  problem. 

I  trust  I  have  stated  my  case  definitely 
enough  to  enable  you  to  guide  me.  Can 
you  give  me  some  outline  to  follow  so  that 
a  suitable  course  of  study  can  be  developed  ? 

There  must  be  many  other  teachers  who 
meet  with  the  same  or  similar  situations  and 
have  similar  teaching  difficulties. 

May  I  expect  a  reply  in  your  next  issue 
— Madeline  Murphy,  Teacher,  Office  Prac¬ 
tice,  Packard  Commercial  School,  New  York 
City. 

Dear  Miss  Murphy: 

Your  problem  seems  to  be  a  difficult  one. 
Business-machine  operation  is  fascinating  to 
many  young  people.  They  hear  machines 
discussed,  they  see  the  advertisements  which 
tell  of  their  widespread  use  in  business,  they 
attend  business  shows  and  marvel  at  the 
machines’  ingenuity.  The  students  want  some 
instruction  on  them,  and  you  want  your  pro¬ 
gram  and  your  work  so  organized  that  the 
students  will  get  the  most  out  of  their  time. 
You  want  them  interested  in  their  work,  and 
you  want  them  to  profit  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  course  you  adopt. 

Your  problem  is  one  of  establishing  a  defi¬ 
nite  and  correct  objective,  then  a  working 
plan,  and  lastly,  the  preparation  and  organi¬ 
zation  of  suitable  material. 

As  we  know,  various  machine  manufactur¬ 
ers  conduct  company  schools.  In  such  schools, 
the  objective  is  distinctly  vocational.  These 
companies  are  interested  in  education  fo  (he 
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extent  that  they  desire  to  service  their  ma¬ 
chine  purchasers  with  operators  of  their 
equipment.  The  courses  of  study  that  such 
schools  offer  must  prepare  students  to  meet 
any  and  every  situation  in  which  such  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  used. 

A  program  of  this  kind  considers  only  this 
vocational  objective,  irrespective  of  the 
amount  of  time  that  it  may  take  the  students 
to  complete  their  training.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  the  time  element  is  not  the  prime 
consideration.  Some  of  these  vocational 
courses  may  require  150  to  250  hours  of 
training.  It  is  only  the  vocational  type  of 
school  that  can  afford  to  take  this  point  of 
view. 

In  most  of  our  public  and  private  schools 
that  teach  business  machines,  instruction 
time  is  limited  and  often  is  no  more  than 
your  school  allows.  In  fact,  many  schools 
cannot  assign  that  much  time. 

You  mention  the  Rotation  Plan  of  teach¬ 
ing  business  machines.  Our  opinion  of  the 
aim  of  the  Rotation  Plan  is  that  it  is  intend¬ 
ed  to  acquaint  students  with  modern  tools  of 
business  and  to  teach  certain  fundamental 
machine  skills,  and  not  to  give  the  compre¬ 
hensive  training  such  as  is  given  in  the  vo¬ 
cational  schools. 

Your  objectives  can  be  restated  as  follows: 

You  desire  to  test  for  student  aptitudes, 
to  learn  which  of  these  people  could  success¬ 
fully  pursue  a  specialized  training  course  on 
some  business  machine.  This  educational 
objective  may  be  called  exploratory. 

Then  again,  you  desire  to  give  your  stu¬ 
dents  basic  skills  which  may  be  extended 
enough  to  enable  the  young  man  or  woman 
to  function  efficiently  when  machines  may  be 
one  phase  of  the  job. 

No  doubt  your  experience  has  taught  you, 
as  it  has  taught  us,  that  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  firms  where  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  utilizing  business  machines  prefers 
to  "break  in”  his  own  machine  clerks — per¬ 
sons  who  are  acquainted  with  the  routine  of 
that  department  and  would  like  to  work  as 
machine  operators.  You  have  a  right  to  as¬ 
sume,  therefore,  that  a  basic  knowledge  of 
business  machines  has  promotional  possibil¬ 
ities. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  discussed  and 


formulated  the  objectives  you  wish  to  at¬ 
tain. 

The  next  problem  is  to  .  select  those  steps 
in  the  use  of  the  Calculator  or  the  Comp¬ 
tometer  which  will  give  your  students  a 
fundamental  grasp  of  the  most  common  busi¬ 
ness  applications  of  these  machines. 

It  must  be  understood  that  these  machines 
are  devised  to  perform  the  fundamental  op¬ 
erations  of  arithmetic.  The  student  must  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  many  short-cut  op¬ 
erations  that  have  been  devised. 

About  a  dozen  operations  are  most  com¬ 
monly  used; 

1.  Addition:  Performed  usually  by  the  "touch” 
method.  The  teacher  should  demonstrate  it,  but 
should  not  stress  it  in  a  course  as  brief  as  this. 

2.  Multiplication;  From  the  right  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  toward  the  left. 

3.  The  four  ways  of  "fingering”  the  keyboard 
in  multiplication. 

4.  Accumulation  of  products,  the  factors  of 
which  are  whole  numbers. 

5.  Subtraction  by  the  complementary-addition 
method. 

6.  Multiplication  from  the  left  toward  the  right 
of  the  keylx)ard. 

7.  Accumulation,  over  the  fixed  decimal  point, 
of  products  whose  factors  contain  decimal  frac¬ 
tions. 

8.  Division  (trial  division  or  "stroke-wheel” 
method.) 

9.  Multiplication  when  one  of  the  factors  is  in 
hundreds,  thousands,  etc. 

10.  Horizontal  addition,  generally  referred  to 
as  "cross-footing.” 

11.  Decimal-fraction  equivalents  of  the  most 
frequently  used  common  fractions. 

12.  "Stroke-wheel”  multiplication  (multiplica¬ 
tion  of  more  than  two  factors,  leaving  the  partial 
products  in  the  machine). 

13.  Reciprocals  of  the  most  commonly  used  di¬ 
visors,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  12,  144. 

In  sixteen  allotted  periods,  the  topics  are 
to  be  distributed  according  to  the  following 
outline.  The  numbers  refer  to  periods. 

1.  Addition  (also  demonstration  of  touch  addi¬ 
tion);  simple  multiplication  with  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  four  methods  of  fingering  the  keys. 

2.  Addition,  multiplication,  accumulation  of 
products. 

3.  Addition,  multiplication  with  all  types  of  fin¬ 
gering,  accumulation  of  products,  subtraction. 

4.  Addition,  division. 

5.  Addition,  multiplication,  subtraction,  division, 
multiplication  from  the  left  of  the  keyboard 
toward  the  right. 
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6.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 
accumulation  of  products  over  the  fixed  decimal 
point. 

7.  Addition,  accumulation  over  the  fixed  decimal 
point,  combination  of  addition  and  subtraction, 
stroke-wheel  multiplication. 

8.  Addition,  division  and  proving  division,  ac¬ 
cumulation  over  the  fixed  decimal  point,  stroke- 
wheel  multiplication,  pricing  articles  by  C  and 
M  (100  and  1,000). 

9.  Addition,  stroke-wheel  multiplication,  accumu¬ 
lation  over  the  fixed  decimal  point,  subtraction, 
division. 

10.  Horizontal  addition;  accumulation  over  the 
fixed  decimal  point,  converting  common  frac¬ 
tions  into  decimals.  Division  and  proof  of  di¬ 
vision,  stroke-wheel  multiplication. 

11.  Sales  distribution,  involving  addition  both 
horizontal  and  vertical;  accumulation  over  the 
fixed  decimal  point,  subtraction,  percentage. 

12.  Addition,  horizontal  and  vertical;  discounts 
and  net  amounts;  increase  and  decrease  per¬ 
centages,  involving  division  and  subtraction. 

13.  Cross  and  vertical  addition,  subtraction,  trade 
discounts,  increase  and  decrease  percentages. 


Report  of  N.  S. 

The  National  Shorthand  Reporters’  As¬ 
sociation  held  its  39th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland  during  the  week  of  August 
21.  The  convention,  attended  by  more  than 
200  of  the  world’s  most  accomplished  short¬ 
hand  writers,  discussed  shorthand  outlines, 
transcripts,  C.S.R.  legislation,  and  other  top¬ 
ics  reportorial. 

Golden  Jubilee  Observed 
The  morning  session  of  August  24  was 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  Gregg 
Semi-centennial.  This  meeting  was  presided 
over  by  Charles  Lee  Swem,  official  reporter 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  State. 
Mr.  Swem,  who  was  one  of  the  reporters 
assigned  to  the  Hines  case,  which  has  been 
given  nationwide  publicity,  told  of  his  early 
experiences  with  Gregg  Shorthand. 

He  was  followed  by  Mrs.  Ollie  Watson, 
Miss  Mary  McGowan,  Martin  J.  Dupraw, 
and  Alexander  Blume,  all  of  whom  paid 
tribute  to  Dr.  Gregg  and  the  system  of  short¬ 
hand  which  bears  his  name. 

Dr.  Gregg  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  shorthand  and  then  told  how  he, 


14.  Addition,  division,  discounts,  reciprocals. 

15.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division, 

all  in  business  situations. 

16.  General  Review. 

You  may  note  that,  once  a  topic  has  been 
taught,  it  is  repeated  in  every  succeeding 
period  of  the  course.  We  could  call  such  a 
course  "cumulative.”  This  process  permits 
of  repetitive  drills  for  skill  development.  At 
the  same  time,  it  permits  the  teacher’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  focused  upon  the  technique  of  the 
students  as  well  as  on  remedial  instruction. 

Also,  only  a  portion  of  each  period  is  used 
for  direct  group  instruction.  This  plan  pre¬ 
vents  too  much  interference  with  the  students 
working  on  the  other  machines.  At  the 
same  time,  by  selecting  sufficient  teaching 
material,  the  time  of  the  students  is  fully 
occupied. 

[Editor’s  Note — Additional  inquiries  are  in¬ 
vited.  Send  yours  to  Mr.  Stern  in  care  of  this 
journal.} 


R.  A.  Convention 

himself,  came  to  study  the  subject  and  final¬ 
ly  to  invent  his  own  system. 

An  important  outcome  of  the  1938  con¬ 
vention  was  the  decision  of  the  National 
Shorthand  Reporters’  Association  to  resume 
the  shorthand  speed  contests,  which  were  dis¬ 
continued  in  1927.  In  that  year  Martin  J. 
Dupraw  gained  permanent  possession  of  the 
trophy  awarded  the  contest  winner  by  the 
Association,  having  won  it  and  the  title  of 
World’s  Shorthand  Champion  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  years. 

The  speed  contests  will  be  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Association’s  Proficiency  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  will  determine  the  speeds  at 
which  the  takes  are  to  be  dictated  and  set  up 
rules  and  regulations  to  govern  the  contests. 
The  first  contest  is  to  take  place  next  August 
•  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  where  the  N.S.R.A.  is 
to  hold  its  annual  convention. 

The  membership  re-elected  the  entire  slate 
of  officers: 

President:  Hall  Etter,  Houston,  Texas. 

Vice-president:  John  J.  Healy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  A.  C.  Gaw,  Elkhart,  Indiana. 

Treasurer:  W.  A.  J.  Warnement,  Cleveland. 
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The  Textbook’s  Place 
In  Machine  Office  Practice 

ELIZABETH  A.  NASH 


IT  is  no  longer  necessary  to  defend  the 
inclusion  and  development  of  office-prac¬ 
tice  courses  as  a  major  part  of  commercial 
curricula  in  the  high  schools.  Ever)'  year  we 
see,  to  a  greater  degree,  the  reffection  of  cur¬ 
rent  business  practice  and  routine  machine 
work  in  the  choice  of  instruction  materials 
for  office  practice  classes. 

Recent,  legislation  regarding  income-tax 
procedure  and  social-security  laws  has  given 
tremendous  impetus  to  specialized  office  work 
and  has  opened  up  new  employment  avenues 
on  a  variety  of  clerical  levels. 

As  a  result  of  rapidly  changing  business 
conditions,  the  subject  of  office  practice  has 
outgrown  its  original  status  of  one  general 
course  with  loosely  defined  objectives  and 
unrelated  units  of  instruction.  Today,  the 
commercial  curricula  of  city  high  schools 
offer  a  wide  range  of  office  practice  courses, 
carefully  differentiated  and  adapted  to  the 
varying  aptitudes  and  abilities  of  individual 
students. 

Federal  and  city  surveys  all  indicate  a 
strong  tendency  to  correlate  office  practice 
work  with  other  major  electives  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  curricula.  In  many  schools,  the  gen¬ 
eral  office  practice  course  has  been  broken 
down  into  three  distinct  courses;  Office  Prac¬ 
tice  for  Bookkeepers,  Office  Practice  for 
Secretaries,  and  Office  Practice  for  Clerical 
Workers.  Moreover,  there  has  been  a  fur¬ 
ther  progression  in  the  closer  analysis  of' 
job  requirements  and  the  setting  up  of  unit 
machine  courses  within  each  major  office 
practice  curriculum.  The  instruction  is  be¬ 
coming  more  concentrated  and  highly  special¬ 
ized  w'ith  individuals  and  small  groups  of 
students. 

With  the  introduction  of  so  much  machine 


work  and  the  organization  of  detailed  unit 
courses,  it  would  appear  at  first  glance  that 
the  theoretical  office  practice  textbook  work 
has  been  crowded  out  of  the  picture.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  never  was  a  greater 
need  for  the  intelligent  use  of  an  office  prac¬ 
tice  textbook  than  at  the  present  time. 

Modern  business  routine  and  its  labor- 
saving  devices  are  now  so  complex  that  a  pre- 
liminar)'  explanation  in  school  is  necessary. 
If  training  for  operative  skill  is  too  narrowly 
restricted,  the  student  becomes  a  mere  au¬ 
tomaton. 

The  Broader  Outlook 

Opportunity  must  be  provided  for  the 
prospective  worker  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  supplementary  background  of  every¬ 
day  business.  She  must  visualize  herself, 
not  as  a  solitary  worker  doing  an  isolated 
job,  but  rather  as  an  integral  unit  of  a  great 
social  structure  with  ramifications  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  office  walls. 

For  example,  the  clerk  who  operates  a 
bookkeeping  machine,  a  listing  machine,  or 
an  adding  machine  should  interpret  the  par¬ 
ticular  tasks  allotted  to  her  in  relation  to  the 
complete  office  setting.  She  must  under¬ 
stand  how  her  bit  of  piece  work  is  synchro¬ 
nized  with  the  rest  of  the  day’s  output. 

Where  do  the  figures  and  itemized  in¬ 
formation  that  pass  through  her  hands  day 
after  day  originate.^  What  departments  sup¬ 
ply  her  with  working  materials  and  what  de¬ 
partments  will  ultimately  use  the  product  of 
her  machine?  Through  what  channels  is  her 
daily  segment  of  computations  co-ordinated 
with  the  sum  total  of  the  entire  office?  A 
knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  the  abstract 
figures  would  vitalize  the  machine  routine 
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and  give  the  clerk  a  cross-section  of  business 
organization  as  it  functions  through  the  pur¬ 
chases,  sales,  credit,  collection,  and  shipping 
departments. 

This  familiarity  with  business  funda¬ 
mentals  is  even  more  imperative  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  acts  as  the  all-round  clerk  in  a 
small  office  where  she  assumes  full  responsi¬ 
bility.  The  secretarial  office-practice  course, 
especially,  should  be  enriched  with  definite 
instruction  concerning  the  many  duties  with¬ 
in  the  province  of  the  general  clerk.  Since 
every  stenographer  considers  herself  a  po¬ 
tential  secretary,  school  training  should  give 
a  comprehensive  preparation  for  office  rou¬ 
tine  in  addition  to  the  vocational  skill  train¬ 
ing  in  shorthand,  typewriting,  and  machines. 

A  recent  survey  of  the  types  of  secretarial 
office  practice  shows  that  three  set-ups  are 
popular  and  workable: 

1.  One-year  Machine  Course  (senior  year):  Em¬ 
phasis  on  dictating  machines,  transcribing  ma¬ 
chines,  duplicating  machines,  and  filing. 

2.  One-year  Non-machine  Course  (senior  year): 
Teaching  content  built  around  office  practice 
textbooks. 

3.  Two-year  Course  (junior  and  senior  year): 
First-year  course  introductory  to  machine  work. 
Teaching  content  built  around  office  practice 
textbooks.  Filing  and  calculator  work  offered 
in  some  schools.  Second-year  course  empha¬ 
sizing  the  dictating  machines,  transcribing  ma¬ 
chines,  duplicating  machines,  and  filing. 

The  abstract  office-practice  textbook  has  an 
important  place  in  each  of  these  three  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  courses  to  amplify  the  vocational 
training.  Concomitant  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mechanical  dexterity,  there  should 
be  a  parallel  growth  of  a  working  knowledge 
of  office  routine,  to  be  obtained  largely 
through  textbook  assignments. 

An  analysis  of  the  table  of  contents  of 
current  office-practice  textbooks  shows  a  gen¬ 
eral  consensus  that  certain  jobs  are  common 
factors  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  all  business 
offices.  The  handling  of  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  mail,  telephone  technique,  reception 
of  callers,  use  of  reference  books,  postal  reg¬ 
ulations,  business  forms  used  in  various  de¬ 
partments,  filing  procedure,  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  the  bank  balance  are  but  a  few  of 
the  topics  which  offer  unlimited  possibilities 
for  home  work,  special  reports,  and  class 
projects. 


It  is  suggested  that  the  teacher  summarize 
the  office-practice  textbook  that  she  intends 
to  use  and  classify  the  instruction  materials 
under  three  or  four  main  headings,  such  as: 

1.  Problems  of  dictation  and  transcription. 

2.  Study  of  the  business  letter. 

3.  The  personality  of  the  secretary. 

4.  The  specialized  work  of  the  secretary. 

A  selection  then  should  be  made  of  the 
subjects  which  can  best  be  correlated  with  the 
major  work  of  the  secretarial  office-practice 
course  as  it  exists  in  the  individual  school. 

In  the  one-year  machine  course,  which  em¬ 
phasizes  dictating,  transcribing,  and  duplicat¬ 
ing  machines,  a  thorough  study  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  letter  naturally  presents  itself  as  a  major 
feature  of  the  related  text-book  instruction. 
This  study  should  be  approached  from  two 
angles:  the  mechanical  details  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  construction. 

In  the  first  category  are  included  the  type 
of  stationery  and  ink,  the  parts  of  the  letter, 
placement  of  the  letter,  spacing  and  margins, 
arrangement  of  the  second  page,  dictator’s 
initials,  enclosures,  carbons,  erasures,  etc. 

In  the  second  category  are  grouped  topics 
pertaining  to  the  English  structure,  such  as 
grammar,  spelling,  punctuation,  syllabication, 
use  of  the  apostrophe,  capitalization,  and  all 
other  factors  in  composition  that  commonly 
lead  to  errors.  Direct  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  office  practice  textbook  for  defi¬ 
nite  information  regarding  each  point  of  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Supplement  Book  Learning  with  Practice 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  text 
book  assignment  degenerate  into  mere  me- 
moriter  recitation  of  factual  knowledge.  At 
all  times,  the  presentation  of  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  must  be  kept  alive  with  practical  realism 
and  must  be  vitally  associated  with  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  actual  work.  As  the  year  progresses, 

^  About  Elizabeth  Nash:  Head,  commercial 
department,  Roxbury  (Massachusetts)  Memorial 
High  School  for  Girls.  Degrees  from  Boston 
University  and  Harvard.  General  chairman  of 
committee  on  course  of  study  in  commercial 
education  for  Boston;  member  of  the  Business 
Education  Council,  joint  committee  on  testing. 
Has  contributed  to  several  professional  maga¬ 
zines — see  series  on  office  practice  in  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Education  World,  Vol.  17,  1936-1937. 
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the  student  learns  to  be  her  own  critic,  and 
the  daily  transcription  papers  become  the 
testing  and  proving  ground  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  book  knowledge. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  the  teachers  in  the 
three  major  fields  of  English,  shorthand  and 
typewriting,  and  secretarial  office  practice 
unite  in  a  concerted  drive  to  enforce  the 
standard  of  a  mailable  letter.  A  simple  but 
effective  method  of  correlation  consists  in 
sending  the  transcription  papers  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  teacher  for  criticism  and  marking.  In 
exchange,  the  teacher  of  "business  English” 
sends  the  business  letters  written  in  her  class 
to  the  office  practice  and  typewriting  teachers 
for  examination. 

In  all  these  classes,  the  unedited  letter 
will  be  a  valuable  aid  as  a  review  and  sum¬ 
mary  of  applied  book  theory. 

Tlirough  the  medium  of  the  office-prac¬ 
tice  textbook,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  all 
the  pupils,  special  drills  can  be  prepared  to 
correct  typical  errors  in  mechanical  details, 
sentence  structure,  grammar,  spelling,  punc¬ 
tuation,  etc.  By  means  of  this  check  by 
three  teachers,  the  student  is  soon  forced  to 
realize  the  absolute  necessity  for  technical  ac¬ 
curacy,  economy  in  the  use  of  time  and  ma¬ 
terials,  and  for  measured  production  in  terms 
of  the  job  requirements. 

With  the  study  of  the  business  letter  as  i 
point  of  departure,  the  textbook  work  nat¬ 
urally  broadens  out  into  such  related  topics 
as  the  handling  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
mail,  filing,  problems  of  dictation  and  tran¬ 
scription,  and  other  secretarial  jobs. 

But  I  hear  the  office-practice  instructor 

New  Junior  College 

ERSHEY  Junior  College  opened  this  fall 
in  Hershey,  Pennsylvania,  through  the 
generosity  of  M.  S.  Hershey,  who  founded  the 
community  that  has  been  called  "The  Model 
Town.”  The  junior  college  is  co-educational. 
The  only  charge  to  students  is  $15  for  text¬ 
books. 

Hershey  Junior  College  will  especially  stress 
the  immediate  needs  and  interests  of  the  young 
people  of  the  community.  Three  types  of 
courses  will  be  available,  as  follows: 

General  or  academic,  for  students  who  wish  to 
take  only  two  years  of  college  work  or  who  wish 
to  transfer  to  other  colleges. 

Business  administration  and  secretarial. 


asking  dubiously,  "Where  can  1  get  the  time 
to  do  any  textbook  work?  Every  minute  of 
the  period  should  be  spent  on  machines.” 

I  can  assure  the  instructor  from  my  own 
experience  that  if  the  time  is  properly 
budgeted,  a  tremendous  amount  of  theo¬ 
retical  book  work  can  be  introduced.  A 
series  of  home  lesson  assignments  should  be 
prepared  to  cover  the  selected  topics.  One 
period  a  week  can  easily  be  devoted  to  a 
class  discussion  of  the  book  assignments,  or 
ten  minutes  at  the  beginning  of  the  period 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Students  can 
make  up  this  period,  if  necessary,  by  putting 
in  extra  time  on  the  machines  during  study 
hours  or  after  school. 

A  very  satisfactory  plan  is  to  hold  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  all  secretarial  office-practice  classes 
at  stated  intervals  and  to  present  lectures 
upon  different  phases  of  secretarial  training. 
Personnel  directors,  employment  supervisors, 
and  secretaries  representing  various  concerns 
can  make  interesting  and  timely  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  lecture  program. 

It  is  really  surprising  and  most  encourag¬ 
ing  to  see  the  rapid  improvement  in  tran¬ 
scription  when  an  organized  drive  is  launched 
for  the  perfection  of  letter  technique.  For 
we  all  know  that  the  stumbling  block  in  the 
way  of  mailable  transcription  is  the  lament¬ 
able  lack  of  definite,  ready-to-use  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  structural  details  of  the 
business  letter,  particularly  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  English.  The  systematic  use  of  an 
office-practice  textbook  is  an  investment  of 
time  that  justifies  itself  in  future  dividends 
of  success  on  the  job. 

Opens  at  Hershey 

Industrial  courses  preparing  students  for  further 
training  in  engineering  or  training  them  as  machin¬ 
ists,  printers,  etc. 

Mr.  Hershey  has  made  very  large  con¬ 
tributions  to  education,  including  a  million- 
dollar  school  plant,  a  fleet  of  school  buses,  and 
resources  that  made  possible  the  purchase  of 
nineteen  properties  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

Mr.  Hershey  feels  that  it  is  the  duty  of  com¬ 
munities  to  provide  profitable  employment  for 
young  people,  and  if  industry  has  no  work 
for  them  until  they  become  18,  19,  or  20  years 
of  age,  education  of  a  realistic  and  practical 
nature  must  fill  the  gap. 
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Typewriting  As  a  Process 

GUY  E.  O’BRIEN 

Drake  Business  School,  New  York  City 


IN  all  teaching  of  processes — whether 
they  be  physical  or  mental,  or  more  com¬ 
monly,  as  in  the  case  of  typewriting,  a 
combination  of  both — three  classes  of  learn¬ 
ers  may  be  observed.  First,  those  who  are 
able  to  learn  for  themselves  because  of  their 
natural  ability  to  observe  and  to  comprehend ; 
second,  those  who,  lacking  the  ability  to 
discern  for  themselves,  possess  the  wit  to  ap¬ 
ply  what  is  pointed  out  to  them ;  third,  those 
who  neither  observe  for  themselves  nor  yet 
are  always  able  to  apply  what  they  are 
shown. 

The  first  are  most  rare  and  require  a  min¬ 
imum  of  instruction.  They  may  almost  be 
said  to  be  their  own  teachers  and  need  mere¬ 
ly  be  shown  what  it  is  they  are  to  learn  and 
what  are  the  pitfalls  they  are  to  avoid. 

The  second,  and  probably  the  most  com¬ 
mon,  must  be  given  the  principles  but  in 
addition  must  have  outlined  for  them  the 
steps  by  which  they  are  to  attain  the  desired 
degree  of  proficiency. 

These  Need  Most  Help 

The  third  class,  being  neither  one  nor  the 
other — not  so  often,  however,  because  of  a 
lack  of  natural  endowments  as  because  of 
the  immaturity  or  underdevelopment  of  their 
mental  faculties — need  far  more  instruction, 
corrective  criticism,  and  guidance  than  either 
of  the  other  classes.  The  reason  is  not  that 
they  lack  the  capacity  for  knowledge,  but 
that,  due  to  a  more  limited  educational  back¬ 
ground,  they  find  the  process  of  its  assimila¬ 
tion  exceedingly  difficult  through  ordinary 
channels.  Nevertheless,  assuming  that  they 
possess  a  normal  amount  of  nerve  control 
and  muscular  co-ordination,  they  are  often 
able  to  attain  (even  though  it  may  take  them 
longer)  a  degree  of  mechanical  dexterity 
equal  and  not  infrequently  superior  to  that 
developed  by  even  the  most  gifted  members 
of  either  other  group. 


Obviously,  students  of  this  class  should 
take  up  most  of  a  teacher’s  time — yet  they 
are  the  ones  most  frequently  neglected.  The 
fact  that  this  neglect  is,  in  almost  all  cases, 
an  unconscious  one  does  not  entirely  excuse 
it.  We  encounter  it  to  some  degree  in  all 
branches  of  teaching,  but  here  let  us  con¬ 
sider  it  solely  in  connection  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  typewriting. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  teaching  of  type¬ 
writing  may  be  of  much  more  practical  use 
by  combining  with  it  those  things  of  gen¬ 
eral  educative  worth,  typewriting  itself  needs 
no  educational  justification.  The  ability  to 
arrange  tabulated  matter  attractively,  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  principles  underlying  the  "set¬ 
up”  and  form  of  a  good  business  letter,  or 
the  correct  addressing  of  envelopes  is  not 
only  valuable  but  absolutely  essential.  But 
in  this  effort  to  teach  the  student  to  use  his 
own  intelligence  and  knowledge,  to  think  as 
well  as  to  execute,  the  instructor  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  typewriting  is  essentially  a  mechanical 
art,  mastery  of  which  depends  upon  the  oper¬ 
ator’s  ability  to  correlate  the  single  letter  as 
he  writes  it  with  a  definite  motion  of  one  of 
his  fingers. 

Let  me  here  point  out  that  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  typewriting  course 
should  be  vocational,  that  its  primary  aim 
should  be  to  prepare  the  student  to  do  in¬ 
telligently  the  work  of  a  typist  as  required 
by  the  better  business  houses.  To  insure  this, 
a  certain  amount  of  collateral  work  should 
be  and  is  included,  as  a  perusal  of  some  of 
the  excellent  textbooks  now  in  use  will  dem- 
.  onstrate. 

The  early  exercises  are  not  mere  routine 
drills,  but  are  made  up  of  some  of  the  more 
frequently  occurring  and  recurring  combina¬ 
tions  that  go  to  make  up  English  words.  The 
words  themselves  have  been  carefully  selected 
from  some  of  the  most  common  of  the  lan- 
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homonyms,  or  irregular  plurals  have  been 
presented,  although  any  group  of  words 
ivould  have  sufficed,  had  nothing  been  con¬ 
sidered  except  to  teach  the  student  a  par¬ 
ticular  combination  of  keys.  In  later  exer¬ 
cises  the  work  has  been  just  as  carefully 
selected.  The  business  letters  given  to  be 
copied  not  only  illustrate  a  definite  style  of 
arrangement,  but  also  an  exact  style  of  con¬ 
tent. 

As  we  obseiA'e  these  facts,  however,  let  us 
not  fail  to  note  one  equally  evident:  that  in 
the  planning  of  the  exercises  the  closely  al¬ 
lied  collateral  work  which  has  produced  the 
result  mentioned  above  has  been  in  each  ex¬ 
ercise  subordinated  to  the  development  of 
automatic  response. 

Considering  these  things,  we  are  able  to 
discover  very  little  weakness  in  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  course  as  outlined.  Whatever  weakness 
we  do  detect  lies,  then,  not  in  the  method 
but  in  the  manner  of  its  presentation.  The 
fault  is  with  the  individual  instructor  and  in 
the  fact  that,  by  exaggerating  the  theoretical, 
he  subjugates  the  practical  quality  of  his 
course. 

By  so  doing  what  has  been  accomplished? 
Viewing  his  students  as  members  of  the 
three  classes  in  which  we  previously  listed 
them,  we  find  that  the  first  two  have  assimi¬ 
lated  but  little  more  of  the  theory  than  their 
own  mental  equipment  would  have  permit¬ 
ted  them  to  do  with  only  the  textbook  as  a 
guide;  and  that  the  last  group  has  not  been 
able  to  attain  even  a  satisfactory  physical 
mastery  of  the  subject.  Here  then  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  crux  of  a  condition  which,  though 
I  may  have  hyperbolized,  does  exist. 

The  remedy  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
individual  instructor.  Let  him,  in  appor¬ 
tioning  his  time,  be  sure  that  he  does  it  in 
a  wise  manner.  Let  him  be  sure  that  the 
attention  devoted  to  one  group  of  students 
or  to  one  particular  aspect  of  the  work  does 
not  deprive  another  group  or  another  phase 
of  the  work  of  the  attention  it  merits.  Final¬ 
ly,  let  him  judge  the  result  of  his  efforts,  not 
so  much  by  the  often  phenomenal  progress 
of  a  small  group  of  his  students,  but  rather 
by  the  average  degree  of  proficiency  he  is 
able  to  develop  in  all  of  them. 


Typewritten 
Border  Designs 

GEORGE  A.  FLANAGAN 
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This  Business  of  Living 

MARY  WILLIAMSON 


IF  I  were  a  true  pedagogue,  I  should  nevei 
reveal  some  of  the  ideas  and  experiences 
I  have  enjoyed  in  the  classroom,  but  I  am 
only  an  adventurer,  as  far  as  teaching  goes. 
Once  I  was  disturbed  at  the  strain  of  jobs 
and  times  which  forced  me  to  teach  voca¬ 
tional  and  commercial  subjects  varying  from 
textiles  to  advertising,  from  sales  to  prac¬ 
tical  art  ("Color  and  Design,"  it  was  called). 
Now  I  deem  it  good  fortune,  just  as  I  look 
back  on  a  year  of  selling  department-store 
merchandise  as  the  most  valuable  training  I 
have  ever  had. 

In  my  first  classroom  were  mature  students 
of  the  Southern  Appalachian  hills,  whose 
isolated  backgrounds  had  made  them  young 
in  educational  experience.  In  other  class¬ 
rooms  were  students  whose  wits  had  been 
strained  and  sharpened  by  cruel  economic 
circumstances,  along  with  others  whose  minds 
had  been  enriched  and  stimulated  by  the 
most  favorable  environment.  Of  course,  this 
last  is  inevitable  in  any  fairly  large  public 
high  school. 

My  responsibility,  then,  is  to  make  my 
classes  as  interesting  as  possible  and  as  rich 
in  experience  for  the  student  as  I  am  able  to 
make  them.  How  can  I  attempt  this.^ 

I  must  remember  that  the  personality  of  a 
teacher  lives  long  after  her  subject  is  forgot¬ 
ten.  Progressing  further  with  my  queries, 
how  can  the  teacher  develop  that  person¬ 
ality? 

One  definite  resolution  from  the  English 
Journal  remains  in  my  mind:  "To  be  as  con¬ 
siderate  of  pupils’  rights  and  feelings  as  we 
should  be  if  they  were  adults  and  not  under 
our  authority.” 

With  this  challenge  in  my  mind,  I  have 
tried  to  adapt  any  subject  I  have  taught  to 
the  world  in  which  the  student  is  living. 
This  idea  may  seem  trice,  but  I’ll  suggest  a 
situation  which  may  explain  it.  Once  when 
the  question  of  "What  do  you  teach?”  was 
raised,  I  answered,  "Advertising.”  With  a 
raised  eyebrow  of  doubt,  the  inquirer  re¬ 
marked,  "Is  that  ethical?” 


It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  ethics 
of  teaching  that  subject,  but  to  show  how  it 
may  be  adapted  to  the  student’s  life,  consid¬ 
ering  him  as  a  future  purchaser.  It  is  of 
some  value,  in  the  face  of  incriminating  Con¬ 
sumers’  Research  reports,  to  discover  adver¬ 
tisers  who  do  not  exaggerate  or  make  false 
claims.  The  student  should  learn  to  see  be¬ 
neath  the  outward  expression,  just  as  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  fathom  another’s  thoughts. 

In  the  business  of  ."filing,  glamour  may  not 
be  omitted  from  a  product.  No  woman  who 
lacked  mystery  or  romance  was  ever  won ;  no 
dress,  without  a  wearer’s  imaginary  vision  of 
herself,  was  ever  purchased;  no  cake  flour, 
without  a  prediction  of  satisfactory  results, 
was  ever  bought.  Hence  it  is  not  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  defend  advertising  as  a  destructive 
force,  but  rather  to  show  it  as  an  excellent 
avenue  of  approach  to  the  stabilizing  of  val¬ 
ues  less  tangible  than  the  money  saved  or  re¬ 
sults  promised  in  the  appealing  sales  mes¬ 
sage. 

Possibly  I  am  confusing  my  reader  at  this 
point,  but  I  maintain  the  schoolroom  must 
not  be  a  Utopia,  setting  up  standards  which 
reality  proves  impractical  in  this  highly  com¬ 
petitive  world.  Why  should  we  not  ap¬ 
proach  a  subject  like  advertising  with  a  tol¬ 
erant,  critical  attitude  of  mind  and  a  desire 
to  improve  it,  rather  than  a  depreciation  of 
it  because  its  force  is  sometimes  detrimental  ? 

I  find  my  best  discussion  of  advertising 
must  come,  not  from  the  text  alone,  but  from 
a  fair  and  frank  analysis  of  the  existing  ads 
in  the  various  media,  whether  they  be  maga¬ 
zines  or  street -car  cards.  Then  the  students’ 
best  application  of  principles  will  be  in  actu- 


♦  About  Mary  Williamson:  Teacher  of  retail 
selling  and  advertising.  Central  High  School, 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  B.A.  from  Grinnell  College. 
Educational  director  of  Beta  Sigma  Phi  (na¬ 
tional  business  girls’  sorority).  Recipient  of  a 
Service  Scholarship  in  Advertising  at  North¬ 
western,  where  she  earned  credits  for  the  degree 
of  M.A.  in  Journalism  while  writing  advertis¬ 
ing  copy  for  a  large  mail-order  house.  Hobbies: 
professional  activities,  guidance,  concerts,  people. 
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ally  creating  their  own  advertisements.  This 
stimulates  observation  and  develops  fine  dis¬ 
crimination.  We  learn  more  of  human  nature 
through  these  talks. 

I  remember  one  problem  of  analyzing  re¬ 
pellent  ads  in  a  magazine.  One  boy  chose 
a  certain  tractor  ad  because  he  hated  farms. 

Another  chose  a  well-known  corporation’s 
ad  showing  an  aged  couple  at  checkers,  be¬ 
cause  he  hated  checkers.  A  girl  chose  a  to¬ 
bacco  ad  because  she  hated  pipes. 

Does  not  this  ordinary  incident  show  the 
foibles  of  pur  fellow  men.^  In  our  subjects 
related  to  business,  we  must  allow  this  frank¬ 
ness  in  order  to  understand  behavior. 

In  sales  classes,  I  have  encouraged  the  col¬ 
lection  of  advertisers’  merchandising  plans 
and  direct-mail  booklets  because  I  want  the 
students  to  apply  this  material  in  the  class¬ 
room  just  as  it  should  be  to  the  counter.  They 
learn  that  "confidence  is  based  on  knowl¬ 
edge’’  and  that  confidence  leads  to  success. 

One  may  learn  on  indefinitely  in  the  study 
of  textiles,  about  weaves,  kinds  of  cotton 
used  in  manufacture,  and  spinning  processes, 
but  the  salesman  must  know,  in  addition, 
how  to  answer  such  a  question  as,  "Will  this 
piece  wash.?’’ 

It  is  practicable  to  bring  in  conscientious 
salesmen  or  advertising  people  to  present 
their  problems  on  the  actual  job.  They  may 
be  people  quite  removed  from  teaching,  but 
they  can  contribute  the  practical  application. 

For  the  development  of  good  taste,  a  sales 
classroom  is  an  excellent  place  to  study  what 
makes  good  conversation,  to  learn  people’s 
hobbies,  and  to  acquire  good  manners. 

When  one  teaches  Irving’s  essays  in  the 
English  classroom,  it  is  easy  to  digress  from 
his  "Westminster  Abbey”  to  cathedrals  of 
all  kinds,  from  his  mention  of  David  Gar¬ 
rick  to  Katharine  Cornell.  But  does  not  a 
salesman,  too,  need  to  have  general  informa¬ 
tion  and  a  feeling  for  the  arts,  if  he  is  going 
to  deal  successfully  with  the  people  he  meets? 


It  is  time  we  remove  the  stigma  that  the 
professional  mind  so  often  places  on  the 
highly  commercial  field. 

I  have  found  students,  who  may  never 
own  a  solid  piece  of  furniture  or  a  genuine 
masterpiece,  utterly  thrilled  to  learn  how  to 
distinguish  furniture  designs  of  the  various 
periods  and  to  enjoy  the  color  of  a  Titian  or 
the  light  of  a  de  Hooch. 

To  achieve  this  adventure  in  living,  we 
teachers  must  not  only  direct  and  stimulate 
but  learn  with  the  students.  No  longer  do 
we  need  the  pedantic,  authoritative  manner 
of  the  man  with  the  hickory  stick.  If  we 
are  respectful  of  students’  rights  and  ideas, 
aren’t  we  developing  personalities  that  wiH 
enjoy  living? 

One  of  my  happiest  experiences  in  teach¬ 
ing  literature  came  in  trying  to  interpret  the 
mysticism  and  superstition  in  Keats’  "Eve  of 
St.  Agnes.”  In  the  home  communities  of 
my  students  were  May  Day  customs  as 
quaint  and  unreal  to  me  as  that  of  the  dream 
of  the  supperless  maid  on  the  eve  of  St. 
Agnes’  Day. 

One  interesting  custom  dealt  with  a  girl 
who  donned,  on  May  1,  a  new  pair  of  shoes, 
with  a  dollar  in  the  heel  of  the  left  one, 
which  she  wore  until  sunset.  At  that  hour, 
she  went  to  the  forks  of  two  roads  to  say: 

If  I  marry  soon,  let  me  hear  a  cow  bawl. 

If  I  marry  rich,  let  me  hear  a  bird  sing. 

If  I  marry  not,  let  me  hear  my  casket  lock. 

Possibly,  as  I  suggested  at  the  beginning, 
I  am  a  poor  pedagogue,  and  I  probably 
never  shall  teach  a  subject  like  typing  or 
shorthand,  but  I  find  in  many  of  the  other 
subjects  that  digression  is  profitable.  It  en¬ 
lists  the  interest  of  many  who  would  other¬ 
wise  never  respond  and  reveals  charm  and 
hidden  reserves  of  personality.  It  reminds 
me  of  the  wise  doctor  in  "The  Story  of  San 
Michele” — 

"What  you  keep  to  yourself,  you  lose; 
what  you  give  away,  you  keep  forever.” 


Toledo  School  Opens  New  Building 


TRAVIS  Business  College  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
•^^held  a  formal  opening  of  its  new  building 
on  August  18.  Speakers  were  Grove  Patter¬ 
son,  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade,  and  H.  E.  V. 
Porter,  secretary  of  the  National  Association 


of  Accredited  Commercial  Schools.  Short¬ 
hand  and  typing  speed  demonstrations  featur¬ 
ing  champions  in  both  fields  were  staged  by 
the  school  as  an  added  attraction." 

Thurber  P.  Davis  is  principal  of  the  school. 
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B.  E.  W.  SECRETARIAL  TRAINING  SURVEY 


A  Nation-Wide  Study 
of  Aims,  Content,  and 
Methods 

Directed  By 

CLYDE  I.  BLANCHARD  and 

DR.  VERNAL  H.  CARMICHAEL 

Progress  Report  No.  2 


This  month’s  discussion  of  secretarial 
training,  based  on  the  nation-wide  sur¬ 
vey  being  conducted  by  the  Business 
Education  World,  is  a  continuation  of  the 
interesting  comment  in  the  September 
B.E.W.  (pages  23-27)  on  the  major  di¬ 
visions  of  the  subject  matter  that  should 
make  up  the  content  of  this  course. 

From  these  contributions,  and  from  a  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  city  and  state  courses  of 
study  in  this  subject,  will  come  a  composite 
table  of  contents,  so  to  speak,  that  should 
meet  the  approval  of  the  great  majority  of 
secretarial  training  teachers. 

An  urgent  invitation  is  extended  to  all 
teachers  of  this  subject  not  already  enrolled 
in  the  survey  to  join  us. 

•  •  "We  are  especially  interested  in  that  part 
of  the  course  devoted  to  the  development  of  the 
right  kind  of  personality  qualifications.” 

This  statement  could  be  signed  by  nearly 
every  participant  in  the  survey.  It  appeared 
on  most  of  the  returns  to  Inquiry  No.  2. 
And  this  emphasis  is  not  misplaced  nor  too 
great.  As  a  starter,  suppose  we  teachers  of 
secretarial  training  experiment  with  the 
B.E.W.  project  on  personality  development 
which  appeared  in  the  September  B.E.W. 
(pages  49-50). 

Here  is  a  concrete  personality  teaching 
suggestion,  with  the  instructional  materials 
necessary  to  carry  it  out,  together  with  an  un¬ 
usually  worth-while  incentive  to  students  to 
do  their  best  in  solving  the  projects — a  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Achievement  issued  by  the  B.E.W. 
Those  of  you  who  wish  further  informa¬ 


tion  regarding  this  Personality  Project  should 
fill  out  and  mail  to  the  B.E.W.  Department 
of  Awards  the  convenient  blank  form  on 
page  iv  of  this  issue. 

•  •  I  am  intensely  interested  in  all  phases  of 
secretarial  practice,  but  the  personality  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  the  most  significant,  because  they  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  most  pertinent  contributors 
to  the  individual’s  success  on  the  job,  and  con¬ 
tributors  which  the  individual  is  least  apt  to  place 
as  financially  significant. 

I  am  not  for  projects,  for  most  of  them  are  too 
much  like  playing.  Everything  we  do  is  to  be 
used  and  has  a  practical  significance. — Vera  A. 
Childs,  Pasadena,  California,  John  Muir  Tech¬ 
nical  High  School. 

•  •  In  my  teaching  of  Office  Practice  this  year  I 
found  that  I  liked  to  start  with  a  discussion  on 
personal  problems  in  the  office,  such  as  business¬ 
like  attitude,  clothing  for  the  office,  business  man¬ 
ners,  etc.,  in  order  that  the  students  might  develop 
these  qualities  throughout  the  semester  and  com¬ 
pare  themselves  at  the  end  of  the  semester  with 
the  chart  they  made  the  first  day.  I  then  fol¬ 
lowed  with  projects  on  filing,  as  many  of  my 
students  were  beginning  to  work  downtown  in  the 
afternoons  and  needed  this  material  at  once. — 
Phyllis  Leeka,  Boulder  (Colorado)  High  School. 

•  •  I  am  listing  in  the  order  of  their  importance 
the  main  points  which  I  think  should  be  included 
in  secretarial  training;  however,  if  it  is  possible 
to  include  these  different  divisions  in  projects,  it 
would  be  much  better  than  to  segregate  them  into 
groups. 

1.  Personal  Qualifications: 

a.  Business  etiquette. 

b.  Meeting  people,  making  appointments,  etc. 

2.  Business  Applications: 

a.  Secretarial  equipment. 

b.  Machines,  etc. 
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3.  Business  Letter  Writing: 

a.  Legal  and  business  forms  most  frequently 
used. 

h.  Composing  business  letters,  etc. 

c.  Dictating  and  transcription. 

4.  Handling  the  Mail: 

a.  Incoming  and  outgoing. 

b.  Methods  used  in  both  small  and  large 
offices. 

5.  Filing. 

6.  Business  Services. 

7.  Applying  for  a  position: 

a.  Correct  forms  for  letters  of  application. 

b.  Personal  interview. 

— Edith  L.  Thompson,  Nantucket  (Massachusetts) , 
High  School. 

•  •  There  is,  of  course,  no  hard  and  fast  division 
of  subject  matter  into  sections.  For  instance,  per¬ 
sonal  qualifications  are  discussed  generally  and 
personally,  as  needed,  at  any  time.  The  Mimeo¬ 
graph  is  in  use  almost  every  day.  Letters  are 
written  throughout  the  year.  The  actual  practice 
in  dictation  and  transcription  speed  comes  at  other 
times  during  the  day.  Occasionally,  because  of 
special  work,  a  group  of  four  class  periods, 
blocked  off  for  this  purpose,  is  devoted  to  secre¬ 
tarial  practice — omitting  for  that  day  the  classes 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting.  I  think  projects 
are  very  helpful,  if  not  requiring  too  complicated 
a  set-up. — Mildred  L.  Kingsbury,  Hartford  High 
School,  Vt’hite  River  Junction,  Vermont. 

•  •  After  years  of  experience  in  the  stenographic 
department,  I  think  that  the  subject  matter  should 
be  woven  into  a  series  of  projects  in  which 
nearly  every  group  is  included. — Sister  Mary  Irma, 
Concordia,  Kansas,  Nazareth  Motherhouse. 

•  •  Here  are  my  suggestions  for  the  major 
divisions  of  the  content  of  secretarial  training: 

1.  Advanced  typing  techniques: 

a.  Letter,  legal  forms,  specifications,  tabula¬ 
tions,  schedules,  etc. 

2.  Stenographic  duties: 

a.  Dictation  and  transcription. 

b.  Miscellaneous  duties  such  as  telephone, 
telegraph,  transportation,  and  banking 
facilities. 

c.  Machines. 

3.  Secretarial  duties: 

a.  Dictation  and  transcription. 

b.  Business  letter  writing. 

c.  Business  reading  and  references. 

d.  Personal  qualifications,  business  etiquette, 
meeting  people,  etc. 

— B.  G.  Paddock,  Ithaca  (New  York)  Senior 
High  School. 

•  •  I  am  especially  interested  in  what  business 
machines  or  appliances  should  be  found  in  a 


school  of  1,000,  with  six  commercial  teachers,  and 
from  40  to  50  students  each  semester  in  office 
practice. — Elizabeth  Briggs,  East  High  School, 
Madison,  W  ' i scon  sin. 

•  •  Dictation  and  transcription  are  too  extensive 
to  have  a  place  in  secretarial  practice.  Should 
be  taught  through  shorthand  and  typing  classes. 

Likewise,  secretarial  accounting  should  be 
taught  through  bookkeeping  or  accounting.  If 
the  student  has  no  knowledge  of  bookkeeping, 
what  he  can  learn  through  secretarial  practice 
(whose  subject  matter  is  already  too  bulky) 
would  be  of  little  value. — Sister  M.  Amadeus, 
Catholic  Girls’  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

•  •  The  pupils  seem  to  learn  more  easily  and 
retain  more  when  they  feel  that  they  are  doing 
useful  things  to  help  faculty  members. — Jessie  L. 
Smith,  Newington  (Connecticut)  Junior-Senior 
High  School. 

•  •  Each  week  the  Office  Training  class  works 
for  a  different  type  of  business.  During  the 
semester,  eighteen  different  ones  are  studied.  The 
work  is  carried  on  as  much  like  that  in  an  office 
as  is  possible.  Office  procedure  is  incorporated 
into  each  week’s  work.  Filing,  letter  writing, 
stencil  cutting,  and  mimeographing,  etc.,  are  car¬ 
ried  on  all  semester.  Original  letter  writing  is 
stressed. 

My  purpose  is  to  give  the  students  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  become  familiar  with  different  types  of 
business;  to  study  local  conditions;  to  learn  to 
meet  business  people;  to  develop  a  business 
vocabulary;  to  become  proficient  in  business  skills; 
and  above  all,  to  develop  personality  by  giving 
them  responsibility  and  an  opportunity  to  use 
their  initiative. 

The  general  grouping  which  I  use  is  as  follows, 
not,  however,  in  this  order: 

1.  Office  procedure: 

a.  Appliances:  Mimeograph,  Mimeoscope, 
Dictaphone,  and  Calculator. 

b.  Stencil  cutting. 

c.  Business  forms. 

d.  Letter  writing. 

e.  Composing  telegrams. 

/.  Filing. 

g.  Handling  mail. 

h.  Collections  and  credits. 

2.  Business,  industry,  and  professions: 

a.  Telephone. 

b.  Banking. 

c.  Law. 

d.  Insurance — life  and  casualty. 

e.  Printing  and  publishing. 

/.  Transportation — railroads,  automobile,  avi¬ 
ation. 

g.  Real  estate,  building,  furniture,  paints,  etc. 
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3.  Seeking  employment: 

a.  Personality  development. 

b.  Business  interviews. 

c.  Application  letters. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  office  training 
syllabus.  This  is  our  own;  we  are  not  governed 
by  the  city  or  state. 

I  have  organized  this  material  with  the  help  of 
Nf  iss  Margaret  A.  Lapham.  Ideas  have  been  gar¬ 
nered  from  many  sources.  The  Business  Educa¬ 
tion  World  has  been  a  great  help  but  much  of 
the  material  has  been  developed  by  me. — Inez  E. 
Aioore,  Lincoln  High  School,  Tacoma,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

[No/e;  Our  readers  will  hear  more  of  this 
syllabus  in  subsequent  issues,  as  we  plan  to  dip 
into  it  generously  when  standards  and  objectives 
are  discussed.] 

•  •  This  is  the  order  I  have  developed  through 
several  years  of  teaching  the  course.  The  mate¬ 
rial  I  have  gathered  from  all  over. 

1.  Business  organization: 

a.  Procedure  in  our  own  office  and  in  other 
businesses. 

b.  Personality  and  business  etiquette. 

2.  Dictation: 

a.  Efficiency  in  handling  tools  of  dictation. 

b.  Dictation  and  timed  transcripts  twice  a 
,  week  during  semester. 

3.  Communication: 

a.  Mail,  incoming  and  outgoing. 

b.  Postal  services,  including  classes  of  mail, 
air  mail,  and  foreign  mail. 

c.  Telephone  calls  and  services. 

d.  Telegraph,  filing  a  telegram  and  classes 
of  services. 

4.  Filing. 

5.  Transportation  of  goods  and  people. 

6.  Secretarial  accounting  and  banking  facilities. 

7.  Office  machines  and  appliances. 

8.  Reference  books. 

9.  How  to  apply  for  and  obtain  a  position;  in¬ 

terviewing. 

10.  Letter  writing:  Composing  simple  letters 
directly  on  machine  and  machine  dictation. 
(This  is  interspersed  throughout  the 
semester.) 

— Feme  Williams,  Flint  Junior  College,  Flint, 
AVtchigan. 

A  Definition  Improvement 

Mrs.  Gladys  Huber  Seale,  in  charge  of 
the  secretarial  practice  course  at  the  Wad- 
leigh  High  School,  New  York  City,  suggests 
an  important  addition  to  the  definition  of 
secretarial  training  which  was  published  in 
the  September  B.E.W.  (page  25).  Her 
suggestion  follows: 


Might  one  change  the  second  paragraph  thus: 
Secretarial  training  offers  the  student  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  apply  as  well  as  improve  his  skills  in 
shorthand,  typewriting,  and  transcription  in  typical 
secretarial  situations. 

The  addition  which  Mrs.  Seale  suggests  is 
in  italics,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  agree 
that  this  is  an  essential  addition.  One  of 
the  weaknesses  of  this  course  in  many  schools 
in  the  past  has  been  due  to  the  omission  of 
this  objective.  The  students  were  offered 
many  opportunities  of  applying  their  skills, 
but  in  the  application  little,  if  any,  attempt 
was  made  by  the  instructor  to  insure  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  skill  through  this  applica¬ 
tion. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  experience 
of  dealing  with  requests  from  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  school  faculty  and  from  various 
school  administrative  officers  for  clerical  as¬ 
sistance,  mimeographing,  typing,  and  dicta¬ 
tion,  know  to  our  sorrow  how  easy  it  is  to 
fill  up  our  secretarial  laboratory  periods  with 
great  quantities  of  actual  work  which  often 
hindered  rather  than  helped  our  students  im¬ 
prove  their  secretarial  skills.  Let  us,  there¬ 
fore,  by  all  means  incorporate  Mrs.  Seale’s 
addition  in  our  definition  and  display  it  in 
italics,  or  preferably  boldface,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  overlooked. 

This  is  not  the  only  contribution  that  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  passing  on  to  you 
from  Mrs.  Seale.  Six  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  her  department  head,  Thomas 
W.  Byron,  she  started  a  secretarial  practice 
course  at  Wadleigh  High  School  with  eight 
students.  This  year  more  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  students  are  enrolled  in  that  subject. 
Mrs.  Seale  is  supervisor  of  the  course.  Both 
Mr.  Byron  and  she  are  firm  believers  in 
teaching  this  subject  through  the  use  of 
projects,  and  we  have  selected  one  of  her 
most  interesting  projects  for  publication  in 
the  November  B.E.W.  Watch  for  it. 

We  announced  that  Miss  Elizabeth  Nash’s 
contribution  would  appear  this  month.  You 
will  find  it  on  pages  138-140. 

A  bibliography  of  research  studies  in  sec¬ 
retarial  training  during  the  past  five  years 
will  be  published  in  the  November  B.E.W. 
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XVIII 

After  the  accident  in  our  block,  the  army  took 
command  of  the  crowd. 

We  awaited  the  beginning  of  the  debate  and  will 
fight  for  the  decision. 

The  flight  progress  of  our  neighbor  brought  a 
statement  from  the  visitor. 

Emergency  in  this  district  will  make  the  department 
consider  a  contract. 

Our  associate  will  file  this  figure  with  the  firm 
after  the  next  session. 

We  estimate  the  suit  brought  against  the  theater 
will  concern  your  committee. 

The  clerk  will  enjoy  watching  the  engine  with  its 
almost  human  manner. 

His  difficulty  on  that  recent  trip  to  sea  led  to 
elaborate  discussion. 

I  will  assist  in  your  dash  to  get  the  diamond  in 
addition  to  our  empire. 

If  you  adopt  him,  his  experience  will  entertain  you 
to  a  high  degree. 

XIX 

Examination  of  the  famous  convict  brought  fortune 
to  our  foreign  guest. 

An  important  improvement  will  come  if  we 
imprison  the  judge  in  our  jail. 

There  is  a  blue  flower  in  the  box  on  the  bridge 
near  the  stone  ledge. 

The  newspaper  r  ill  play  a  responsible  part  in  the 
history  organization. 

The  secretary  to  the  royal  victim  could  not  spell 
the  word  testimony. 

We  feel  it  the  height  of  honor  to  get  an  invitation 
to  inspect  the  land. 

The  citizen  wishes  to  go  up  the  track  on  the  ice- 
covered  bridge. 

His  persottal  connection  will  help  develop  the 
change  of  circumstances. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  a  summons  to  a  celebration  of 
a  century  since  he  was  born. 

The  judge  will  restrain  travel  on  that  piece  of 
primary  road. 

XX 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  a  balance  of  treasure  in 
the  local  bank. 

In  the  race  for  national  president,  our  town  mayor 
will  have  a  majority. 

The  official  machine  will  organize  to  advance  our 
measure  in  the  senate. 

We  may  witness  the  wreck  of  a  steamer  on  that 
particular  piece  of  property. 

I  advise  you  to  acknowledge  that  particular  point 
before  publication. 


Is  it  practical  to  publish  even  a  page  about  the 
population  on  the  mountain? 

We  wrote  you  it  was  our  purpose  to  wire  you 
when  ready  to  ship  the  volume. 

We  recommend  a  railroad  adjustment  in  accordance 
with  this  reference. 

You  may  print  an  additional  page  of  serious  advice 
before  the  term  ends. 

The  pirates  may  recover  the  vessel  before  it  can 
pound  on  the  rocks. 

XXI 

The  stock  shipment  was  satisfactory  and  remittance 
made  after  sale. 

The  university  will  make  use  of  whatever  you 
have  of  value. 

He  may  use  the  wrong  word  in  the  notes  and 
letters  asking  for  credit. 

Kindly  furnish  an  invoice  for  the  goods  as  a  basis 
for  payment. 

Anyone  may  apply  by  mail  and  win  a  job  on 
approval. 

I  regret  that  I  can’t  have  entered  by  myself  in 
comfort. 

In  later  months  an  opportunity  may  be  given  for 
doing  these  things. 

Being  anxious  for  the  future  may  make  better 
support  available. 

The  goods  are  shipped  herewith  and  we  hope 
you  are  going  to  wear  them. 

John  has  taken  the  waste  basket  on  his  arm  to 
the  newspaper  office. 

XXII 

Our  agent  will  agree  to  correct  the  correspondence 
about  the  freight,  etc. 

There  is  a  college  dance  on  a  farm  in  our  county 
tonight. 

The  catalogue  shows  that  if  you  pay  cash,  there 
is  no  delivery  collection. 

A  duplicate  of  the  draft  came  in  an  envelope  from 
our  customer. 

There  is  a  chance  that  the  discount  on  the  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  in  error. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  everybody  to  eat  the 
dearest  priced  food. 

I  fear  the  eyes  of  that  fellow  will  be  filled  when 
the  factory  is  finished. 

Be  careful  to  see  the  blank  is  dated  as  it  comes 
from  the  exchange. 

That  fat  fellow  on  the  floor  will  need  considerable 
co-operation. 

In  these  later  days  it  matters  greatly  who  makes 
our  markets. 
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Education — By  a  Consumer 

WADE  POSTON,  Jr. 


WHEN  pupils  get  together  after 
school  hours,  away  from  the  eyes 
and  ears  of  the  faculty,  they  dis¬ 
cuss  education  with  a  frankness  and  a  full¬ 
ness  of  detail  that  would  amaze  their  teach¬ 
ers,  considering  the  reticence  of  some  of  the 
same  people  in  the  classroom. 

These  sessions  show  nothing  so  clearly  as 
this;  We  students  in  high  schools  and  col¬ 
leges  are  people  of  simple  reactions.  The 
vehement  dislike  we  have  for  one  teacher,  or 
our  liking  for  another,  usually  springs  from 
causes  quite  trivial — important  only  in  that 
our  associations  with  a  specific  teacher  may 
influence  our  attitude  toward  a  subject  or 
toward  the  whole  system  of  education. 

With  the  desirability  of  harmonious  teach¬ 
er-pupil  relations  taken  as  a  premise,  this 
article  is  intended  to  do  two  things:  (1)  to 
show  the  teacher,  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
pupil,  those  methods  and  procedures  which 
are  likely  to  cause  a  negative  reaction  in  his 
class;  and  (2).  to  suggest  what  I  believe 
would  be  constructive  substitutes  for  such 
methods,  judging  solely  from  the  tenor  of 
feeling  among  my  classmates. 

Upon  one  main  point  all  pupils  agree.  Be¬ 
ing  adolescents,  we  hate  underestimation. 

We  Aren*t  Children! 

Teachers  reveal  this  fault  most  commonly 
in  chronic  cases  of  "Class  Order.”  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  discipline,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied,  must  be  maintained  in  every  class.  But 
never  too  much!  The  teacher  who  considers 
every  whisper  or  side  glance  occasion  for  an 
official  reprimand,  or  who  punishes  thirty- 
second  tardiness  with  two-hour  detentions,  is 
laying  the  groundwork  of  a  vast  unpopular¬ 
ity  which  will  in  time  render  his  class  "un¬ 
controllable.”  Students  object  not  so  much 
to  his  severity  as  to  the  fact  that  he  is  treat¬ 
ing  them  like  children.  This  is  underesti¬ 
mation  in  its  most  flagrant  form. 

The  cure  is  simple.  If  not  constantly 
pressed,  the  class  will  set  its  own  standards. 


which  in  almost  every  case  the  teacher  will 
find  entirely  reasonable. 

There  is  a  second  division  of  this  same 
fault.  Most  teachers,  I  think,  gravely  un¬ 
derestimate  the  capacity  for  enthusiasm  and 
interest  which  exists  among  their  pupils.  This 
sort  of  disparagement  establishes  a  state  of 
boredom,  into  which  the  whole  class  falls, 
with  a  subsequent  general  lowering  of  its 
standards.  Where  such  a  condition  exists,  the 
students  do  their  work  perfunctorily,  with  no 
desire  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  routine, 
enforced  assignments.  Almost  always,  the 
blame  for  this  attitude  can  be  placed  upon 
the  teacher. 

Everything  Can  Be  Interesting! 

There  is  no  branch  of  a  school’s  commer¬ 
cial  curriculum  which  does  not  contain  the 
elements  of  pupil  interest,  if  it  is  properly 
taught.  The  question  is:  How  may  this  in¬ 
terest  be  awakened  and  held.^ 

Rote  and  drill,  so  unfortunately  necessary' 
in  the  mastering  of  commercial  subjects,  will 
not  do  it.  Even  more  than  in  other  classes, 
the  teacher  of  shorthand,  typing,  and  book¬ 
keeping  must  look  beyond  the  immediate 
necessity  of  dispensing  knowledge  and  try  to 
ferret  out  the  subject’s  interesting  aspects. 

The  teacher  of  gene-al  business  practice 
might  find  assignments  in  the  fields  of  con¬ 
sumer  research  and  racket  exposure  helpful 
in  maintaining  class  interest.  I  have  seen 
this  suggestion  carried  into  effect  among  my 
classmates  with  amazingly  good  results. 

Let  me  warn  on  another  point.  The  old- 
type  "success  story”  is  definitely  dated,  and 
the  teacher  who  has  frequent  recourse  to  it 
in  an  effort  to  produce  better  class  work  is 
more  likely  to  be  greeted  by  yawns  than  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

In  no  case,  if  I  were  a  teacher,  would  I 
resort  to  such  makeshift  methods  of  stimulat¬ 
ing  class  interest  as  that  bromide,  "Let’s  see 
who  gets  his  copy  done  first!”  or,  to  cite  the 
classic  example  of  underestimation,  gold 
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stars  on  tW  blackboard!  If  a  teacher  be¬ 
lieves  that  competition  among  the  students 
tends  to  raise  class  standards,  the  Honor  Roll 
is  much  to  be  preferred. 

Friendliness  in  a  teacher  is  an  attribute 
that  we  students  especially  like.  But  friend¬ 
liness  with  the  class  as  a  whole  and  not  with 
any  particular  individual  in  it  should  be  the 
teacher’s  goal.  He  must  be  sure  that  he  dis¬ 
tinguishes  friendliness  from  favoritism — 
second  only  to  underestimation  in  the  list  of 
pupil  dislikes.  The  teacher  who  picks  out 
any  student  in  his  class  as  the  recipient  of 
special  indulgences,  or  who,  even  worse,  be¬ 
comes  "pals”  with  any  one  of  his  students, 
rightfully  forfeits  the  regard  of  the  rest  of 
the  class. 

The  seriousness  of  such  an  offense  is  well 
shown  by  remarks  passed  around  among  the 
pupils,  such  as  this;  ’Why  work  hard  in  Miss 
So-’n’-So’s  class  Mary  Ellen  Smith  is  sure 
to  get  the  highest  mark  anyway!” 

Many  teachers  seem  to  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  for  their  own  comprehension  of 
a  subject  but  lack  the  ability  to  "put  it 
across”  to  their  pupils.  They  know  the  nor¬ 


mal-school  facts  of  how  to  teach,  but  they 
have  failed  to  blend  these  facts  with  their 
own  personalities.  I  like  to  call  this  type  of 
teacher  the  "animated  textbook.”  As  if  in 
confirmation  of  the  sobriquet,  such  a  teacher 
can  usually  be  found  conducting  her  class 
with  the  textbook  open  in  one  hand — even 
reading  long  passages  from  it! 

Those  who  do  not  go  to  this  disastrous 
extreme  recite  their  knowledge  as  if  it  were 
something  they  had  memorized  very  well 
and  were  bound  to  get  through  with,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  temper  of  their  audience.  In 
their  close  adherence  to  a  preconceived  plan 
for  the  day’s  lesson,  they  dominate  their 
class  and  overrule  student  discussion  and 
questions.  It  is  a  fatal  practice.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  ability  to  let  a  class  take  its 
own  reins  is,  from  the  student’s  viewpoint, 
the  greatest  positive  component  of  a  good 
teaching  personality. 

The  way  the  students  feel  is  important. 
It  can  make  all  the  difference  between  a 
teacher’s  being  liked  or  disliked  by  her  class, 
which  means  the  difference  between  an  easy 
and  a  hard  year  of  teaching! 


An  Invigorating  Breeze  from  New  Orleans 


An  unusual  publicity  piece  was  used  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  summer  by  the  Maybin  School 
for  Graduates,  New  Orleans,  in  soliciting 
placement  opportunities  for  its  graduates. 

A  mimeographed  advertisement  is  folded 
and  cleverly  stapled  so  as  to  form  a  workable 
paper  fan  with  sticks  for  the  handle.  Around 
the  handle  is  wrapped  a  mimeographed  sheet 
addressed  "To  Business  Leaders  of  New 
Orleans,”  bearing  the  telephone  number  of  the 
school  and  this  verse: 

Will  you  accept  the  gift  of  a  breeze? 

On  warm  summer  days  such  service  may  please. 

Now  how  about  qualified  office  assistants? 

(Please  don’t  start  to  develop  resistance.) 

If  you  make  a  selection  as  soon  as  you  can 

From  the  gilt-edged  graduates  given  on  the  fan, 

You’ll  get  a  tip-topper,  so  just  keep  cool 

And  phone  your  request  to  Maybin  School. 

On  the  paper  of  the  fan  itself  are  listed  the 
names  of  candidates  for  jobs,  with  brief  identi¬ 
fications,  such  as: 

Audrey  Wolz  John  Cullen 

Is  determined  and  steady.  Uses  English  nicely. 
The  efficient  secretary.  His  letters  are  always 

Willing  and  ready.  Worded  precisely. 


The  Maybin  School  is  filling  a  great  need 
in  New  Orleans.  It  has  doubled  its  enroll¬ 
ment  since  its  organization  in  1936,  neces¬ 
sitating  the  opening  of  an  annex  to  take 
care  of  the  overflow.  Miss  Ray  Abrams, 
principal  and  founder  of  the  school,  will 
also  serve  as  principal  of  the  annex. 

The  Maybin  School  takes  academic  high 
school  graduates  and  fits  them  in  a  year’s 
work  for  commercial  and  industrial  jobs. 
The  upward  trend  of  the  placement  of  these 
graduates  is  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  of 
the  times  in  New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans  Has  Able  Staff 

Assistant  Superintendent  Lionel  A.  Bour¬ 
geois,  in  charge  of  the  New  Orleans  high 
schools,  is  devoting  special  attention  to  the 
administration  of  commercial  education  in 
that  city.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  a  well- 
qualified  staff  of  department  heads  and  ex¬ 
perienced  teachers. 
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Sixth  International  Schools  Contest 

Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  June  21,  22 


A  T  the  sixth  annual  International  Com- 
mercial  Schools  Contest,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  June  21  and 
22,  the  following  three  school  trophies  were 
awarded : 

Division  1 :  John  Hay  High  School,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Division  2:  Wilcox  College  of  Commerce, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Division  3:  University  of  Washington. 

The  chairman  of  the  contest  was  W.  C. 
Maxwell,  head  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment,  Hinsdale  (Illinois)  High  School. 

It  is  understood  that  the  1939  contest  will 
be  held  in  New  York  City  in  connection 
with  the  World’s  Fair. 

The  individual  winners  of  first  place  in 
each  event  follow. 


SHORTHAND 

The  penalty  for  each  error,  typographical  or  transcription,  was  weighed  at  the  rate  of 
five  words  per  error,  deducted  from  the  gross  transcription.  Dictation  material  consisted 
of  letters  and  literary  material. 


Contestant 

Klizabeth  Soderstrom 

Eleanor  Fulton . 

Dorothy  Garrison  . . 
Phyllis  Abersold  .  . . 
Ruthie  Solomon  . . .  . 
Peggy  McCoun . 


70-Word  Rate,  High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

School  and  Instructor 

. ....  Lew  Wallace  High  School,  Gary,  Indiana.  Katherine 


Net  Transcrip¬ 
tion  Rate 
Tuck ......  36.4 


100-Word  Rate,  Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

. Henager  Business  College,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  J.  C.  Henager..  68 


100-Word  Rate,  High  Sehool,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

. John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  E.  E.  Hess . .  .  56 

120-Word  Rate,  High  Sehool,  Open 

. John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  E.  E.  Hess .  75 

130-Word  Rate,  Business  College,  Open 

. Peoria  Institute  of  Business,  Peoria,  Illinois.  Elizabeth  Head....  44 


100-Word  Rate,  University,  Open 

Central  Normal  College,  Danville,  Indiana.  Blanche  M.  Wean....  39 


TYPEWRITING 


The  typewriting  test  consisted  of  ten  minutes  of  letter  writing  with  tabulations  copied 
from  set-solid  manuscript  and  15  minutes  of  straight  copy.  The  test  was  scored  on  the 
stroke  basis,  fifty  strokes  deducted  from  gross  strokes  for  each  error. 


Contestant 
Floyd  Swink  . 


High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

School  and  Instructor 
York  High  School,  Elmhurst,  Illinois, 
mick . 


Net  Rate 

Letters  Straight  Copy 
Victor  McCor- 

.  58  86 


Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Dorothy  Herrick  . Lake  College  of  Commerce,  Waukegan,  Illinois.  Helen 

Quarnstrom . .  37  73 

University,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Alice  Bremmer  . University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington  I.en- 

ore  Fenton . . .  .  47  70 


Evelyn  Kwmer 


Bette  Cobb 


Beth  Mayo 


High  School,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

John  Hay  High  School,  Cleveland.  Mae  LaMotte. ...  60 

Business  College,  Amateur  (2  Years) 

Kewanee  Business  College,  Kewanee,  Illinois.  Lula 

Huadleson .  45 

University,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington.  I^cn- 

ore  Fenton .  54 


95 


91 

79 
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Helen  Hanson  .  .  . 

High  School,  Open 

101 

Iveslie  Robison  . 

Business  College,  Open 

J.  C.  Henager .  60 

97 

Beth  Mayo  . 

University,  Open 

79 

MACHINE  CALCULATION 

Contestant 
Cecilia  Eidam  .... 

High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

School  and  Instructor 

Grade 
. .  97 

Jean  Vajner . 

Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

92 

DICTATING  MACHINE  TRANSCRIPTION 

Fifteen  minutes  of  letter  writing  from  machine  dictation. 

Contestant 
Charles  Mayr  .... 

High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

School  and  Instructor 

Net  Rate 
.  63 

Mary  Biddle . 

Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

4S 

Elsie  Choura  . 

University,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

42 

Stella  Pajunas  . . . . 

High  School,  Open 

82 

Evelyn  Parks . 

Business  College,  Open 

56 

Jane  Perkins . 

University,  Open 

63 

Contestant 
Reno  Testolin 

Robert  Wood 


Chalmer  Dunn 


Frank  Sulkey 


Joseph  Brost 


BOOKKEEPING 


High  School,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

School  and  Instructor  Grade 

Proviso  High  School,  Maywood,  Illinois.  A.  L.  Fry .  98.6 

Business  College,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

Wilcox  Business  College,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Frank  Konz .  95.3 

University,  Novice  (2  Semesters) 

,  Central  Normal  University,  Danville,  Indiana.  Blanche  M.  Wean. . .  92.6 

High  School,  Amateur  (2  Semesters) 

.  John  Hay  High  Schod,  Geveland,  Ohio.  Howard  E.  Wheland .  96.6 

Business  College,  Amateur  (4  Semesters) 

.  Wilcox  Business  College,  Geveland,  Ohio.  Frank  Konz .  94.3 


SPECIAL  EVENTS 

Special  Dictating  Machine  Event 

I.enore  Fenton  . Seattle,  Washington  .  9g 

Best  Letter  Set-Up,  Regardless  of  Division 

Evelyn  Parks  . Wilcox  College  of  Commerce,  Cleveland,  Ohio . 60  net — 2  errors 


Stella  Pajunas 


Professional  Typewriting  Event 

Net  Rate 


Norman  Saksvig,  Chicago,  Illinois  .  119 

Richard  Myers,  Spokane,  Washington  .  110 

^na  Rubin,  Duluth,  Minnesota  .  88 


■ . Cleveland,  Ohio 

Amateur  Typewriting  Event 


Ben  Posner,  Tucson,  Arizona  .  122 

Richard  Mvers,  Spokane,  Washington .  112 

Pauline  Schlesinger,  Chicago,  Illinois .  106 


Stewell  Trophy 
John  Hay  High  School  . . . 
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B.  E.  W.  Student  Clubs  Department  Robert  H.  Scott,  Editor 

Student  Extracurricular  Activities 

FLORENCE  M.  WALLACE 

State  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City 


The  tendency  among  high  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  expand  their  extracur¬ 
ricular  programs  has  been  pronounced 
in  the  last  few  years.  Extracurricular  train- 
mc  has  been  recognized  as  a  valuable  asset 
in  later  life. 

No  especial  ^phasis  has  been  directed 
toward  such  training  for  commercial  stu¬ 
dents,  however,  although  no  class  of  young 
people  is  in  a  position  to  benefit  more  by  it 
than  they.  Too  frequently  they  have  been 
neglected  in  the  extracurricular  life  of  the 
school,  or  they  have  been  limited  to  a  poorly 
supervised  commercial  club,  which  does  little 
more  than  re-inforce  skills  in  bookkeeping 
or  social -business  training,  with  an  occasional 
dance  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

Students  who  definitely  choose  a  commer¬ 
cial  course  in  high  school,  as  a  general  rule, 
have  no  plans  for  a  future  college  career. 
Either  they  are  not  interested  in  college,  or 
they  cannot  afford  it  and  wish  to  enter  some 
gainful  occupation  as  soon  as  possible. 
Therefore,  these  young  people  will  seldom 
be  exposed  to  the  cultural  and  social  influ¬ 
ences  of  college  life.  Moreover,  many  of 
these  youths  have  not  had  the  advantage  of 
a  cultural  home  atmosphere. 

Skill  Alone  Insufficient 

From  business  employers  everywhere 
comes  the  insistent  demand  for  office  work¬ 
ers  with  suitable  character  and  personality 
traits.  Technical  training  and  ability  are 
not  sufficient  recommendations  for  obtaining 
and  keeping  a  stenographic  position  today. 
A  recent  survey  discloses  the  fact  that  of 
4,000  office  workers  who  lost  their  positions, 
90  per  cent  were  dismissed  because  of  de¬ 
ficient  character  and  personality  traits.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  often  personality, 
courtesy,  and  strategy  in  handling  people  are 
just  as  important  to  the  office  employee  as 
the  skills  he  has  acquired. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  the  extracurric¬ 


ular  program  of  the  high  school.  Person¬ 
ality  and  qualities  that  lead  to  success  in 
business  can  be  developed.  That  emotional 
equilibrium  so  essential  to  good  office  tech¬ 
nique  can  be  acquired  by  co-operating  with 
others  in  activities  in  which  the  participants 
have  interests  in  common.  Likewise,  that 
self-confidence  without  which  no  stenogra¬ 
pher  becomes  highly  proficient  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  by  group  activities  in  which  self-expres¬ 
sion  is  free  and  spontaneous. 

Business  behavior  is  more  successfully  de¬ 
veloped  as  an  extracurricular  activity  than  in 
regularly  scheduled  class  work.  As  a  matter 
of  course,  the  restraint  of  class  procedure 
limits  natural  behavior.  Therefore  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  making  acceptable  business  behav¬ 
ior  habitual  and  natural  is  more  easily 
accomplished  in  an  extracurricular  group,  for 
then  the  restraining  influence  is  absent. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  belittle  in  the 
least  the  definite  curricular  program  of  the 
school.  The  turning  out  of  efficient  office 
workers  is  the  primary  function  of  any  com¬ 
mercial  department.  The  extracurricular 
should  never  be  allowed  to  steal  the  whole 
show,  but  it  should  be  utilized  to  supple¬ 
ment  curricular  training.  It  presents  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  leadership  and  a  freedom  in 
the  expression  of  ideas  and  in  the  association 
with  others  that  the  regular  class  routine  pre¬ 
cludes. 

Much  of  the  curricular  program  is  neces¬ 
sarily  concerned  with  the  development  of 
technical  skills,  and  therefore  is  frequently 
unable  to  stress  those  personal  qualities  that 
make  for  success  in  business,  such  as  adapta¬ 
bility,  social  intelligence,  and  the  ability  to 
get  along  with  people.  The  development  of 
these  essential  qualities,  however,  may  all 
well  be  within  the  scope  of  activities  not 
found  in  the  regular  high  school  curriculum. 

Not  only  should  the  extracurricular  pro¬ 
gram  supplement  the  curricular  routine  by 
the  development  of  personality  traits  desir- 
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able  in  business;  it  may  also  add  a  zest  and 
a  vitality  to  school  life  that  is  invigorating 
and  wholesome.  If  properly  managed,  it 
supplies  the  needed  incentive  to  accomplish 
the  best  results  in  the  daily  round  of  class 
work.  It  focalizes  student  interests  and  ac¬ 
tivities  in  the  school. 

The  extracurricular  program  should  solve 
the  problem  of  wholesome  leisure-time  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  commercial  student  while  he  is 
in  training.  Recreation  is  a  necessary  part 
of  school  life,  for  a  constant  application  to 
studies  makes  life  dull  and  uninteresting. 

Form  Habits  in  School 
Habits  formed  in  school  will  carry  over 
into  later  business  life.  If  leisure-time  hab¬ 
its  are  formed  in  school  that  are  beneficial 
physically  and  mentally  to  the  commercial 
student,  they  will  likewise  provide  him  with 
activities  that  will  keep  him  physically  and 
mentally  fit  after  he  is  in  the  business  world. 

A  substantial  increase  of  leisure  time 
seems  inevitable  in  the  future.  The  more 
advantageously  that  free  time  is  spent  by  of¬ 
fice  workers,  the  more  efficiently  they  will 
perform  their  daily  tasks.  For  some,  recrea¬ 
tion  consists  of  sports  and  athletics;  for 
others,  of  reading,  art,  or  music,  or  of  vari¬ 
ous  other  hobbies  not  of  a  cultural  nature; 
and  for  still  others,  of  association  with  con¬ 
genial  companions.  The  extracurricular  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  high  school,  therefore,  best  pre¬ 
pares  its  commercial  graduates  for  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  by  offering  a  variety  of  activities 
so  that  each  may  find  a  place  that  he  will  en¬ 
joy,  and  yet  one  that  will  afford  him  social, 
physical,  or  mental  benefits. 

In  planning  an  extracurricular  program 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  commercial 
department,  the  activities  of  the  entire  high 
school  should  be  utilized.  Commercial  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  are  a 
part  of  the  regular  school  life,  not  that  they 
are  an  inferior  group. 

Too  frequently,  leaders  in  commercial  ed¬ 
ucation  speak  of  the  extracurricular  program 
for  the  commercial  department  as  if  these 
young  people  were  to  be  segregated  from 
the  high  school  at  large.  Too  often,  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  this  group  is  segregated, 
and  its  program  of  activities  consists  merely 


of  a  commercial  club,  valuable  as  such  a  club 
may  be  if  properly  supervised. 

In  some  large  high  schools  this  segrega¬ 
tion  may  be  advisable,  but  for  high  schools 
in  general,  commercial  departments  are  too 
small  and  facilities  too  inadequate  to  main¬ 
tain  the  well-rounded  extracurricular  program 
that  is  necessary  to  develop  the  well-rounded 
personalities  demanded  of  office  workers. 
Moreover,  this  development  best  comes 
through  varied  associations  with  young  peo¬ 
ple  in  other  departments. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  a  carefully 
planned  extracurricular  program  for  the 
whole  high  school  would  be  essential.  The 
commercial  students  should  then  be  skillfully 
guided  into  those  activities  in  which  they 
are  interested  and  also  into  those  that  will 
offer  them  the  most  in  overcoming  their  de¬ 
ficiencies.  After  that,  it  is  necessary  to  see 
that  they  do  not  sit  on  the  sidelines  while 
the  game  goes  on  without  them.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  little  benefit  may  be  expected 
without  actual  participation. 

Even  with  the  utilization  of  the  extracur¬ 
ricular  program  of  the  entire  high  school,  the 
range  of  activities  may  not  be  sufficiently 
varied  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students  in 
the  commercial  department.  In  that  case, 
other  clubs  or  groups  should  be  organized 
under  skillful  supervision.  These  new  groups, 
however,  should  not  be  limited  to  commer¬ 
cial  students  alone,  or  else  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  organized  will  be  in  part 
defeated. 

The  initiative  in  organizing  these  addi¬ 
tional  groups  will  rest  largely  with  the  com¬ 
mercial  department,  but  the  leadership  and 
supervision  need  not  necessarily  be  retained 
by  that  department.  A  radio,  camera,  or 
sports  club  may  be  under  the  direction  of 
any  department.  Literary  and  art  clubs  may 
perhaps  be  better  supervised  by  their  re¬ 
spective  departments.  The  supervision  of 
the  commercial  club,  however,  should  re¬ 
main  with  the  commercial  department. 

Not  all  young  people  are  gifted  in  music, 
debate,  dramatics,  or  athletics.  Only  those 
who  are  gifted  are  chosen  'to  represent  the 
school  in  contests  and  other  public  exhibi¬ 
tions.  But  if  students  are  interested  in  these 
activities,  they  should  be  given  an  opportun- 
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ity  to  participate  whether  they  are  gifted  or 
not.  It  is  those  who  are  not  talented  that 
may  be  expected  to  benefit  the  most. 

There  should,  therefore,  be  enough  per- 
rormances  so  that  all  who  wish  to  take  part 
may  have  a  chance  to  do  so.  Club  and  class 
activities  of  this  nature  afford  more  direct 
benefit  than  competitive  activities,  since  the 
emphasis  in  club  activities  is  not  on  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  but  on  the  initiative  of  indi¬ 
vidual  students. 


Dixon  to  Head  Department 
At  Louisiana  Polytechnic 

T  AWRENCE  W. 
■I^Dixon  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  director¬ 
ship  of  the  commerce 
department  of  the 
Louisiana  Polytech¬ 
nic  Institute,  at  Rus- 
ton,  with  the  title  of 
assistant  professor. 
Mr.  Dixon  was  for 
six  years  head  of  the 
commercial  depart¬ 
ment  of  Tennessee 
Wesleyan  College,  at 
Athens. 

Mr.  Dixon  is  a  graduate  of  the  Bowling 
Green  College  of  Commerce  and  received 
his  M.  Ed.  degree  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh.  He  has  taken  additional  gradu¬ 
ate  courses  in  the  University  of  Iowa.  He 
studied  law  in  the  Cincinnati  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Law  School  and  is  licensed  to  practice  law 
in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 


American  Education  Week 
To  Be  Observed  November  6-12 

American  Education  Week  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  for  the  eighteenth  consecutive 
year,  during  the  week  of  November  6-12.  It 
is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  the  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  the  American  Legion. 

The  general  theme  is  ‘'Education  for  To¬ 
morrow’s  America.”  Daily  topics  have  been 
announced  as  follows: 

Sunday — Achieving  the  Golden  Rule. 

Monday — Developing  Strong  Bodies  and  Able 
Minds. 

Tuesday — Mastering  Skills  and  Knowledge. 
Wednesday — Attaining  Values  and  Standards. 
Thursday — Accepting  New  Civic  Responsi¬ 
bilities. 


Such  an  extracurricular  program  would 
seem  to  place  upon  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  the  responsibility  for  the  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  welfare  of  its  students. 
If,  by  assuming  such  a  responsibility,  the  de¬ 
partment  can  turn  out  graduates  thoroughly 
competent  to  meet  the  demands  of  business 
in  office  technique,  personality,  and  charac¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  technical  skills,  should  not 
the  department  assume  that  responsibility 
without  question.^ 


Friday — Holding  Fast  to  Our  Ideals  of  Freedom. 

Saturday — Gaining  Security  for  All. 

Materials  and  further  information  for  the 
observance  of  American  Education  Week  in 
the  schools  can  be  obtained  from  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  Joy  Elmer  Morgan 
is  director  of  the  division  of  publications.  Lyle 
W.  Ashby  is  assistant  director. 


Business  School  Proprietor 
Popular  for  Sixty  Years! 

T?  ECENT  exhibition  of  a  silver  set  in  a 
jew'elry  store  in  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  recalled 
to  townspeople  the  selection  many  years  ago 
of  Miss  Elizabeth  Irish  as  the  most  popular 
young  lady  in  Iowa  City  and  Johnson  County. 

Miss  Irish  is  now  proprietor  of  Irish’s 
Business  College. 

The  silver  set  was  awarded  to  her  in  1877 
as  first  prize  in  a  popularity  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  St.  Patrick’s  church.  A  photograph 
of  Miss  Irish,  taken  in  1877,  appeared  with 
an  interesting  write-up  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  low'a  City  Press-Citizen. 

T  ULIUS  F.  Barnett, 
J  president  of  the 
Northwestern  School 
of  Commerce,  Lima, 
Ohio,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  District  of  the 
American  Association 
of  Commercial  Col¬ 
leges  at  its  second 
annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  on  July  30. 
Mr.  Barnett,  with  W, 
C.  Hansbarger,  or¬ 
ganized  the  school  fif¬ 
teen  years  ago.  They  also  maintain  a  public 
accounting  office  and  own  and  operate  the 
Ayers  Personnel  Service,  an  employment 
agency  licensed  by  the  state  of  Ohio,  which 
places  about  500  persons  annually. 
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mobile  bearing  a  number  representing  a 
typing  speed.  The  car  with  the  lowest  num¬ 
ber  stands  for  the  lowest  speed.  The  cards 
are  changed  after  each  test. 

Each  week,  after  a  test  has  been  given,  the 
names  of  the  students  are  listed  on  a  chart 
under  the  following  speed  groups:  35-39; 
30-34;  25-29;  20-24;  15-19;  below  15.  The 
chart  is  posted  on  the  bulletin  board  where 
all  can  see. 

An  honor  roll  is  an  incentive  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  acquiring  speed  and  accuracy.  The 
honor  roll  challenges  the  students  to  write 
”40  words  a  minute,  with  five  errors  or  less, 
three  times.”  No  name  is  entered  on  the 
roll  until  the  speed  and  accuracy  require¬ 
ments  are  met. — Velma  L.  Ervin,  High 
School,  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

A  Handy  Portable  Chart 

A  TRIP  to  the  ten-cent  store  for  a  roll 
tx.  of  plain  white  shelf  paper  (18  inches 
wide  by  36  inches  long),  a  five-cent  water- 
color  brush,  and  a  bottle  of  ink — and  the 
preliminaries  for  my  "blackboard”  demon¬ 
stration  for  my  court-reporting  classes  are 
over. 

With  these  materials,  I  make  a  chart  of 
penmanship  drills,  brief  forms,  unusual  out¬ 
lines  that  are  to  occur  in  the  day’s  lesson,  or 
special  forms  to  be  practiced  for  the  next 
day’s  lesson.  The  paper  is  fastened  on  the 
wall  by  thumb  tacks. 

I  have  found  these  charts  very  satisfactory 
because  they  can  be  prepared  in  advance. 
Then,  too,  they  are  portable  and  can  be  car¬ 
ried  from  one  room  to  another — a  conven¬ 
ience  to  the  teacher  whose  classes  are  held  in 
different  rooms. 

I  save  the  charts  for  use  again  in  succes¬ 
sive  classes. — C.  I.  Schupp,  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing  School,  Los  Angeles,  California. 


HARRIET  F.  BANKER 


UNDER  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Grace  B. 
Burdick,  commercial  instructor  in  Up¬ 
per  Iowa  University,  Fayette,  Iowa, 
Alpha  Chapter  of  Pi  Rho  Zeta  sponsored  a 
mock  trial  of  "Castor  vs.  C.  M.  &  St.  P. 
R.  R.,”  based  upon  a  true  case.  The  main 
theme  of  the  actual  case  was  used  throughout 
the  trial. 

Besides  the  twelve  jurors,  the  group 
dramatizing  the  trial  consisted  of  court  re¬ 
porters,  clerk,  bailiff,  plaintiff,  railway  men 
and  train  crews,  counsel  for  the  plaintiff,  and 
his  assistant,  defense  counsel  and  assistants, 
sheriff,  and  judge.  Legal  procedure  was  ob¬ 
served  throughout  the  entire  trial. 

These  sponsored  mock  trials  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  have  met  with  such  gratifying  suc¬ 
cess  that  alumni  have  been  encouraged  to 
undertake  similar  projects  in  their  own  class¬ 
rooms. 
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All  the  letters  were  single-spaced.  The 
inside  address  was  written  in  block  form  in 
all  cases.  Seventeen  concerns  used  open  and 
ten  closed  punctuation,  while  the  others  used 
a  combination  of  the  two  styles.  The  in¬ 
side  address  included  the  name  of  the  official, 
his  title,  the  company  name,  street  address, 
and  the  city  and  state.  This  information 
was  written  in  three,  four,  or  five  lines.  Of 
the  thirteen  letters  with  a  three-line  address, 
ten  used  the  "attention  line”  for  the  name  of 
the  official  and  his  title.  Six  of  these  ten 
put  the  "attention  line”  before  the  saluta¬ 
tion;  one,  after  the  salutation;  three,  on  the 
same  line  as  the  salutation. 

Elite  type  was  used  in  two-thirds  of  the 
letters. 

Block  form  for  the  body  of  the  letter  was 
used  in  eighteen  cases.  One  letter  was  in¬ 
dented  to  the  center  of  the  line;  one,  to  the 
end  of  the  salutation;  the  others  were  in¬ 
dented  five  spaces. 

The  salutation  Dear  Mr.  .  .  .  was  used  18 
times;  Gentlemen,  11  times;  and  Dear  Sir, 
twice.  Of  those  using  Gentlemen,  8  used 
the  "attention  line.” 

For  a  complimentary  close.  Very  truly 
yours  was  used  fourteen  times;  Yours  very 
truly,  thirteen  times;  Very  truly,  once;  and 
Sincerely  yours,  three  times. 

In  twelve  instances,  the  name  of  the  writer 
was  typed  after  the  complimentary  close;  in 
eleven,  at  the  left  margin  as  the  identification 
mark,  followed  by  the  typist’s  initials.  The 
title  of  the  writer  was  used  twenty-five  times. 
The  company’s  name  was  typed  before  the 
signature  in  seventeen  letters  and  after  the 
pen  signature  of  the  writer  in  one. 

The  colon  was  used  to  separate  the  initials 
of  the  typist  from  the  name  or  initials  of  the 
dictator  in  nineteen  cases;  the  bar  (/)  in 
six;  the  star  (*)  and  the  hyphen  (-)  each 
once.  Two  typists  put  their  initials  below 
the  dictator’s  name.  In  one  letter  there  was 
a  number  for  identification. 

A  fact  that  especially  interested  me  was 
the  large  proportion  of  letters  that  were 
written  with  elite  type.  In  the  effort  to  learn 
the  reason  for  this  extensive  use  of  elite  type, 
I  have  called  on  the  five  major  typewriter 
companies  in  Chicago.  Their  representatives 
told  me,  informally,  that  the  number  of  ma¬ 


chines  equipped  with  elite  type  that  were 
being  sold  had  increased  materially  in  recent 
years,  though  no  explanation  for  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  known.  While  official  figures  were 
not  available,  it  was  thought  that  the  demand 
for  elite  type  machines  was  not  localized. — 
Harland  V.  Main,  Harrison  Technical  High 
School,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

A  Practical  Application  of 
Shorthand  Knowledge 

AS  soon  as  the  students  in  my  beginning 
shorthand  classes  are  able  to  recognize 
words  written  in  shorthand,  I  write  all  di¬ 
rections  and  instructions  pertaining  to  class¬ 
room  procedure  on  the  blackboard  in  short¬ 
hand.  I  adapt  the  wording  of  the  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  students’  knowledge  of  theory 
and  progressively  use  more  difficult  words  as 
the  classes  advance  in  their  study  of  short¬ 
hand. 

For  instance,  when  the  students  enter  the 
classroom  they  may  find  the  following  notice 
written  in  shorthand  on  the  blackboard; 
"Pass  in  your  homework  and  get  ready  for  a 
test.”  A  few  weeks  later,  instructions  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  objective  might  read:  "Turn  in 
assignment  now  and  prepare  for  regular 
weekly  test.” 

As  I  have  the  same  classes  in  typing  the 
following  period,  I  write  not  only  the  direc¬ 
tions  for  this  class  in  shorthand,  but  also  the 
words  for  their  typing  drills  as  well  as  the 
practice  sentences. 

In  correcting  shorthand  and  typing  papers, 
I  also  use  shorthand  for  all  marginal  notes 
containing  comments  and  necessary  correc¬ 
tions. 

The  students  make  almost  a  game  out  of 
transcribing  these  shorthand  directions,  for 
they  are  keenly  interested  to  learn  what  is  in 
store  for  them. — Mary  Lapin,  Central  High 
School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Basketball:  Accuracy  in  Typing 

ECAUSE  basketball  is  the  chief  sport  in 
our  high  school,  I  used  the  game  as  a 
motivating  device  to  secure  accuracy  in  typ¬ 
ing.  It  proved  a  real  success,  with  the  pu¬ 
pils  eager  to  play  off  the  games. 

First,  I  drew  the  plan  of  a  basketball  floof 
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on  a  poster  and  placed  players  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions.  The  chart  with  the  players 
in  position  was  used  only  for  motivation. 
As  I  had  but  ten  pupils  in  the  class,  I  made 
up  two  teams,  called  Red  and  Blue — for  our 
school  colors.  The  actual  scoring  and  the 
results  were  shown  on  the  score  board. 

The  rules  for  scoring  are  as  follows:  For 
each  perfect  paper,  a  score  of  two  points  is 
given  to  the  student’s  team — this  is  a  field 
goal.  Each  student  who  makes  one  or  more 
errors  gives  the  opposing  team  one  point — 
for  a  foul. 

The  score  of  each  member  of  both  teams 
must  be  recorded.  Then  the  total  score  for 
each  team  for  one  day  is  entered  on  the  score 
sheet.  The  results  of  four  days  make  a 
game — one  day  for  each  quarter. 

The  accuracy  test  lasts  for  two  minutes 
and  I  use  the  type  of  material  that  is  used 
for  speed  tests. 

The  device  could  be  adapted  to  larger 
classes  by  having  more  teams  and  by  playing 
a  tournament  in  addition  to  games. — Al^ry 
L.  Paterson,  Sinking  Spring  (Pennsylvania) 
High  School. 

Two  Projects  for  Shorthand 

WO  projects  that  I  used  in  my  short¬ 
hand  classes  this  year  proved  especially 
interesting  to  the  students  and  at  the  same 
time  have  encouraged  their  initiative  and  de¬ 
veloped  originality. 

These  projects  consisted  of  designing  and 
stenciling  a  suitable  honor  roll  for  the  Com¬ 
petent  Typist  awards;  also  designing  letter¬ 
heads  in  a  wide  range  of  styles  for  use  in  the 
transcription  classes. 

Practical  outcomes  of  these  projects  were 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  the  typewriter  for 
stencil  cutting,  the  stylus,  and  the  Mimeo¬ 
graph  for  duplicating  the  letterheads  as  ad¬ 
ditional  supplies  were  needed. — Aiary  H 
Inglis,  Queens-Chicora  College,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina. 

An  Honorary  Pin  for  Typing 
HAVE  used  the  following  plan  in  my 
typing  classes  for  many  years  and  have 
found  it  effective  as  an  incentive  for  better 
work. 

When  the  first  speed  test  is  given  in  the 


beginning  typing  class,  the  student  who  has 
the  highest  rate  has  the  honor  of  wearing 
for  one  week  a  gold  pin  engraved  "O.  H.  S. 
Typist.”  From  then  on,  the  pin  is  awarded 
weekly  to  the  student  who  makes  the  big¬ 
gest  increase  in  his  speed  on  the  weekly  15- 
minute  tests. 

To  be  eligible,  no  more  than  one  error  a 
minute  is  allowed.  The  initial  net  rate  of 
18  words  is  increased  gradually  to  20  and, 
in  the  last  six-weeks  period,  to  25.  If  a 
student  should  make  16  errors,  he  would,  of 
course,  not  receive  the  pin,  nor  would  he  be 
eligible  the  following  week,  for  he  must 
have  a  satisfactory  rate  from  which  to  work. 
The  rules  governing  the  awarding  of  the  pin 
were  formulated  so  as  to  provide  incentive 
for  the  slower  student  as  well  as  for  the 
more  rapid  student. 

The  name  of  the  student  wearing  the  pin 
for  the  week  is  mentioned  in  the  school  news 
section  of  the  local  paper. — Hazel  Hunt, 
High  School,  Ottawa,  Iowa. 

Sunflower  Races  Rainbow 

N  order  to  stimulate  my  pupils  to  attain 
higher  speed  in  typing,  I  divided  the  class 
into  two  sections,  called  Set  I  and  Set  II  re¬ 
spectively.  During  one  period  of  the  week 
each  set  takes  the  Gregg  speed  test.  The 
pupils  type  the  test  several  times  during  the 
period  and  submit  their  best  papers.  The 
papers  are  then  checked  twice. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  shown  on  a 
race  track  which  we  made  from  an  old  type¬ 
writer  chart  covered  on  one  side  with  black 
cambric.  The  track  is  drawn  in  bright  col¬ 
ors  on  this  cambric-covered  side.  There  are 
only  two  horses  on  the  track — Sunflower, 
who  represents  Set  I,  and  Rainbow,  who  runs 
for  Set  II.  The  net  averages  for  individuals 
and  for  teams  are  entered  on  charts. 

When  the  scoring  is  completed  and  the 
results  recorded,  the  horse  belonging  to  the 
side  that  has  attained  the  higher  average  is 
placed  ahead  of  the  other. 

There  is  fun  for  the  pupils  in  the  race 
track  game,  but  of  more  importance  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  helping  them  to  qualify  for  the 
5()-word  certificate  and  emblem. — Sister  Ai 
Alonica,  R.  S.  AI.,  Holy  Family  High  School, 
New  Bedford,  Aiassachusetts. 
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Department  of  the  interior, 

Division  of  Motion  Pictures,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
I6mm.  and  35mm.  silent  and  sound,  free 
loans  or  through  purchase.  Borrower  pays 
transportation  charges.  Prices  of  prints  are 
21/4  cents  a  foot  for  35mm.  sound  or  silent; 
21/2  cents  a  foot  for  l6mm.  sound;  and 
11/2  cents  a  foot  for  l6mm.  silent  all  on  safe¬ 
ty  stock. 

A  I6mm.  reel  is  40  per  cent  as  long  as  a 
35mm.  print  of  the  same  subject,  but  re¬ 
quires  the  same  projection  time — about  11 
minutes  for  a  full  sound  reel  and  15  minutes 
for  a  silent  reel.  A  full  l6mm.  reel  is  400 
feet;  a  full  35mm.  reel  1,000  feet. 

A  very  large  assortment  of  films  pertain¬ 
ing  to  industries,  geography,  and  national 
and  state  parks  of  the  nation.  For  complete 
listings  see  their  catalogue  "Motion  Pic¬ 
tures." 

Price  of  Progress.  Sound.  l6mm.,  699  ft.;  35mm., 
1,747  ft.  Conservation  of  natural  resources. 
Temples  and  Peace.  Sound.  16mm.,  670  ft.; 

35mm.,  1,674  ft.  Alabama  archaeological  ex¬ 
cavations. 

Human  Crop.  Sound.  16mm.,  371  ft.;  35mm., 
928  ft  Organized  camping  for  the  under¬ 
privileged. 

Home  Rule  on  the  Range.  Sound.  16mm.,  382 
ft.;  35mm.,  955  ft.  Restoration  of  stock  ranges. 
Know  Your  Coal.  Sound.  16mm.,  613  ft.;  35mm., 
1,533  ft.  Testing  bituminous  coal. 

C.C.C.  in  a  Crisis.  Silent.  I6mm.,  720  ft.;  35mm. 

1,800  ft.  The  1937  Ohio-Mississippi  flood. 
Boulder  Dam.  Sound.  I6mm.,  1,300  ft.;  35mm., 
3,251  ft.  Construction  from  start  to  finish. 
Reclamation  in  the  Arid  West.  Sound.  I6mm., 
391  ft.;  35mm.,  978  ft. 

Reclamation  and  the  C.C.C.  Sound.  16mm.,  1,103 
ft.;  35mm.  2,758  ft. 

Boulder  Dam.  Silent.  16  mm.,  1,912  ft.;  35mm., 
4,781  ft.  Construction  from  start  to  finish. 
Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Silent.  16mm.,  712  ft.; 
35mm.,  1,780  ft.  The  Columbia  Basin  project. 


To!  cm  (W'ater!  Grass!)  Sound.  l6mm.,  1,005 
ft.;  35mm.,  2,513  ft.  The  story  of  the  Navajo 
Indian. 

Central  Film  Co.,  Film  Center  Build¬ 
ing,  630  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Rent  and  sell  l6mm.  and  35mm.  sound 
films.  Borrower  pays  transportation  both 
ways.  Time,  10  minutes  per  subject.  A 
few  films  pertaining  to  the  United  States 
and  some  foreign  countries.  Write  for  lit¬ 
erature. 

Cine  Classic  Library,  C.  &  S.  L.  Merri- 
man,  1041  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  Sell  and  rent  I6mm.  sound-on-film.  A 
few  films  on  a  variety  of  geographic  sub¬ 
jects.  Listings  on  request. 

United  Motion  Picture  Industries, 
Ltd.,  149  West  48th  Street,  New  York,  N. 
Y.  Sell  16mm.  silent  and  sound-on-film. 
All  prints  are  made  on  order  only.  A  few 
on  geographic  subjects.  Write  for  listings. 

G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts.  Glass  lantern  slides, 
free  loan,  except  return  transportation 
charges.  May  be  kept  for  one  school  week. 

Picturesque  Word  Origins.  Set  of  48  slides,  3^4 
by  4  inches,  packed  in  convenient  shipping  case, 
manuscript  of  lecture  included  in  case,  total 
weight  9  pounds.  Gin  be  shown  with  any 
standard  stereopticon,  time  40  minutes.  The 
demand  necessitates  booking  well  in  advance. 

The  slides  are  hand-colored  reproductions 
of  the  drawings  in  the  book,  "Picturesque  Word 
Origins”;  lecture  taken  from  the  text  in  the 
book,  which  is  based  on  the  etymological  ma¬ 
terial  in  Webster’s  New  International  Diction¬ 
ary,  Second  Edition.  Lecture  may  be  read  ver¬ 
batim,  but  is  intended  rather  as  a  basis  for  a 
talk  by  the  teacher. 

The  slides  help  to  arouse  and  stimulate 
interest  in  word  study,  and  in  the  development 
of  vocabulary. 
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year  of  the  test,  12  per  cent  fewer  failures 
were  noted  in  the  room  having  automatically 
controlled  lighting.  The  controlled  system 
of  lighting  provides  for  more  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  lighting  at  all  times. 

The  resulting  power  costs,  following  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  photo-electric-control  equip¬ 
ment,  were  in  many  cases  lowered,  since 
artificial  illumination  was  used  only  when 
it  was  needed. 


7  A  while  ago  1  mentioned  using 
chamois  cloth  for  blackboard  erasing. 
I  am  glad  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  new 
*'Speedo  Chamois  Eraser,”  a  revelation  in 
chalkboard  erasing  and  cleaning.  It  erases 
rapidly  and  picks  the  chalk  dust  from  the 
board  with  a  few  easy  strokes.  Long-wear¬ 
ing  skins  of  a  special  grade  are  used  in  this 
eraser;  they  are  cut  into  fins  and  firmly  se¬ 
cured  in  a  wooden  back  as  in  the  usual  black¬ 
board  erasers.  All  the  wear  is  on  the  edge 
of  the  chamois  fins,  which  means  that  the 
wear  is  uniform  rather  than  in  one  spot,  as 
in  a  flat  chamois  eraser.  The  New  York 
Silicate  Book  Slate  Company  has  produced 
a  winner  here. 


6  The  fact  that  23  per  cent  of  U.  S. 

citizens  have  poor  eyesight  before  they 
reach  20,  and  48  per  cent  before  40,  as 
recorded  by  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society  and  American  Institute  of  Archi¬ 
tects  recently,  indicates  the  need  for  better 
sch(x>lroom  lighting. 

As  an  aid  in  improving  this  condition. 
General  Electric  engineers  have  developed 
a  monitor  of  light,  which  automatically  turns 
room  lights  on  when  the  light  intensity  is 
not  adequate  for  correct  vision,  and  turns 
them  off  when  natural  light  provides  ade¬ 
quate  lighting. 

Two  types  of  mounting  have  been  de¬ 
veloped:  one  for  use  in  existing  buildings, 
and  another  for  installation  in  new  build¬ 
ings. 

At  the  end  of  a  year’s  trial  of  the  system, 
it  was  found  that  21.1  per  cent  fewer  fail¬ 
ures  occurred  in  the  class-room  which  was 
photo-electrical ly  controlled.  In  the  third 


8  Many  teachers  have  written  me  for  a 
suggestion  as  to  where  they  can  con¬ 
veniently  keep  their  private  papers  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  put  in  safe-deposit 
vaults.  The  answer  is  "Pronto  Private  File,” 
which  has  a  "built-in”  compartment  for  in¬ 
surance  policies  and  other  important  papers. 
A  new  expanding  front  makes  it  easy  to  lo¬ 
cate  or  file  any  record  in  the  specially  pre¬ 
pared  index.  The  file  is  made  of  cold  rolled 
steel  in  rich  dark  green  wrinkle  finish, 
equipped  with  two  separate  locks  and  keys. 
The  dimensions  are  a  fraction  over  11x12 
X  6  inches. 


9  Here’s  something  new:  a  crumble-flap 
safety-seal  envelope  offering  inex¬ 
pensive  protection  for  valuable  mail.  It 
seals  like  an  ordinary  envelope  when  the  flap 
is  moistened  and  closed,  but  if  anyone  tam¬ 
pers  with  the  flap,  the  seal  portion  will 
crumble,  making  pilferage  without  detection 
impossible.  'The  envelope  is  made  of  heavy 
stock,  in  express  style,  with  double  folds 
top  and  bottom. 
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Actus  Non  Facit  Reum,  Nisi  Mens  Sit  Rea 

"The  act  itself  does  not  constitute  guilt  unless  done  with  a  guilty  intent" 

CUDDIE  E.  DAVIDSON 

President,  Hamilton  College  of  Commerce,  Union  City,  New  Jersey 


This  maxim  has  particular  reference  to 
criminal  proceedings.  It  is  given  .fre¬ 
quent  application,  however,  in  civil 
cases  to  assist  in  fixing  the  responsibility  for 
damages  sustained. 

It  is  a  universal  rule  of  law  that  conduct, 
to  constitute  a  crime,  must  not  only  involve 
an  overt  act,  but  that  in  connection  with  and 
concurrent  to  the  act,  there  must  be  shown 
an  intent  to  commit  the  unlawful  act  which 
constitutes  the  crime.  Obviously,  proof  of 
the  unlawful  act  is  not  difficult,  but  it  is  not 
always  so  easy  to  show  that  such  act  was  com¬ 
mitted  with  an  intent  to  do  an  injury  or  to 
commit  a  wrong. 

Because  intent  involves  the  mind  and 
heart,  and  hence  does  not  appear  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  judges  almost  invariably  instruct  their 
juries  somewhat  as  follows: 

Before  you  can  convict  the  defendant  of  the 
crime  charged,  it  will  be  necessary  first  that  you 
find  that  an  unlawful  act  was  committed,  and  sec¬ 
ondly  that  such  act  was  committed  with  a  present 
intention  to  commit  a  wrong  or  do  an  injury.  A 
man’s  intentions  are  matters  solely  within  his  mind 
and  heart,  and  hence  not  easily  ascertained;  in 
fact,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  determine  one’s 
intentions  in  a  given  instance. 

In  arriving  at  a  decision  on  this  particular  point, 
however,  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  surrounding 
the  particular  incident.  You  are  not  at  liberty 
to  guess  or  to  surmise  what  one’s  intentions  were, 
but  you  may  infer  or  imply  intent  from  his  con¬ 
duct,  from  his  language,  or  from  the  nature  of 
the  act  committed  by  him. 

From  the  language  of  this  instruction,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  bases  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  intent  of  a  person  committing 
a  crime  or  a  tort:  The  intention  may  be  de¬ 
termined  either  from  the  nature  of  the  act 
itself,  in  which  case  it  is  said  that  the  law 
will  presume  an  unlawful  intent  to  commit 
an  act,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  act  itself ; 


cr  one’s  intentions  may  be  ascertained  or 
judged  by  outward  appearances — his  acts, 
conduct,  language,  and  all  the  circumstances 
surrounding  the  particular  act  in  question. 

Illustrations  of  implication  of  intent  are 
furnished  in  the  instance  where  a  man,  who, 
by  lawful  authority,  in  the  exercise  of  some 
public  duty  or  right,  entered  a  public  build¬ 
ing,  and  while  there,  legally,  committed  a 
felony.  The  law,  in  such  a  case,  will  pre¬ 
sume  that  he  entered  the  premises  with  a  fe¬ 
lonious  or  wrongful  intent. 

So,  if  a  sheriff  or  other  public  officer,  act¬ 
ing  pursuant  to  authority,  acts  beyond  the 
limit  of  his  authority,  he  will  be  deemed  to 
have  been  a  trespasser  in  the  first  instance 
and,  accordingly,  the  exercise  of  his  authority 
to  have  been  done  with  a  wrongful  intent. 

The  taking  of  one’s  life  does  not  of  itself 
constitute  guilt,  unless  done  with  a  guilty  in¬ 
tent,  yet  the  very  nature  of  the  act  will  fur¬ 
nish  a  strong  presumption  that  such  killing 
was  done  with  a  criminal  intent. 

In  civil  law,  the  maxim  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  made  to  apply  most  frequently  in 
cases  involving  a  tort,  or  circumstances  under 
which  damages  are  suffered,  independent  of 
contract.  In  such  instances,  the  intent  to  do 
an  injury  is  inferred  from  the  facts  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  surrounding  the  case,  as  well  as 
from  the  nature  of  the  act  itself. 

The  fact  that  an  injury  was  sustained  as  a 
result  of  the  acts  of  another,  committed  with 
such  reckless  abandon  or  negligence  as  to 
amount  to  willfulness,  will  be  considered  in 
arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  there  was  a 
wrongful  intention  to  do  the  other  an  injury. 

'The  question  of  malicious  intent  forms  an 
important  feature  in  actions  of  libel  and 
slander.  It  is  said,  "The  greater  the  truth, 
the  greater  the  libel,’’  meaning  that  the  more 
true  the  matter  published  is,  the  more  readily 
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it  will  be  believed,  and  in  consequence,  tne 
more  defamatory  it  will  be;  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  the  mere  unauthorized  publication  of 
a  truth  reflecting  upon  a  man’s  character  is  a 
libel — the  very  truth  itself  tending  strongly 
to  establish  a  malicious  or  wrongful  intent 
of  one  to  injure  the  reputation  of  another. 

- 4* 

Rare  Volumes  on  Shorthand 
Contained  in  Peirce  Library 

The  Peirce  School,  Philadelphia,  has  ded¬ 
icated  its  newly  arranged  library  to  the 
memory  of  one  of  the  school’s  administrative 
executives,  Caleb  B.  Peirce,  a  son  of  the 
founder.  Dr.  Thomas  May  Peirce.  Caleb 
Peirce  died  last  February  at  the  age  of  52. 

A  distinctive  feature  of  the  library  will  be 
the  large  group  of  books  dealing  with  the 
history  of  shorthand  throughout  the  centuries. 

The  oldest  and  quaintest  of  the  volumes 
in  the  Peirce  collection  was  published  in 
London  in  1659  by  Thomas  Shelton.  Short¬ 
hand  is  "made  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity  ” 
and  may  be  "fitted  to  all  languages,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Aulay  Macaulay’s  treatise,  issued  in 
1747.  This  and  a  later  edition  of  1'’56  are 
considered  two  of  the  greatest  treasures  in 
the  group. 

Graves  and  Ashton,  who  were  "teachers  of 
the  mathematics  in  Gainsborough,”  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  their  "Whole  Art  of  Tachyg- 
raphy,”  printed  in  1775,  while  a  quite  elab¬ 
orate  publication  of  1789  is  Thomas  Gurney’s 
"Brachygraphy,”  which  he  termed  "an  easy 
and  compendious  system,  adapted  to  the  va¬ 
rious  arts,  sciences,  and  professions.” 

Cyclometer  Measures 
Typing  Production 

The  latest  concern  to  report  success  with  the 
cyclometer  method  of  measuring  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  typists  and  stenographers  is  the 
Gates  Rubber  Company,  Denver,  Colorado. 

This  company’s  stenographers  and  typists 
have  cyclometers  on  their  typew'riters  w'hich 
give  an  accurate  check  of  the  number  of  key¬ 
strokes  made  in  any  given  period  of  time.  A 
base  rate  is  set,  and  each  girl  has  a  quota 
assigned  to  her,  figured  on  this  basis.  If  she 
exceeds  the  quota,  the  overage  contributes  to 
the  group  bonus.  Likewise,  if  she  does  less 
work  than  is  required,  the  deficit  is  deducted 
from  the  bonus.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the 
bonus  is  paid  the  typists  according  to  their 
base  rates.  Every  three  months  the  strokes  for 
that  period  are  averaged,  and  in  this  way  a 
fair  and  accurate  check  is  kept  of  the  amount 
of  work  being  performed  by  each  girl. 


We  see,  then,  by  these  illustrations  that, 
while  the  maxim  places  certain  restrictions 
around  the  proving  of  one’s  guilt,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  law'  has  adequately  provided  ways 
and  means  of  furnishing  proof  of  the  guilty 
intent  of  an  individual  w’ho  has  committed 
a  wrong. 


This  incentive  plan  really  works.  The  em¬ 
ployer  likes  it  because  it  gives  him  a  close 
check  on  the  actual  output  of  each  typist.  The 
workers  like  it  because  each  one  knows  she  is 
being  paid  exactly  what  she  is  worth. — Ameri¬ 
can  Business. 

Columbia  Business  College  Opens 

R.  and  Mrs.  Joe  E.  Cole  opened  their 
^^^new'  school,  Columbia  Business  College, 
in  Olumbia,  Tennessee,  on  September  6. 
Both  proprietors  hold  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  commercial  education  from  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  (Kentucky)  College  of  Commerce. 

For  several  years,  Mr.  Cole  has  been  head 
of  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  West  Tennessee  Business  College, 
at  Jackson.  Mrs.  Cole  has  been  head  of  the 
advanced  shorthand  department  of  the  same 
school. 

South  American 
Educational  Cruises 

O  lO  de  Janeiro  will  be  host  to  the  World 

Federation  of  Education  Associations  in  the 
summer  of  1939.  Tw'o  cruises,  each  of  about 
57  days,  will  be  available  at  a  minimum  of 
about  $500,  utilizing  transatlantic  liners. 

Information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
W.F.E.A.  Travel  Bureau,  National  Education 
Association  Building,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C.  or  from  author¬ 
ized  travel  agents. 

A.I.C.  Buys 

Brown’s  Business  College 

HE  American  Institute  of  Commerce, 
^  Davenport,  low'a,  has  purchased  thirty- 
two-year-old  Brow'n’s  Business  College,  also 
of  Davenport.  Mrs.  R.  H.  Peck,  the  former 
owner,  will  devote  her  time  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Brown’s  Business  College  in  Gales- 
burg. 

The  American  Institute  of  Commerce, 
w'hose  director  is  S.  D.  Fenton,  is  a  com¬ 
panion  school  of  the  ^American  Institute  of 
Business,  of  Des  Moines,  E.  O.  Fenton,  di¬ 
rector. 
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cmd  iMta  on  busineu  oducotion. 


Were  We  Guinea  Pigs? 

By  the  Class  of  1938,  University  High 
School,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York,  1938.  303  pp., 
$1.60. 

"Progressive”  education  is  attacked  on  the 
grounds  that  pupils  do  not  master  the  funda¬ 
mentals,  that  they  drift  through  school  days  with 
no  purpose,  they  direct  their  teachers,  and  that 
they  get  tired  of  doing  "just  what  they  want  to 
do.”  They  are  characterized,  too,  as  "guinea 
pigs”  upon  whom  new  educational  theories  are 
tried. 

To  refute  these  accusations,  fifty-five  high  school 
seniors  wrote  an  account  of  their  school  life  in  a 
"progressive”  school.  The  only  teacher  activity 
consisted  of  reading  manuscript  in  order  to  correct 
misstatements  of  fact  and  to  improve  English 
usage. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Our  Background,”  the  pupils 
present  data  revealing  better-than-average  back¬ 
ground.  The  model  family  income  is  from  $4,000 
to  $6,000  a  year.  About  90  per  cent  of  the  fath¬ 
ers  and  35  per  cent  of  the  mothers  are  college 
graduates.  They  mention  that  only  42  per  cent 
of  their  fathers  are  professional  men. 

The  "core”  work  in  the  seventh  grade  began 
with  the  furnishing  of  a  home — an  actual  home 
used  for  home  economics — and  the  preparation  of 
a  book  about  it.  During  the  eighth  grade,  the 
study  was  widened  from  the  home  to  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  to  governments  during  the  ninth 
grade.  In  the  tenth  grade,  the  class  worked  on 
important  periods  in  the  development  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Modem  problems  were  taken  up  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

These  pupils  say  frankly  that  their  experience 
with  science  was  not  so  satisfactory  as  it  might 
have  been,  because  they  had  five  different  teach¬ 


ers,  each  with  his  own  ideas  as  to  how  science 
should  be  taught.  They  make  the  same  criticism 
of  the  instruction  in  Latin:  "The  Latin  depart 
ment  was  too  disjointed  by  the  change  in  faculty 
to  be  as  profitable  as  it  might  have  been. 

The  difference  in  the  teachers’  ideas  and  philos¬ 
ophy  of  teaching  bewildered  the  students,  and  the 
lack  of  consistency  in  teaching  caused  a  lack  of 
understanding. 

We  are  eager  to  read  what  these  alert  and  know¬ 
ing  youngsters  say  about  typing.  They  know 
very  definitely  that  in  their  school  it  is  taught  for 
personal  use  only.  The  speed  is  left  entirely  to 
the  individual.  The  material  used  is  the  pupil's 
own  school  work.  They  believe  that  each  pupil 
should  "take”  as  much  typing  as  he  thinks  he 
needs. 

There  is  an  entire  chapter  devoted  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  critical  thinking,  approached  through 
mathematics.  Part  of  this  study  was  concerned 
with  propaganda. 

All  school  subjects  and  activities  are  treated. 
There  is  a  chapter  of  evaluation.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  it  is  a  valuable  experience  for  pupils 
to  think  and  do  for  themselves  and  that,  even 
though  they  are  guinea  pigs,  they  should  be  glad 
of  it. 

Valid  or  Forged?  A  Quick  Aid  to 
Decision  on  Questioned  Writing 

By  Lloyd  L.  Jones  (Author  of  Our  Busi¬ 
ness  Life  and  other  Gregg  texts  in  business 
education).  Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company, 
New  York,  1938,  168  pp.,  $2. 

This  book  was  written  out  of  the  experiences  of 
the  author  before  he  wrote  any  books  on  business 
education.  The  book  was  written  with  the  idea 
of  helping  to  control  the  criminal  menace,  because 
forgery  today  is  so  expert  as  to  deceive  highly 
alert  persons  and  to  cause  them  to  part  with  their 
money. 

"The  modem  forger  plumbs  the  depths  of 
physics,  chemistry,  photography,  and  shadow 
tracing  to  aid  in  perfecting  his  nefarious  art,  and 
then  pits  his  skill  and  technical  knowledge  against 
the  intelligence,  keenness,  and  scientific  attain¬ 
ments  of  the  investigator,  who,  therefore,  must  be 
at  least  equally  alert  and  well  trained  scientifically.” 

These  ideas  are  expressed  by  Lloyd  L.  Jones  in 
this  account  of  "keeping  scientific  detection  ahead 
of  the  forgery  menace.”  "Valid  or  Forged.^”  is 
based  upon  Mr.  Jones’s  experience  in  handling 
many  cases  of  disputed  handwriting  and  in  giving 
court  testimony. 

While  the  book  is  addressed  to  those  consider¬ 
ing  the  profession  of  handwriting  expert,  it  con¬ 
tains  information  useful  for  teachers  of  handwrit¬ 
ing,  shorthand,  bookkeeping,  and  commercial  law, 
as  well  as  information  useful  for  lawyers  and 
bankers,  and  supplies  instruction  and  entertainment 
for  the  general  reader. 
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The  examination  of  questioned  writing  is  ex¬ 
plained  so  simply  and  clearly  that  the  novice  can 
use  some  of  the  procedures  described.  Pictures  of 
apparatuses  of  various  types  and  explanations  of 
their  use  in  the  detection  of  forgery  are  included. 
The  charts  showing  the  composition  of  paper  and 
inks  are  not  easily  available  elsewhere. 

“Fields  for  Forgery  and  Its  Detection”  is  the 
title  of  a  chapter  in  which  cases  of  forged  his¬ 
torical  manuscripts  are  related. 

The  identification  of  typist  and  typewriter  from 
typescript  is  truly  a  remarkable  accomplishment. 
Mr.  Jones  cites  cases  and  their  solutions. 

While  reading  these  accounts,  we  are  im¬ 
pressed  anew  with  the  impossibility  of  concealment 
of  the  effects  of  individuality.  The  work  of  a 
forger  reveals  habits  which  cannot  be  hidden.  Even 
the  typist  sets  his  individual  imprint  upon  the 
typescript. 

Finally,  a  standard  of  conduct  is  established  for 
the  handwriting  expert  who  is  called  to  testify  in 
a  court  of  law. 

It  is  indeed  a  rare  opportunity  to  be  able  to  read 
a  well-written  account  of  the  workings  of  this 
unique  profession  by  an  expert  who  generously 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  his  long  and  varied 
experience. 

My  Vocation 

By  Eminent  Americans  (Earl  G.  Lock¬ 
hart,  Drake  University,  Editor) ,  The  H.  W. 
Wilson  Company,  New  York,  New  York, 
1938,  334  pp.,  $2. 

The  most  eminent  living  American  in  each  of 
twenty-three  occupations  has  contributed,  as  a 
chapter  of  this  book,  information  and  advice  for 
young  people  considering  that  occupation  as  a 
life  work. 

These  "eminent  Americans”  were  carefully  se¬ 
lected.  Twenty-five  leaders  in  each  occupation 
were  asked  to  name  the  most  eminent  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  occupation.  The  leader  chosen  was 
asked  to  write  a  vocational  essay  for  this  book. 
A  full-page  portrait  of  each  author  accompanies 
the  text  of  “what  eminent  Americans  think  of  their 
callings.” 

A  few  examples  of  the  chapters  and  their  authors 
are  cited:  "Aviation  As  a  Vocation,”  by  Richard 
E.  Byrd  and  Edgar  S.  Gorrell;  "Business  in  a  New 
World,”  by  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene;  "Journal¬ 
ism  As  a  Vocation,”  by  William  Allen  White; 
"Practice  of  Medicine,”  by  Charles  H.  Mayo;  and 
"To  Those  Who  Aspire  to  the  Profession  of 
Teaching,”  by  John  Dewey.  These  are  representa¬ 
tive  samplings  of  the  twenty-three  chapters. 

Everyone  in  business  education  will  read  and 
reread  the  chapter  by  Dr.  John  Robert  Gregg,  "To 
Those  Interested  in  Stenography  and  Secretarial 
Work,”  and  will  find  in  it  a  valuable  article  to  be 
used  in  guidance.  The  entire  chapter  is  a  letter 
addressed  to  young  people.  They  will  enjoy  it 


thoroughly  and  discover  some  very  good  counsel 
in  it. 

As  each  of  the  authors  of  this  book  is  "tops” 
in  his  profession,  it  is  an  excellent  book  for  re¬ 
quired  reading  for  high  school  and  junior  college 
classes. 

Pressey  Senior  Verifying  Test 

By  S.  L.  and  L.  C.  Pressey,  Public  School 
Publishing  Company,  509  North  East  Street, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  4  pages,  sample  10 
cents.  For  grades  7  to  12.  (Pressey  Senior 
Classification  Test,  same  specifications,  same 
price.) 

These  tests  have  been  successfully  used  in  em¬ 
ployment  studies  and  in  offices  in  the  selection, 
reclassification,  or  adjustment  of  personnel. 

Detroit  Clerical  Aptitudes 
Examination 

By  Harry  J.  Baker  and  Paul  H.  Voelker, 
Public  School  Publishing  Company,  509 
North  East  Street,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  8 
pages,  sample  set  20  cents. 

Designed  to  discover  and  select  pupils  who  have 
abilities  suitable  for  commercial  courses  in  high 
school.  This  test  measures  such  factors  as  rate 
and  quality  of  handwriting,  rate  and  accuracy  in 
checking,  knowledge  of  simple  arithmetic,  motor 
speed  and  accuracy,  knowledge  of  simple  commer¬ 
cial  terms,  visual  imagery,  rate  and  accuracy  in 
classification,  alphabetical  filing. 

The  Personality  Inventory 

By  Robert  G.  Bernreuter,  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  Stanford  University,  California, 
1935.  Package  lots,  complete  with  manual, 
six  scales,  and  percentile  norms,  25  copies, 
$1.75. 

This  test  has  been  revised  since  it  was  reviewed 
in  the  Business  Education  World  in  November, 
1935.  Two  of  the  scales  were  prepared  by  John 
C.  Flanagan.  The  test  is  self-administering  and 
easy  to  score.  It  includes  six  scales,  measuring 
neurotic  tendency,  self-sufficiency,  introversion- 
extroversion,  dominance-submission,  self-confi¬ 
dence,  and  sociability. 

Percentile  norms  are  given  for  high  school  boys, 
high  school  girls,  adult  men,  adult  women,  col¬ 
lege  men,  and  college  women. 

Writing,  Past  and  Present 
By  Carroll  Gard,  The  A.  N.  Palmer  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  1937.  74  pages.  $1  post¬ 

paid. 

An  adult  who  looks  back  distastefully  u[>un  the 
tedium  of  longhand  penmanship  practice  might 
(Continued  on  page  176) 
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Margaret  M.  McGinn 

Bay  Path  InsUtute,  Springfield,  Massachusetts 


School  and  Business  Must  Co-operate' 

G.  D.  CARPENTER 


For  two  or  three  years  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  on  committees  in 
co-operation  with  school  authorities  in 
studying  possible  methods  of  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  between  business  and  edu¬ 
cation.  We  businessmen  have  learned  far 
more  than  we  have  contributed. 

Are  co-ordination  and  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  businessmen  and  educators  desirable? 
Not  only  desirable — but  necessary.  The  kte 
lamented  depression  could  never  have  been 
so  profound  and  devastating  had  education 
done  its  full  duty  in  the  past  seventy-five 
years  in  training  three  generations  in  sounder 
social  and  economic  ideals. 

Here  are  a  few  ways  in  which  we  can  cor¬ 
relate  our  programs  in  order  to  bring  the 
greatest  good  to  the  youth  in  our  care  and 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

1.  There  should  be  a  knowledge  of  need,  a 
familiarity  with  the  vocational  pattern  of  your 
community:  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
the  various  businesses  and  crafts,  the  possible 
rate  of  student  absorption,  the  labor  turnover, 
and  other  factors  having  a  bearing  on  your 
problem  of  training  pupils  for  specific  types  of 
work. 

2.  Make  contacts  and  arrange  conferences  with 
businessmen  who  may  be  prospective  employers 
of  your  students. 

3.  Arrange  field  trips  to  industrial  plants  and 
business  houses,  to  give  pupils  an  idea  of  actual 
"behind-the-scenes”  activity. 

4.  Work  with  your  vocational  advisers  in  an 
attempt  to  eliminate  the  worst  misfits.  Create  a 
clearing  house  of  information  as  to  requirements 
of  employers  and  opportunities  in  various  lines. 

5.  Get  businessmen  to  talk  before  your 
classes.  You  will  be  disappointed  many  times, 
but  make  the  businessmen  "education  conscious.” 

6.  If  you  have  the  opportunity,  do  some  talk¬ 
ing  yourself  before  service  clubs  and  business 
groups  on  such  themes  as  "The  Businessman  As 
Educator.”  Plant  the  idea  in  the  minds  of  pros¬ 
pective  employers  that  they  have  a  vast  responsi¬ 
bility  for  encouraging  mental  growth  and  latent 
talent. 

’  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Southern  California  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Carpenter  is  assistant  cashier  of  the 
County  National  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Santa 
Barbara,  California. 


My  experience  as  a  personnel  man  has 
made  one  vivid  impression  on  me,  which 
has  been  verified  many  times.  It  is  this: 
Approximately  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all  ap¬ 
plicants  for  positions  have  the  wrong  atti¬ 
tudes  towards  business.  Those  who  are 
thorough  and  can  be  trusted  to  do  a  job  com¬ 
pletely,  without  supervision,  are  rare  indeed. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  point.  Business¬ 
men  are  more  concerned  with  mental  atti¬ 
tudes  and  qualities  than  with  technical  train¬ 
ing.  I  should  prefer  to  employ  a  young  per¬ 
son  who  can  think,  who  can  concentrate, 
who  is  thorough.  Even  if  his  technical  train¬ 
ing  is  sketchy,  I  can  make  something  of  him. 

Educators  are  not  responsible  for  age-old 
human  weaknesses,  but  if  you,  by  wise  choice 
of  methods  of  instruction,  can  raise  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  somewhat,  it  is  up  to  you  to 
see  that  those  methods  are  used. 

Do  your  teaching  methods  tend  to  turn 
out  pupils  who  can  absorb  facts  and  like  it? 

You  must  not  neglect  the  accumulation  of 
facts  if  you  are  to  produce  pupils  prepared 
to  carry  on  our  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises.  The  accumulated  experience  of 
the  past,  bound  up  in  the  covers  of  text¬ 
books,  gives  the  newcomer  to  business  life  a 
point  of  departure  from  which  he  can  carry 
on  and  exercise  his  own  talents. 

I  believe  that  this  country  will  find  social 
and  economic  salvation  only  through  a  far¬ 
sighted  program  of  mutual  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employee. 

I  put  this  question  as  a  challenge:  Can 
the  schools  turn  out  a  more  socially  minded, 
square-dealing  group  of  students  who  enter 
business  as  employees  but  in  whose  number 
are  the  employers  of  the  next  generation  ? 

It  is  your  job  to  work  out — patiently,  con¬ 
sistently,  year  after  year,  studying  and  meet¬ 
ing  problems  and  difficulties,  but  always  with 
the  thought  that  you  commercial  teachers  are 
perhaps  the  group  most  able,  best  prepared, 
equipped,  and  organized,  to  do  something 
practical  for  the  betterment  of  our  country. 
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^ o  THE  Editor: 

I  have  just  received  a  goodly  number  of  copies 
of  your  Service  Booklet  No.  11  on  Economic 
Geography  and  thank  you  for  this  material.  I 
shall  see  that  it  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  my  sum¬ 
mer  school  students  and  others  who  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  particular  held. 

Let  me  commend  you  for  your  progressiveness 
in  getting  out  this  material.  It  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  much  of  the  good  material  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  our  periodical  literature  is  lost  from  the 
standpoint  of  future  usefulness.  Putting  a  well- 
developed  series  of  articles  into  bulletin  form  cer¬ 
tainly  is  a  service  to  commercial  educators.  The 
only  thing  that  is  important  in  connection  with 
this  project  is  to  see  that  the  articles  are  carefully 
planned  and  properly  presented  and  carry  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  authority. 

Again  I  thank  you  for  this  material,  which  I 
know  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  my  classes. — 
P.  G.  Nichols,  Graduate  School  of  Education,  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

TT  HE  BEW  series  of  service  booklets  now  num¬ 
bers  twelve.  The  last  three  have  been  published 
since  June,  1938.  These  booklets  are  supplied 
upon  request  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  (please 
note  that  some  of  the  service  booklets  are  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  print).  There  is  no  charge  except 
the  cost  of  postage.  Use  the  convenient  order 
blank  below.  A  brief  description  of  the  series 
follows. 

Booklet 


No.  DESCRIPTION 

1  . Brief-Form  Dictation.  Selected  ar¬ 

ticles  resulting  from  a  contest  for 
brief-form  dictation  material. 

2  . Objective  Tests  in  Business  Mathe¬ 

matics.  A  reprint  of  six  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  appearing  in  the  1934- 
1935  volume  of  the  BEW. 

3  . How  TO  Teach  Typewriting.  A  re¬ 

print  of  four  articles  appearing  in 
the  1935*1936  volume  of  the  BEW. 

4  . Frailey  Business  Letter  Problems. 

A  reprint  of  prize-winning  business 
letters  appearing  in  the  1935-1936 
volume  of  the  BEW. 


^ . Abstracts  of  Certain  Studies  in 

Business  EducatioSi.  Reprinted 
from  the  1933-1934  volume  of  the 
BEW. 

6  .  .  A  Sound  Philosophy  of  Business 


Education.  Articles  by  Dr.  Paul  S. 
Lomax,  of  New  York  University, 
and  Professor  F.  G.  Nichols,  of  Har¬ 
vard  University,  reprinted  from  the 
1935-1936  volume  of  the  BEW. 


7  . A  Bookkeeping  Project.  A  reprint 

of  the  popular  bookkeeping  projects 
by  Milton  Briggs  appearing  in  the 
1936-1937  volume  of  the  BEW. 

8  . Economic  Geography.  A  reprint  of 


ten  articles  edited  by  Dr.  Douglas  C. 
Ridgley,  of  Clark  University,  and 
published  in  the  1936-1937  volume 
of  the  BEW. 


9  . The  Building  and  Marketing  of 

Skill.  Four  articles  by  four  authori¬ 
ties  on  this  subject.  Reprinted  from 
the  1936-1937  volume  of  the  BEW. 

10  . Motion  Pictures  for  Business  Edu¬ 

cation.  A  reprint  of  all  the  film  lists 
appearing  in  the  1937-1938  volume 
of  the  BEW. 

11  . Economic  Geography.  A  reprint  of 


the  second  series  of  ten  articles 
edited  by  Dr.  Douglas  C.  Ridgley. 
These  articles  appeared  in  the  1937- 
1938  volume  of  the  BEW. 

12 . Effective  Teaching  through  the 

BEW  Monthly  Projects.  Read 
about  this  booklet  on  pages  132-133 
of  this  issue. 
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In  Other 

ALICE 


^HE  AMERICAN  SCHOOL  BOARD  JOUR- 

NAL.  According  to  Galen  Saylor  in  the 
August  (1938)  issue,  page  17,  school  administra¬ 
tors  are  faced  with  two  problems:  they  must  de¬ 
crease  teacher  turnover,  and  they  must  develop  the 
competency,  efficiency,  and  effectiveness  of  new 
teachers  to  a  maximum  as  soon  after  the  beginning 
of  the  year  as  possible.  The  author  believes  that 
the  accomplishment  of  the  second  task  would  aid 
in  the  solution  of  the  first,  since  that  would  tend 
to  decrease  turnover  due  to  the  failure  of  be¬ 
ginning  or  new  teachers  in  the  system. 

Mr.  Saylor  feels  that,  whether  experienced  or 
inexperienced,  the  new  teacher  in  a  school  has 
many  adjustments  to  make  to  the  school  routine, 
to  the  philosophy  underlying  the  administration 
of  the  school,  to  the  personalities  of  his  associates, 
and  to  the  life  of  the  community. 

The  author  states:  "If  inefficiency  in  a  school  is 
the  outgrowth  of  maladjustment,  lack  of  co-ordi¬ 
nation,  misunderstanding,  forces  pulling  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  people  working  at  cross  purposes, 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  desired  goals,  or 
lack  of  wise  leadership,  the  administrative  officials 
must  be  held  responsible.  If,  after  months  of 
sympathetic  guidance,  the  failure  is  due  to  incom¬ 
petency,  failure  to  co-operate,  or  defective  person¬ 
ality,  the  individual  teacher  may  properly  be  held 
to  blame.  In  a  large  degree,  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  teacher  new  to  the  system  depends  on  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  supervisory  officers — on  their 
leadership,  their  helpfulness,  their  willingness  to 
guide  intelligently,  and  their  ability  to  develop 
morale  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation." 

"The  superintendent  or  principal  who  can  kindle 
the  enthusiasm  and  fires  of  ambition,  who  can 
nurture  the  will  to  succeed,  who  can  inspire  co¬ 
workers,  who  can  win  the  confidence  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  his  young,  new  teachers,  has  won  a  major 
battle  in  his  campaign  for  an  effective,  co-ordinated 
school,”  said  Mr.  Saylor. 

CHOOL  AND  SOCIETY.  Five  reasons  are 
given  for  vigorously  supporting  educational 
independence,  according  to  Dr.  J.  C.  Morrison  in 
the  July  30  (1938)  issue,  page  133. 

1.  Scientific  instruction  is  independent  of  poli¬ 
tics. 

2.  The  humanities  have  their  independent  im¬ 
peratives 

3.  The  teaching  of  controversial  questions  calls 
for  judicial  prerogatives. 

4.  Preparation  for  citizenship  transcends  all 
partisan  limits. 

3.  To  education  are  entrusted  enduring  interests 
and  values. 


Magazines 

BLACK 


The  office  economist.  Advice  for  the 

receptionist  is  presented  by  Levant  Harvey  in 
the  May-June  (1938)  issue,  page  5: 

"You  hold  the  contact  position.  You  are  'the 
firm’  to  everyone  who  comes  up  to  your  desk. 
They  may  or  may  not  see  the  people  they  ask  for 
— but  they  do  see  you ! 

"Be  human,  courteous  and  considerate. 

"Get  the  name  right.  Get  the  pronunciation 
right.  Explain  the  situation  to  the  caller.  Don’t 
give  out  any  personal  information.  Find  out  what 
company  the  caller  represents  or  is  connected  with. 

"Know  something  about  what  your  company 
makes  or  sells  or  does. 

"Be  careful  when  you  leave  your  desk  for  any 
reason — be  sure  your  ’relief  understands  just  who 
is  waiting  and  why. 

"Remember  you  are  the  ’lookout’  for  a  very 
earnest  group  of  busy  men. 

"Observe  these  same  methods  over  the  phone. 
You  are  the  voice  of  the  firm.’’. 

The  TEXAS  OUTLOOK.  ”An  educated  per¬ 
son  is  not  merely  one  who  can  do  something, 
whether  it  is  giving  a  lecture  on  the  poetry  of 
Horace,  trying  a  lawsuit,  making  a  garden,  or  can¬ 
ning  food  for  the  pantry;  he  is  one  who  knows 
the  significance  of  what  he  does,  and  he  is  one 
who  will  not  and  cannot  do  certain  things,” 
stated  Ernestine  Carroll  in  the  August  (1938) 
issue,  page  45. 

"Such  a  person,”  the  author  continued,  "is  ac¬ 
quiring  a  liberal  education,  and  it  makes  little 
difference  whether  he  has  been  trained  in  phi¬ 
losophy  or  mechanics.  He  is  a  being  transformed 
from  an  automaton  into  a  living  thing.” 

Miss  Carroll  believes  that  "what  we  need  most 
is  a  school  for  adults  where  the  primary  motive 
and  sole  purpose  of  the  course  of  study  offered 
will  be  to  impart  to  the  people  a  knowledge  of 
themselves,  their  possibilities,  and  their  shortcom¬ 
ing,  that  through  the  awakening  of  their  possi¬ 
bilities  and  the  realization  of  their  weaknesses 
their  lives  may  be  enriched  through  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  daily  tasks.” 

American  business.  "To  pick  a  man  for 

a  bigger  job,”  stated  John  Garth  in  the 
August  (1938)  issue,  page  17,  "determine  how 
well  he  works  with  others,  find  out  if  he  is  calm 
under  fire,  and  be  sure  that  he  is  a  man  big 
enough  to  admit  an  occasional  mistake  which  he 
is  bound  to  make.  But  perhaps  most  important 
of  all — is  he  profit-minded — does  he  know  the 
need  for  keeping  expenses  lower  than  receipts.^” 
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Each  month  the  B.  E.  W.  gives  in  this  department  some  5,000  words  ot  se¬ 
lected  material  counted  in  units  of  20  standard  words  for  dictation.  This 
material  will  be  found  in  shorthand  in  the  some  issue  of  THE  GREGG  WRITER. 
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Transcription  Speed  Project 

For  classroom  use  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
comparison  of  transcribing  ability  of  stu¬ 
dents  as  they  progress  with  their  course. 
Details  for  effective  presentation  of  this 
test  may  be  had  from  The  Gregg  Writer 
Credentials  Department. 

CLIMBING  TAKES  POWER— 

To  some  executives  advertising  is  still  looked 
upon  as  an  expense  connected  with*  getting  a 
business  or  product  before  the  public,  and  they 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  this  expense  can  be 
largely**  eliminated  and  the  money  saved. 

We  might  as  well  think  of  gasoline  as  an  ex¬ 
pense  connected  with*"  the  job  of  getting  a  car 
started,  and  hope  for  the  time  when  the  car,  being 
well  on  its  way,  will  have  no  further*"  need  for 
gas. 

There  is  some  validity,  of  course,  in  such  a 
point  of  view.  A  car  can  save  a  good  deal  on  gas 
while*""  it  is  going  down  hill;  and  a  business  can 
save  a  good  deal  on  advertising  while  the  business 
is  going  down**®  hill. 

How  to  go  down  hill,  however,  is  not  our 
problem  now.  Our  problem  is  how  to  make  the 
grade.  Of  course,  if  any**"  business  man  really 
wants  to  know  how  to  keep  going  down  and 
down  and  down,  I  don’t  know  of  any  better**"  way 
than  to  try  to  save  on  advertising. 

Advertising  is  the  voice  of  business.  To  think 
of  it  as  an  expense**"  is  to  misunderstand  it  en¬ 
tirely.  It  is  as  necessary  for  a  business  to  learn 
to  advertise"*  as  it  is  for  a  child  to  learn  to  talk; 
and  it  is  not  his  learning  to  talk,  but  his  not 
learning  to  talk  which  is*”  expensive. 

Advertising  is  not  a  modern  invention.  It  came 
into  being  when  business  came  into  being**"  and 
must  continue  as  long  as  business  endures.  Did 
I  hear  you  say  that  there  are  no  opportunities  to¬ 
day?**®  Henry  Ford  says  that  everything  can  be 
done  better  than  it  is  being  done  today.  Isn’t 
that  an**®  opportunity.  Consult  with  our  efficiency 
expert. 

Very  cordially  yours,  (294) 


Meaning  of  Success 

SUCCESS  is  speaking  words  of  praise, 

In  cheering  other  people’s  ways. 

In  doing  fust  the  best  you  can 
With  every”  task  and  every  plan. 

It’s  silence  when  your  speech  would  hurt. 
Politeness  when  your  neighbor’s  curt. 

It’s  deafness  when  the  scandal*®  flows. 

And  sympathy  with  others’  woes. 

It’s  loyalty  when  duty  calls. 

It’s  courage  when  disaster  falls. 

It’s  patience®"  when  the  hours  are  long; 
It’s  found  in  laughter  and  in  song; 

It’s  in  the  silent  time  of  prayer. 

In  happiness  and  in*"  despair. 

In  all  of  life  and  nothing  less. 

We  find  the  thing  we  call  success.  (83) 


Praise  of  the  North 

From  “Ripco  Ripples” 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  longed  for  the  murmur  of 
swift,  silent  waters — for  the  whispering  of  pines, 
and  for  the  crack  of  dawn”  tipping  leaf  and  limb 
with  virgin  gold  ...  a  vast  region  of  green  forest, 
mirror  lakes,  and  silvery  streams  beckoning*"  to 
you,  luring  you  on  ...  a  land  of  cool,  silent 
highways  leading  ever  on  through  a  paradise 
peopled  with  furred,*"  feathered,  and  finny  citizens 
.  .  .  the  talk-talk  of  the  wild  folk  filtering  through 
the  still  of  early  dusk  ...  the  chirp  of*"  brush 
warblers  in  a  swamp  .  .  .  jays  screaming  defiance 
in  the  treetims  and  over  all  the  blue  bowl  of 
heaven  with*"®  mischievous  stars  peeping  through. 
Nowhere  is  such  magic  as  eventide  in  the  North 
Woods  .  .  .  here’s  a  land  where  unsullied  air*'" 
lends  zest  and  joy  to  clean  living  and  the  day’s 
work  .  .  .  where  among  neighbors  you  can  even 
count  the  feathered  and  furred**®  citizens  of  the 
forest,  and  as  enemy  only  those  prowlers  of  the 
night  or  winged  scavengers  of  the  air**" — a  land 
where  a  forest  symphony  greets  the  morn,  and 
later,  when  the  four-footed  folk  withdraw  to  the 
still,  hiding**®  places  of  the  forest,  a  treetop  chorus 
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chants  requiem  as  the  mantle  of  evening  is  drawn 
In  this  adventure-land““  of  green  forests  and 
swift  streams,  man  measures  man  by  what  he  is 
.  .  not  by  what  he  has  .  .  .  here,  in  Spring,  is 
the  land’*®  of  your  desire  .  .  .  Soon — too  soon — 
come  the  shortened  days  of  Autumn,  and  then, 
after  the  first  frost  of  the  cool  evenings,  a**" 
carnival  of  color  along  lake,  river,  and  stream  .  .  . 
in  the  forest,  a  bustle  of  preparedness  as  the"** 
songbirds  plan  departure  leaving  the  whiskey 
jacks  and  jays  to  stand  sentinel  .  .  .  the  squirrel 
family  labors  feverishly””  to  fill  its  storehouse  .  .  . 
snowshoe  rabbits  turning  from  brown  to  gray  .  .  . 
all  hunting  things  are  astir,  for  Fall  has  come”” 
to  this  wonderland  .  .  .  and  then,  trail’s  end  .  .  . 
until  Spring.  Gone  is  the  quick  life  and  bustle 
of  the  green  forest  .  .  .  now  a  pallid,*”  icy  still¬ 
ness  stands  seneschal.  King  Spruce,  Prince  Pine, 
and  Baron  Balsam  hold  silent  court,  each  mantled 
in  regal*”  robes  of  snowy  white  .  .  .  the  furry 
peasantry  of  the  forest  have  long  since  moved  to 
winter  quarters;  the  song  and  call*"  of  their 
feathered  friends  no  longer  herald  the  dawn  .  .  . 
only  the  grumbling  of  an  ice-locked  brook  breaks 
the  majestic  silence*"  to  say,  ’’Winter  has  come  to 
the  North  Woods.”  .  .  .  But  under  a  snowy 
blanket  life  slowly  pulses  on,  and  ere  long"”  again 
the  first  faint  breath  of  a  new  season  will  hang  in 
the  air.  Beneath  her  white  cover.  Mother  Earth 
will  stir^”  restlessly  .  .  .  growing  things  will  feel 
the  pulse  of  life  rousing  root  and  bough  after 
their  long  sleep.  From  her  winter  retreat,  Mrs."® 
Bruin  then  emerges  with  her  young  folks  to  bask 
and  play,  because  Spring  is  again  just  around  the 
corner.  (459) 


Dynamite  . . .  the  builder 

Presented  by  courtesy  of  the  Irving  Trust 

Company,  New  York  City,  as  second  in  a 

series  on  American  Industries  and  Banking 

IF  A  MACHINE  is  something  that  converts  power 
to  useful  purposes,  then  dynamite  is  a  machine. 
And  because”  of  its  titanic  power  it  does  many 
tasks  which  other  machines  do  less  effectively,  or 
not  at  all. 

It  changes"  the  courses  of  rivers,  clears  ground 
for  planting,  tears  loose  ore  deep  in  the  earth,  rips 
open  irrigation  ditches,"  blasts  toe-holds  for  huge 
dams,  bridges,  and  skyscrapers.  It  creates  minia¬ 
ture  earthquakes  which,  registered  on  seismo- 
^aphs,"  reveal  to  oil  prospectors  the  strata  forma¬ 
tion  below.  Half  a  ton  of  dynamite  is  repre¬ 
sented*®*  in  an  average  mile  of  the  country’s 
cement  roads. 

Dynamite  does  riot  displace  men,  because  it 
does  what  no  man*”  can  do.  And  in  so  doing, 
it  creates  work  for  thousands,  on  vast  projects 
which  could  not  otherwise  go  forward  and*" 
which  benefit  the  entire  public. 

Few  people  realize  that  the  peace-time  ex¬ 
plosives  business — chiefly  in  mining*"  and  con¬ 
struction  projects — is  so  important  that  the  indus¬ 
try  fears  war  as  much  as  any  other  business** 
does.  Leading  explosives  companies  have  shown 
enviable  stability  in  employment  and  earnings 
throughout*"  the  depression.  (203) 


Functions  of  Business 

An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Neil  Carothers, 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Business  Admims* 

trarion,  Lehigh  University,  on  the  Bankers’ 

Philadelphia  Orchestra  Program,  NBC  Blue 
Network,  February  14,  1938 

OVER  IN  PARIS  there  is  a  remarkable  stone 
column,  with  curious  writing  cut  into  it.  It  is  a 
code”  of  rules  for  business,  laid  down  by  King 
Hammurabi  of  Babylon,  4000  years  ago.  There 
is  a  profound"  lesson  in  this  famous  stone.  Read 
its  quaint  provisions  and  you  will  realize  that  the 
spirit  of  business"  enterprise  is  older  than  history. 
More  than  4000  years  ago  business  was  support¬ 
ing  the  mighty"  Babylonian  civilization.  Look 
back  along  the  endless  corridors  of  time  and  you 
will  see  that  four  things  have*"  built  civilization, 
the  spirit  of  religion,  the  spirit  of  creative  art,  the 
spirit  of  research,  and*”  the  spirit  of  business  en¬ 
terprise.  It  was  the  spirit  or  enterprise  that  led 
Columbus  to  America,*"  that  led  the  pioneers 
Westward,  that  today  creates  a  higher  living  stand¬ 
ard  for  America. 

Many  oP"  our  people  are  given  to  accepting 
catch-phrases  without  analyzing  them.  Of  all  the 
unsound  catch-phrases*"  of  our  time  there  are  none 
more  unfair  than  those  which  refer  to  the  profit- 
motive  in  business  as  something*"  fundamentally 
greedy  and  evil. 

What  is  ’’business”?  It  is  simply  enterprise, 
an  undertaking  to  produce  useful™  goods  and 
services.  What  is  the  economic  function  of 
business  ? 

The  first  function  of  business  is  to  produce*" 
goods,  without  which  we  all  die. 

The  second  function  of  business  is  to  find  and 
invest  capital,  without  which*"  industry  cannot 
live.  For  every  factory  worker  in  America  busi¬ 
ness  has  provided  an*"  average  investment  of 
$8,000  in  plant  and  equipment.  That  is  a  chiei 
reason  why  the  American*"  is  the  highest-paid 
worker  on  earth. 

The  third  function  of  business  is  to  find  ways 
to  produce  new  and  better*”  goods.  Every  per¬ 
son  in  the  world  owes  his  living  to  the  endless 
efforts  of  business  to  improve  processes*"  and  dis¬ 
cover  new  products.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  what  risks  and  losses  businessmen  faced  to 
create*"  your  radio,  the  car  you  drive,  the  news¬ 
paper  you  read? 

The  fourth  function  of  business  is  to  keep 
enterprise  alive.*"  In  five  years  of  the  depression 
the  factory  industries  alone  paid  out  9  billion  dol¬ 
lars  more  than  they"®  took  in.  It  came  from  the 
surplus  accumulated  in  prosperous  years. 

'The  fifth  function  of  business  is  to  create"®  so 
great  a  flow  of  goods  that  out  of  the  earnings  we 
can  support  government  and  education  and  re¬ 
ligion"®  and  recreation  and  charity.  From  this 
one  source  we  pay  for  the  vital  necessities  of  our 
society"® — schools,  churches,  hospitals,  and  gov¬ 
ernment  services.  Every  dollar  spent  by  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  local"*  and  national,  is  derived 
from  taxes  levied  directly  or  indirectly  on  the 
country’s  business. 

Now*"  what  is  this  profit-motive  we  hear  so 
much  about?  It  is  nothing  but  the  universal  im¬ 
pulse  of  mankind*®  to  earn  rewards  by  producing 
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goods  and  services  efficiently.  It  guides  the  lives 
of  practically  all  men.*"  When  it  is  absent  in  an 
individual,  we  think  it  is  funny.  There  is  a  real 
lesson  in  the  old  story*"  of  the  man  who  said  to 
the  colored  boy;  "Run  this  errand  for  me  and  I’ll 
give  you  a  quarter,”  and  the  boy  said,*"  "No,  sir, 
I’se  got  a  quarter.”  Civilized  society  has  encour¬ 
aged  the  profit-motive  as  the  fairest  and"®  most 
efficient  incentive  to  enterprise.  Considering  what 
it  does  for  us  the  profit-motive  is  the  most*" 
valuable  economic  institution  we  have. 

Business  runs  all  the  way  from  the  one-man 
gas-station  to*"  the  giant  corporation.  There  are 
the  individual  businessmen,  more  than  2  million 
of  them,  who  run  small""  businesses,  who  lie 
awake  nights  worrying  about  their  pay-rolls, 
whose  profits  are  not  much  more  than  day-wages, 
but*"  whose  risks  are  tremendous.  'They  are  the 
backbone  of  your  community,  no  matter  where 
you  live. 

There  are  serious"®  problems  of  regulation  in 
connection  with  business.  They  should  be  met, 
and  will  be.  But  condemning  business’”  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  profit-motive  is  no  way  to  meet  these 
problems.  When  business  is  prosperous,  this  is 
a  happy’"  country.  When  business  is  bad,  we 
have  political  turmoil  and  social  distress.  In  this 
country  above  all’"  others  business  has  been  free 
to  develop.  And  we  have  passed  barbed-wire 
laws  to  keep  out  people  from  other  countries’" 
where  business  is  not  so  free.  The  more  we  en¬ 
courage  business  to  take  the  risks  of  enterprise, 
with  the  chance  of  earning"®  fair  profits,  the 
sooner  will  our  national  production  increase  and 
our  standard  of  living  rise  again.  (819) 

*  *  * 

"THE  BUSINESS  WORLD  is  not  demanding 
diffuse  knowledge,  or  a  superlative  amount  of  it, 
but  is  requiring”  both  its  officers  and  its  men 
either  to  know,  or  to  know  where  they  can  find 
out  what  they  want  to  know  when  they  want" 
to  find  it,  and  when  such  an  answer  will  assist  in 
working  out  a  problem. 

"The  man  of  marked  accomplishment  reaches" 
the  pinnacle  of  his  fame  not  because  of  a  super¬ 
abundance  of  knowledge,  but  because  he  knows 
how  to"use  the  knowledge  of  others,  to  be  a  bor¬ 
rower,  as  well  as  an  owner,  of  information.”  (97) 
— Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 


Graded  Letters 

On  Chapter  Five  of  the  Manual 

Dear  Sir: 

Why  did  you  not  buy  Cuban  sugar  when  you 
had  an  excellent  opportunity’  to  get  it  at  reduced” 
prices?  Prior  to  wiring  you  I  wrote  you  enclosing 
a  letter  from  Owens  telling  me  of  the  wide"  vari¬ 
ation  in  prices  and  urging  that  we  arrange  to  take 
advantage  of  all  reductions. 

Owens  says  there  are  buyers"  from  various  com¬ 
panies  in  the  South  as  well  as  in  Cuba  whose  ob¬ 
ject  seemingly  is  to  purchase  all"  Cuban  and  other 
cane  sugar  that  they  come  across  and  store  it  for 
higher  prices. 

Please  report. 

Yours  truly,  (99) 

Dear  Sir: 

This  letter  will  announce  a  special  meeting  at 


the  hall  on  the  regular  meeting  night.  For  some” 
unaccountable  cause  our  numbers  have  fallen  off 
for  several  meetings,  until  it  has  become  quite  a 
serious"  problem  to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  organization  directly  at  heart. 

We  are  making  a  particular"  effort  to  get  every¬ 
one  out  for  the  next  meeting.  We  have  engaged 
a  speaker  who  is  recognized"  as  an  excellent 
talker,  and  who  comes  personally  recommended  by 
men  in  whose  judgment  we  have  ample'®"  cause 
to  place  perfect  confidence. 

There  will  be  excellent  food,  good  music,  and 
lots  of  fun,  throughout  the  evening.’”  Perhaps 
you  will  wish  to  bring  a  friend  or  two  along. 
We  are  urging  each  member  to  do  so,  in  the  hope 
that  some^  of  our  new  friends  may  wish  to 
affiliate  with  us. 

Drop  us  a  line  today  or  call  us,  giving  the 
number  of’"  covers  you  will  want  for  the  feed, 
then  join  us  at  an  early  hour  for  an  enjoyable 
evening  together.’" 

Yours  for  the  good  of  the  cause,  (185) 

Dear  Madam: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  two  tickets  for  the  Senior 
play. 

You  are  sure  to  enjoy  it,  as  the  lines  are' 
amusing,  the  stage  showy,  and  the  music  very 
good. 

I  trust  you  will  be  able  to  use  the  tickets. 

Yours  truly,  (40) 


On  Chapter  Six  of  the  Manual 
Dear  Sir: 

You  will  find  that  the  prices  today  on  our  suits 
and  overcoats  have  been  reduced  to  about  one-half 
of”  what  they  formerly  were. 

We  suggest  that  you  come  in  early  and  make 
your  purchases  while  the  stock  is  good. 

The  sale"  will  close  Saturday.  May  we  wait 
upon  you  soon? 

Very  truly  yours,  (52) 

Dear  Madam; 

We  are  putting  out  a  new  brand  of  peaches. 
It  is  called  the  Sunshine  Special. 

The  peaches  are  raised  in”  California,  the  land 
of  sunshine,  and  are  second  to  none.  The  prices, 
as  per  the  enclosed  list,  are  right. 

^nd"  in  an  order  today  before  the  supply  is 
gone. 

Yours  truly,  (51) 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  attention  is  called  to  an  invoice  which 
should  have  been  settled  in  May.  We  cannot 
allow  it  to  stand.”  You  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  make  some  arrangement  to  pay  it.  I  surest 
that  you  acknowledge  this  correspondence^  by 
sending  us  a  remittance. 

In  any  event,  tell  us  why  you  have  failed  to 
pay  for  the  invoice. 

Yours  truly,  (60) 

Dear  Sir; 

In  reply  to  your  letter,  it  will  be  a  pleasure  to 
send  you  a  catalog.  You  will  find  everything”  as 
advertised,  as  we  have  revised  our  catalog  so  that 
the  new  goods  replace  the  old.  When  a  quantity" 
is  bought  the  price  is  reduced. 

We  should  like  to  make  your  acquaintance,  and 
hope  you  will  come  to  see  our  display.  Perhaps* 
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we  can  help  you  reach  a  decision  on  some  of  the 
merchandise. 

Cordially  yours,  (74) 

Dear  Sir; 

We  acknowledge  your  order  for  stained-glass 
windows.  We  are  obliged  to  hold  this,  for  we 
are  unable  to”  allow  you  any  more  goods  until 
you  pay  for  those  sold  you  during  the  winter. 
Your  invoice,  a  copy  of  which^  is  enclosed,  and 
which  you  apparently  overlooked,  is  long  overdue, 
and  we  must  ask  you  to  remit"  immediately.  Up¬ 
on  the  receipt  of  your  check,  we  shall  give  your 
order  our  attention. 

We  are  compelled  to  take  this"  stand  because 
profits  in  the  glass  industry  are  small  and  we  wish 
to  prevent  further  trouble. 

Yours  truly,  (99) 


MAN  OVERBOARD!— Part  II 


Adventures  in  deep-sea  diving  by  the  man  who 
holds  the  record  of  walking  on  bottom  at  420 
feet  ...  as  told  to  Jack  Redding 


By  MAX  GENE  NOHL 


Reprinted  from  Week  .Vogasinc*'* 

by  tpecial  permirBion  of  author  and  f  ^ 
publiBherB 


1  HAD  TO  MOVE  in  a  hurry  to  untangle  my 
fouled  lines.  I  got  through  the  main  cabin  and 
out  through  the  hatch  on”  deck,  all  the  time  re¬ 
breathing  the  foul  air  in  my  helmet.  After  I 
was  certain  I  was  clear  of  the  wreck,  I  gave"  four 
yanks  on  the  emergency*  line  and  passed  out. 
Hours  later  I  came  to  on  the  deck  of  the  tender. 
Later  we"  found  that  a  valve  had  stuck  in  the 
pump. 

It  was  a  narrow  escape  and  it  brought  home  to 
me  the  great  danger  of  deep"-sea  diving  in  the 
conventional  suit.  The  air  hose  is  both  life  and 
death  to  a  diver.  A  tiny  leak,  a  fouled’"  line, 
a  stubborn  valve — any  of  these  things  may  spell 
death.  After  this  experience  I  started  work  again 
on  a‘”  self-contained*  diving  suit  that  I  had  ex¬ 
perimented  with  for  several  years. 

While  I  was  still  working  on  my‘"  new  equip¬ 
ment,  prohibition  ended  in  the  United  States  and 
I  was  granted  a  federal  permit  to*"  salvage  a 
sunken  rumrunner,  the  John  Dwight,  down  in 
about  one  hundred  ten  feet*  of  water  between 
Martha's  Vineyard*"  and  Cutty  Hunk.  That  sal¬ 
vage  job  might  well  be  called  the  mystery  of  the 
vanished  Scotch. 

When  the  Dwight  went  down,  she  was”®  said 
to  have  about  three  hundred  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars*  worth  of  high-grade  Scotch  whisky  aboard 
and  two  hundred*”  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
in  cash  in  the  safe.  The  money  and  whisky  were 
all  mine  if  I  could  get  it. 

It  took  long*"  weeks  of  dragging  before  we 
finally  found  the  wreck.  Then  we  anchored  and 
prepared  to  go  to  work.  1  got  in  my”®  suit  and 
started  down. 

The  currents  were  so  bad  that  I  had  difficulty 
hanging  on  to  my  descending  line,  and*"  when  I 

•  Only  tli«*  seven  outlines  starred  are  beyond  the  vocahiiUry 
ot  the  first  eiftht  ehaiiters  of  the  Manual. 


got  to  the  bottom,  1  couldn't  do  a  thing.  Every 
time  1  got  set  to  make  a  move,  the  drag  on  my*"" 
air  hose  would  pull  me  off  my  feet.  Finally, 
after  days  of  experiment,  we  found  that  by  putting 
one  hundred*”  fifty  pounds*  of  lead  on  my  chest, 

1  was  anchored  enough  to  work. 

For  months  1  struggled*  down  there  in  the 
murky  water,*"  before  I  finally  pried  off  a  hatch. 
And  there,  just  below  me,  I  could  see  thousands 
of  bottles.  Elated,*"  I  grabbed  a  handful  and 
sent  them  topside,  following  them  up.  I  was 
greatly  disappointed  when  1  found  they  were**® 
nothing  but  empty  ale  bottles!  We  surmised  that 
the  galvanic  action  of  the  sea  water  had  ruined 
the  caps,"®  leaving  the  bottles  filled  only  with  salt 
water.  But  below  the  ale  bottles,  we  were  sure, 
was  the  Scotch. 

So  I  started*”  trying  to  get  through  the  quick¬ 
sand  of  ale  bottles.  As  fast  as  I  moved  some  bot¬ 
tles,  more  would  slide  down.  I  thought  1"®  could 
stand  in  the  hole  I  had  made,  and  tunnel  my 
way  down.  But  the  weights  on  my  suit  carried 
me  down  among  the  shifting"®  bottles  and  before 
1  knew  it,  they  closed  over  my  head.  Luckily,  I 
was  directly  below  the  hatch;  I“"  pulled  the 
emergency  line,  and  my  tenders  managed  to  get 
me  out. 

Next,  1  purposed  to  have  a  try  for  the  cash,”* 
so  1  made  my  way  into  the  captain's  cabin.  The 
safe  was  there  all  right,  but  it  was  wide  open — 
and  empty!  We®”  might  have  suspected*  some¬ 
thing  from  that.  But  no — I  had  to  have  another 
try  for  the  liquor. 

My  first  step  was  to®"  get  on  the  lee  side  of 
the  boat  and  tunnel  under  the  hull.  Then  by 
cutting  up  through  the  bottom,  I  finally®"  got  into 
the  hold.  There  I  found  a  wilderness  of  empty 
ale  bottles! 

What  had  happened?  I  don’t  know.  No  cash, 
no®“  Scotch.  All  we  had  for  our  efforts  was 
empty  ale  bottles.  (590) 

(To  he  continued  next  month) 


Actual  Bu.siness  Letters 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Pierce 
Terminal  Building 
Louisville,  Kentucky 

Dear  Mr.  Pierce: 

I  think  you  will  get  as  much  of  ”  a  "kick" 
as  1  did  out  of  an  article  1  found  in  an  old 
Harper’s  of  October,  1857."  It  is  titled  "The 
Lesson  of  the  Day”  and  reads  in  part:  "It  is  a 
gloomy  moment  in  history  .  .  .  Never"  has  the 
future  seemed  so  incalculable  as  at  this  time.  In 
our  own  country  there  is  universal"  commercial 
prostration  and  panic  and  thousands  of  our  poor¬ 
est  fellow  citizens  are  turned  out  against  the 
approaching*""  winter  without  employment  and 
without  the  prospect  of  it. 

"In  France  the  political  caldron  seethes  and 
bubbles*”  with  uncertainty;  Russia  hangs  as  usual 
like  a  cloud  upon  the  horizon  of  Europe;  while 
all  the*"  energies,  resources,  and  influences  of  the 
British  Empire  are  sorely  tried  and  are  yet  to  be 
tried  more*"  sorely,  in  coping  with  the  vast  and 
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deadly  Indian  insurrection  and  with  the  disturbed 
relations  in  China’*".  .  . 

"Of  our  own  troubles  no  man  can  see  the  end. 
They  are  fortunately  as  yet  mainly  commercial; 
and  if  we“"  are  only  to  lose  money  and  by  painful 
poverty  to  be  taught  wisdom — the  wisdom  of 
honor,  of  faith,  oP'""  sympathy,  and  of  charity — no 
man  need  seriously  to  despair.  And  yet  the  very 
haste  to  be  rich,  which'*"  is  the  occasion  of  this 
widespread  calamity,  has  also  tended  to  destroy 
the  moral  forces  with  w'hich”"  we  are  to  resist  and 
subdue  the  calrsnity.” 

Hard  to  believe,  isn’t  it,  that  conditions  eighty- 
one  years”®  ago  so  closely  parallel  those  of  our 
times  And  here’s  something  else  that  may  seem 
hard  to  believe  at  first — the  good**"'  news  that  be¬ 
cause  of  reorganization  we  can  save  you  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent  over  last  year’s  quotations’”  on 
your  usual  season’s  requirements. 

When  will  it  be  convenient  for  either  Mr. 
McKay  or  me  to  see®"  you  about  your  order? 

Cordially,  (346) 


MR.  MUMPUS 

By  Matt  Taylor 

Ueprinted  Jrom  the  ** American  %faga*ine**  by  special 
permission  of  author  and  publishers 

Part  II 

MR.  WHITBECK  settled  back  behind  his  desk 
and  waited.  He  tried  to  assimilate  the  prepos¬ 
terous  and  absurd’"  idea  that  had  just  been  thrust 
uptin  him.  He,  Mr.  E.  Booth  Whitbeck,  master 
of  millions,  genius  of  finance,*"  was  associated,  in 
the  mind  of  this  young  lady  he  was  about  to  see, 
with  the  comic  supplements!*"  It  would  be  safer 
and  wiser  not  to  see  such  a  person.  She  was  in  a 
class  with  those  enthusiasts  who  sought*"  his 
capital  to  further  all  sorts  of  impossible  schemes. 

He  reached  swiftly  for  the  phone  to  inform 
Giles  of  a’""  change  of  heart.  But  his  eye  lighted 
on  the  desk  blotter  before  him,  and  he  paused. 
There,  in  a  far  corner,  was  Mr.*”  Mumpus  again. 
He  was  sliding,  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  on  his  round 
stomach,  his  hand  outstretched  toward  the  home 
plate.  The  cigar’*"  was  still  in  his  mouth,  the 
derby  hat  on  his  head.  He  examined  Mr.  Mum¬ 
pus  from  several  angles.  Then’*"  he  heard  a 


strange  sound.  To  his  utter  and  complete  amaze¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Whitbeck  heard  his  own  chuckle. 

The  door  opened,**"  and  he  straightened  in  his 
chair.  Miss  Georgiana  Worth  came  forward, 
smiling  prettily  and  hopefully.  He  arose”"  stiffly 
and  indicated  a  chair  beside  the  desk. 

She  eyed  him  anxiously.  "Your  butler  says  he 
has  explained.” 

"Quite,"’”  nodded  Mr.  Whitbeck.  "I-ah-may 
have  been  a  little  hasty.” 

"I  think  perhaps  you  were,"  she  said.  "You 
jumped  through  the’*"  door  before  I  could  say  a 
word.” 

"You  were  in  the  Board  Room,”  he  reminded 
her  sternly.  "It  is  strictly  against  the’*"  rules.” 

"But,  you  see,”  she  explained,  "I  found  some 
of  my  best  specimens  after  Board  meetings.” 

He  coughed  reprovingly.  do  what  I 

can,”  he  said,  "to  have  you  reinstated.” 

The  girl  arose,  murmuring  her  thanks.  She 
picked  up  her  bag  from  the^*  desk.  Her  eyes 
rested  on  the  desk  blotter. 

"Oh!”  she  whispered.  "He’s  .flying!” 
"Nothing  of  the  sort!”  answered  Mr.  Whit¬ 
beck’”  gruffly.  "He’s  sliding — for  the  home  plate.” 

She  examined  the  sketch  with  professional  in¬ 
terest.  "One  leg  is  too  high,”’*"  she  criticized. 

"I  don’t  agree!”  snapped  Mr.  Whitbeck. 
"When  you  slide  for  home,  you — ”  He  paused 
abruptly.  The  girl  was  staring**"  at  him,  her  eyes 
wide  with  amazement.  "It  is  of  no  consequence, 
however,”  he  added. 

"None  at  all,”  she  agreed.**"  "Thank  you  again 
for  helping  me.”  She  turned  away. 

He  stood  and  watched  her  moving  toward  the 
door.  She  had  almost  reached*'*'  it  when  he 
spoke:  "Miss-ah-Miss-” 

"Worth,”  she  said.  "Yes?” 

"Would  you  mind  telling  me.  Miss  Worth, 
how  you  happened  to  notice  this —  ah*” — this 
peculiar  figure  I  am  in  the  habit  of  sketching? 
Not,"  he  added  hastily  "that  I  am  in  any**"  way 
interested  in — ” 

"Oh,  I  understand  that,”  she  interrupted.  She 
returned  to  the  desk.  "It  was  about  six**"  months 
ago.  I  was  Mr.  Howe’s  secretary  at  the  time. 
Mr.  Mumpus  was  on  the  back  of  an  interoffice**" 
communication.” 

"Was  he  indeed?”  murmured  Mr.  Whitbeck, 
leaning  forward. 

"He  had  on  roller  skates,  and  he’’™*  was  sitting 
on  the  floor,  with  his  legs  stretched  out.”  Mr. 
Howe  said  you  had  been  drawing  him  almost  as 
long  as  he’d  known’”  you.  He  said  you  started 
it  right  after  your  first  promotion  in  the  old  Acme 
Company.  You  turned  into  the**"  most  ambitious 
man  he  ever  knew,  Mr.  Howe  said.  You  dropped 
all  your  old  friends — changed  completely.  Before 
that  time,  Mr."*"  Howe  said,  you  were — ” 

"Well?”  barked  Mr.  Whitbeck. 

"Before  that  time  you  were  quite  different,  Mr. 
Howe  said.”  She  put  her”"  head  to  one  side 
and  studied  him  thoughtfully.  "Do  you  know,” 
she  ventured,  "1  have  a  theory  about  Mr.  Mum¬ 
pus.*""  I’d  like  to  tell  you  if  you  wouldn’t  be  of¬ 
fended.” 
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"I  am  not  easily  offended,”  he  answered 
testily.**" 

She  drew  in  her  breath  and  summoned  her 
courage. 

"Well,  then,”  she  announced,  "in  my  opinion, 
Mr.  Mumpus  is  an*“  expression  of  your  sub¬ 
conscious!” 

"Rot!"  Mr.  Whitbeck  replied  tersely. 

"All  these  years  you’ve  been  scribbling  him 
without  thinking**"  almut  it.  But  your  inner  self 
created  him.  He’s  a  gay,  light-hearted,  crazy 
little  creature.  You’ve  done  nothing"*"  but  work 
— and  Mr.  Mumpus  does  nothing  but  play.  You 
don’t  like  people.  Mr.  Mumpus  is  very  friendly. 
You’”®  never  really  enjoy  yourself.  Mr.  Mumpus 
always  does.  He’s  everything  you  won’t  let  your¬ 
self  be.  He’s’*"  you — subconsciously!” 

"Nonsense!”  grumbled  Mr.  Whitbeck,  not 
quite  so  positive  as  before. 

"Yes,  sir!  He’s  your  suppressed’**  spirit  of 
nonsense.”  She  sighed  longingly.  "Oh,  he’d  be 
a  swell  comic  strip!  I’m  sure  of  it!” 

"Use  him,  then!”  snapped  Mr.’*"  Whitbeck, 
rising  to  reach  his  cigars. 

"I  can’t!  I  can  copy  him  fairly  well,  but  he 
lacks  your  spark.  Besides  I  don’t’*"  know  the 
newspaper  syndicate  business.” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  lit  up,  and  strode  thoughtfully 
away,  pouring  forth  smoke.  He**"  grumbled  some¬ 
thing  to  himself,  and  when  he  turned  and  caught 
her  eye  and  saw  the  hopeful  way  she  was  looking 
at  him,  he**"  grumbled  more  violently.  Her 
silent  pleading  did  alarming  things  to  his  mer¬ 
curial  temper.  He  stopped  short.*^ 

"A  comic  strip!”  he  cried  contemptuously. 
"You  have  the  nerve  to  ask  a  man  of  my  position 
to — 

"But  I  didn’t**"  exactly  ask  you,  sir!  I  knew 
you  couldn’t,  of  course.  You  couldn’t  possibly 
spare  the  time.” 

"Time?  Why  shouldn’t  I""  spare  the  time? 
What  on  earth  have  I  got  to  do?” 

"I  don’t  know.  But  if  it  were  known  that  you 
had  turned  into  a  comic*“  artist — well,  I  suppose 
we  all  mind  what  people  say  about  us.” 

"Do  we?”  barked  Mr.  Whitbeck.  "I  assure 
you,  young**"  lady,  I  don’t  give  a  hang  about 
people!” 

He  stood  there,  facing  her,  blowing  out  clouds 
of  smoke.  Her  pulse  quickened.  Her***  face 
glowed.  "Oh,  Mr.  Whitbeck!  ’Then  you  will 
help  me?” 

He  stiffened.  "Certainly  not!”  he  said,  turn¬ 
ing  on  his  heel. 

Her  voice**"  followed  him.  "I’ve  got  some 
swell  gags,”  she  said  coaxingly,  "we  could  make 
him — the  sketch  on  your  desk  made  me  think  of 
it — a***  Big- League  ball  player!” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  halted  and  pulled  the  cigar  from 
his  mouth.  "An  umpire  I  think,  would  be  prefer¬ 
able,’”"”  he  growled,  over  his  shoulder. 

She  nodded  at  him  excitedly.  "An  umpire!  Of 
course!  Mr.  Mumpus,  the’**"  Ump!  And  listen 
—someone  puts  a  stick  of  dynamite  inside  his 
chest  protector!” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  wheeled  "And  he  gets’"“-ah- 
hit  by  a  foul  tip!” 

"And  they  pick  him  up  on  second  base!” 

"And  he  still  has  his  derby  on!” 

"And  the  cigar  in’"”  his  mouth!” 


Mr.  Whitbeck  stopped  abruptly  in  the  midst  of 
an  enthusiastic  nodding  of  the  head.  There  was 
a’"”  dazed  look  in  his  eye  as  he  snapped  back  to 
sanity.  He  crossed  the  room  rapidly. 

"Your  job  will  be  taken  care  of,””“  he  said 
severely.  "Was  there  anything  else?” 

But  she  did  not  move.  "We  could  try  a  few 
strips,”  she  pleaded,  "and  show  them”*®  to  some 
newspaperman.” 

"Please  don’t  be  ridiculous!  The  idea  is — 
well,  Giles?  What  is  it  now"''" 

The  butler  stood””  in  the  doorway.  "Your 
nephew  is  downstairs,  sir." 

"Send  him  away!”  ordered  Mr.  Whitbeck. 
"And  get  out  of  here  yourself.’’”” 

Giles  decided  then  and  there  to  give  notice  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

"It  is  apparently  an  occasion””  of  some  sort, 
sir,”  he  continued.  "Mr.  Russell  is  celebrating 
his  dismissal  from  the  newspaper  by’*”  which  he 
was  employed.” 

"Newspaper!”  cried  Georgiana  Worth. 

Mr.  Whitbeck  thought  deeply  a  moment.  "Let 
him  come  up,’”*”  he  growled. 

His  nephew  Russell  took,  perhaps,  too  long  to 
acknowledge  his  introduction  to  Miss  Worth.  He 
took  her  hand,’*”  which  was  unnecessary,  and  held 
on  to  it,  which  was  ridiculous.  He  looked  deeply 
into  her  soft  brown’*”  eyes,  and  assured  her  he 
was  charmed. 

His  uncle’s  patience  lasted  some  thirty  seconds. 
"Miss  Worth  and  I,"  he  said  sternly,’**"  "were 
talking  business.” 

"Pardon,”  said  the  young  man  pleasantly.  "I’ll 
wait  downstairs.” 

"This  business,”  remarked  Mr.  Whitbeck, 
"may’**’  possibly  concern  you,  young  man!” 

Russell  smiled  apologetically.  "I’m  afraid  not. 

I  couldn’t  float  a  bond’*”  issue  on  Great  Salt 
Lake.” 

"And  who  said  anything  about  bonds?  Miss 
Worth  is  interested  in — ah — a  comic  strip.””  You 
may  be  able  to  advise  her.” 

"I  know  some  syndicate  people,”  admitted 
Russell. 

The  girl  took  from  her  bag’*”  and  extended  to 
him  the  Board  Room  opus  of  Mr.  Mumpus  in  the 
act  of  kicking  his  heels.  He  examined””  it 
eagerly. 

"Not  bad,”  he  murmured.  "Quite  good,  in 
fact.  Who  did  it?” 

Georgiana  hesitated.  "Your  uncle,”  she’’’”  said 
at  last. 

"But  I’m  serious!”  said  the  young  man  im¬ 
patiently.  "Who  did  it?” 

"I  did!”  roared  Mr.  Whitbeck.  "Have  you”” 
any  objections?” 

"Of  course  not.  But — er — it  doesn’t  seem  pos¬ 
sible.”  He  looked  from  Mr.  Mumpus  to  his 
uncle,*”®  and  from  his  uncle  to  Mr.  Mumpus. 
"But  whoever  did  it,”  he  said,  "it’s  clever.  I 
might  be  abled  to  land””  this  with  Consolidated 
Features.” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  was  thoughtful  a  moment. 

"In  that  case,”  he  said  at  last,  "I  suggest’”" 
that  you  work  on  the  proposition.  It  is  high  time, 
Russell,  that  you  were  settled  in  some  business 
that  appeals’”"  to  you.” 

"Yes,  sir,”  agre^  Russell  eagerly. 
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"If,”  continued  his  uncle  sarcastically,  "we  may 
dignify’'*’"  the  drawing  of  funny  pictures  by  call¬ 
ing  it  a  business.” 

"But  it  is!”  cried  Georgiana.  "There's  all 
kinds  of  money’**"  in  it!  I’ve  heard  that  George 
McManus  makes  about  eighty-three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  a  year  out  of  Bringing  Up  Father.'’^'  And 
Andy  Gump  nets  Sidney  Smith  about  the  same. 
And — ” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  gave  her  a  cold,  disbelieving 
smile.  "As’*"’  a  businessman,  you  can  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  me  to  take  such  figures  seriously.”  He 
turned  to  Russell.  "Understand, he  continued, 
"I  am  only  doing  this  for  your  sake.  I  should 
prefer  to  see  you  in  a  more — ah — essential’**'*  in¬ 
dustry,  of  course.  But  I  am  willing  to  supply  the 
necessary  funds,  and  if  you  wish  to  work  on — ah 
— Mr.’**"  Mumpus — " 

"Will  Miss  Worth  be  in  on  it?”  interrupted 
Russell.  He  looked  at  Georgiana  as  he  said  it.’**" 

"Naturally.  Miss  Worth  discovered  the — ah — 
the  character.  I  shall,  if  you  insist,  act  in  an  ad¬ 
visory’**"  capacity — ” 

"But  Mr.  Whitbeck!  You’ll  help  me  draw  Mr. 
Mumpus?” 

He  coughed.  "1  shall  assist,”  he  conceded,  "un¬ 
til”""  such  time  as  you  have  him  in  hand.” 

Russell  was  still  a  little  'stunned.  "If  you  aren’t 
kidding,”  he  said  dubiously,  "this””  sounds  great. 
You  two  draw  him,  and  I’ll  place  him.  And  we  11 
all  work  on  gags.” 

"I  beg  your  pardon!”  said  Mr.  Whitbeck. 

"But  listen,’*"  Uncle!  We’ve  got  to  have 
/?ags!” 

Mr.  Whitbeck  drew  himself  up.  He  turned 
from  one  to  the  other,  looking  them  straight”*" 
in  the  eye. 

"I  am  not  interested  in  gags,”  he  said  coldly. 
"Furthermore,  my  name  is  not  to  be  used  in”*" 
connection  with  this.  You  may,  however,  bring 
the  sketches  here  for — ah — for  conference.” 

Giles  was  prepared  to  give  notice’*”  immedi¬ 
ately  after  Mr.  Whitbeck’s  second  demi-tasse  at 
dinner.  He  had,  in  fact,  opened  his  mouth  to’*” 
speak,  when  his  employer  interrupted  him. 

"Send  out  for  last  Sunday’s  papers,”  he  ordered. 

"I  have  saved  the  financial’**®  sections,  sir,”  said 
Giles. 

Mr.  Whitbeck  fixed  him  with  a  disapproving 
eye.  "I  wish  to  see  the — ah — the  funnies,”***"  he 
said. 

Giles,  the  inscrutable,  gave  no  indication  of 
surprise.  But  as  he  walked  away,  he  decided 
he***"  wouldn’t  give  notice  immediately.  He  de¬ 
cided  he’d  wait  a  while  and  see  .  .  .  (1894) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 


By  Wits  and  Wags 

Honk!  Honk! 

Stranger:  Where  can  I  fine  the  bus  for  Pumpkin 
Corners  ? 

Native:  On  top  of  you  if  you  don’t  get  out  of 
the  middle”  of  the  street.  (22) 

Different  Motive 

"If  there  are  any  dumbbells  in  the  room,  please 
stand  up,”  said  the  exasperated  professor. 


A  long  pause  and  then”  a  freshman  stood  up. 

’’What!  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  dumb¬ 
bell?” 

"Well,  not  exactly  that,  sir,  but  I  hate  to  see*" 
you  standing  all  alone.”  (44) 

More  Lifelike 

The  rich  farmer  was  paying  a  visit  to  his  son 
at  the  university,  and  thought  it  might  be  a  good"" 
idea  if  they  had  their  photograph  taken. 

The  photographer  suggested  that  the  son  should 
stand  with  his  hand  on"'  his  father’s  shoulder. 
The  farmer  objected. 

"It  would  be  much  more  lifelike,”  he  said 
coldly,  "if  he  stood  with  his  hand*"  in  my  pocket.” 
(63) 

Lights  Out 

Along  about  1 1  o’clock  Sunday  night,  the  con¬ 
versation  became  rather  slow,  so  the  young  man 
thought  to”  liven  it  up  by  offering  a  bit  of 
diversion. 

”I  know  a  lot  of  new  tricks,”  he  said.  "I  can 
imitate*"  any  bird  you  say.” 

"How  alniut  a  homing  pigeon,”  suggested  the 
young  woman.  (54) 

Cause  and  Effect 

yi  feel  blue  this  morning.  Just  shot  my  dog.” 

"Was  he  mad?” 

"He  didn’t  seem  any  too  pleased.”  (15) 

A  Matter  of  Routine? 

Stenographer:  Your  little  girl  wants  to  kiss  you 
over  the  phone. 

Busy  Manager:  Take  the  message — I  ll  get  it” 
from  you  later.  (23) 


O.  G.  A.  Membership  Test 

WHEN  THE  DAY  comes  in  which  I  have  not 
done  some  serious  reading,  be  it  ever  so  little,  or 
some  writing,  or”  I  have  been  too  dull  or  lazy  to 
notice  the  bright  gold  of  the  sun,  the  lovely  faces 
of  the  flowers,  and  the*®  fresh  green  of  the  grass; 
when  I  cannot  enjoy  the  lapping  sound  of  the  sea 
or  the  lacy  net-work  of  moonlight  on*®  the  water, 
I  think  the  day  is  ill  spent. 

So  I  think  we  each  must  have  the  incentive  to 
do  a  little  beyond*"  the  usual  toward  the  real 
culture  of  the  mind.  Soon  this  becomes  a  habit 
and  a  part  of  our  life — that’""  we  shall  value 
mental  work  for  the  work’s  sake.  (108)  — 
Selected. 

Junior  O.  G.  A.  Test 

The  Wild  Boar  and  the  Fox 

A  WILD  BOAR  was  whetting  his  great  tusks  on  a 
tree  when  a  fox  coming  by  asked  why  he  did  so; 
"for”  said  he,  "I  see”  no  reason  for  it;  there  is 
no  hunter  nor  hound  in  sight,  nor  any  other 
danger  that  I  can  see  at  hand.”  "True,”*®  replied 
the  boar,  "but  when  that  danger  does  arise  I  shall 
have  something  else  to  do  than  to  sharpen  my 
weapons.  It*®  is  too  late  to  whet  the  sword  when 
the  bugle  blows  to  draw  it.”  (71) 
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(Continued  from  paj^e  164) 
well  sigh,  "I  wish  we’d  had  a  tx>ok  like  this.  It 
makes  writing  interesting.” 

For  here  are  more  than  a  hundred  interesting 
illustrations,  a  lively,  factual  text,  and  class  assign¬ 
ments.  The  growth  of  writing  from  pictures  to 
alphabets,  the  changes  brought  about  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  printing,  the  invention  of  the  type¬ 
writer  and  the  fountain  pen — all  these  are 
described  by  the  author,  who?  is  editor  of  the 
American  Penman,  where  this  material  was  first 
published. 

There  are  no  penmanship  drills  here.  But  the 
text  so  dignifies  modern  writing  as  a  splendid 
outgrowth  of  civilization  that  one  might  take  up 
penmanship  drills  as  a  privilege,  a  heritage  of  the 
ages. — D.M.J. 

Consumer  Protection 

How  It  Can  be  Secured,  by  Roger  W.  Bab- 
son  and  C.  N.  Stone  (Babson’s  Statistical  Or¬ 
ganization,  Inc.),  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York,  1938.  207  pp.,  |2.50. 

The  consumer  movement  is  bearing  fruit.  Busi¬ 
nessmen  are  keenly  aware  of  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment.  Indeed,  there  is  a  trend  toward  designing 
and  manufacturing  goods  with  the  consumer's 
needs  in  mind. 

In  this  book,  men  who  have  been  making  fore¬ 
casts  for  business  men  now  turn  their  attention  to 
consumer  protection.  Babson  and  Stone  believe 
that  the  consumer  is  in  need  of  all  kinds  of  help, 
from  an  understanding  of  just  what  inflation  is  to 
advice  on  a  healthful  daily  living  regime.  This 
book  for  consumers  covers  a  wide  range  of  topics. 

These  writers  point  out,  as  Stuart  Chase  has 
done,  the  ’’tragic  paradox  of  poverty  amidst 
potential  plenty.”  They  believe  that  all  who 
fight  for  the  welfare  of  consumers  are,  in  reality, 
battling  for  the  preservation  of  the  nation. 

Under  the  heading,  ’’The  Consumer  Needs  Sta¬ 
tistics,”  inflation  is  explained.  The  consumer  is 
advised  to  make  such  practical  hedges  against 
inflation  as  to  keep  a  supply  of  staple  foods  on 
hand,  to  purchase  needed  household  equipment,  to 
diversify  investments,  or  to  purchase  a  small  farm 
home.  All  through  the  book,  the  explanation  of 
economic  phenomena  is  followed  by  practical 
advice. 

Secret  inflation  brought  about  by  adulteration 
and  short  weight  is  discussed. 

'The  business  cycle  (the  Babson  chart)  is  ex¬ 
plained  to  consumers.  The  fallacy  of  using  dollar 
statistics  is  expressed.  The  consumer’s  problems 
at  each  stage  of  the  cycle  are  set  forth  and  the 
need  for  new  business  barometers  explained. 

Under  ’’Consumers  and  Social  Change,”  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  our  present  order  merging  into  social¬ 
ism,  communism,  fascism,  or  modified  capitalism 
are  considered.  The  practical  advice  in  this  case 
is  startling — prudent  consumers  may  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  cyclone  cellars  into  which  to  retire 
in  times  of  violence. 


The  forward  march  of  labor-saving  machines 
is  pictured  vividly.  ”No  consumer’s  education  in 
economics  is  complete  unless  he  has  inspected  a 
modern  chemical  works.”  Machines  now  point 
toward  saving  mental  as  well  as  manual  labor. 
A  continuing  and  accelerating  sweep  of  every 
imaginable  kind  of  device  and  process  is  predicted. 

Renuining  a  friend  to  reputable  advertising 
is  the  next  subject  treated.  ’’One  of  the  most 
educational  courses  which  the  consumer  can  find 
anywhere  is  a  thorough  course  in  the  technique 
of  advertising.” 

Consumer  organizations  come  in  for  their  share 
of  treatment.  "Any  family  which  merely  'takes 
a  service’  and  lets  it  go  at  that  is  a  slacker  in 
the  war  for  higher  standards  of  living.”  Con¬ 
sumer  services  give  consumers  the  same  kind  of 
information  that  purchasing  agents  have. 

"Co-ops”  should  be  encouraged,  but  it  would 
be  unfortunate,  according  to  the  authors,  if  they 
were  to  replace  all  privately  owned  business  and 
thus  lose  the  incentives  of  competition. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  the  small  and  modern 
home.  Some  of  the  advice  is  disturbing,  as 
though  revolution  and  trouble  were  very  near.  For 
example,  ’’Use  city  water;  but  have  an  emergency 
well  or  cistern.” 

These  men  who  make  business  forecasts  give 
the  conservative  advice  about  investments  which 
would  be  expected  from  any  student  of  business 
conditions. 

The  lack  of  consumer  education  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  is  called  a  ’’bare  spot.”  Our  edu¬ 
cational  system  is  accused  of  being  almost  silent 
on  where  and  how  to  buy.  "Bona  fide  education 
of  consumers  would  greatly  benefit  all  honest 
manufacturers  of  consumers’  goods.” 

We  are  told  that  economists  are  pretty  much 
agreed  that  perilous  times  are  ahead  for  consum¬ 
ers.  Twenty  steps  to  be  taken  by  the  consumer 
family  are  outlined. 

This  book  is  a  help  in  analyzing  the  consum¬ 
er’s  problem,  because  it  emphasizes  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  factors  involved. 

While  the  outlook  for  the  future  is  not  bright, 
if  the  picture  is  true,  we  cannot  afford  to  be 
ostriches  and  hide  our  heads  in  the  sand.  This 
book  is  for  adult  reading — not  for  pupils. 
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